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CH A © LEXEX. 


Of LEWIS XI. King of Fraxce. 


1 W HE N the authority of Charles VII. began to 


be eſtabliſhed in France by the expulſion of the 
Engliſh, the annexing of a number of provinces to the 
crown, and the perpetual ſubſidies granted him, the 
teadal government was ſoon extinguiſhed in that king- 
dom. 
From the contrary reaſon the feudal order waz ſtrength- 


ened in Germany, the emperors 1 elective, and 


as ſuch deſtitute of either provinces or ſupplies. Italy 
was ſtil] divided into independent republics and princi- 
palities ; abſolute power was wholly unknown in Spain, 


and in the North; and England, in the midſt of her di- 


X viſions, began to lay the foundation of that extraordi- 
nary government, which, through the molt violent and 
bloody oppoſitions, has in a courſe of ages produced that 
happy mixture of liberty aud royalty which is the ad- 
miration of all nations. 

Vor. III. B There 


Of LEWIS XI. 


There were at this time, in France, only the two 
great hefs of Burgundy and Brittany ; but theſe by their 
great power were entirely independent ; and, notwith- 
ſanding the feudal laws, they were never conſidered by 
the other powers of Europe, as making any part of the 
kingdom of France; and Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, expreſsly ſtipulated with Charles VII. at the time 
that he forgave him the murder of his father, duke 


John, that he was not to do him homage for his duke- 


dom. 

The princes of the blood in France had appenages 
in pcerage, but ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the high 
court of parliament. The lords, though fill poſſeſſed 
of great privileges in their own territories, had not as 
formerly any power in the ſtate ; and there was only the 
count of Foix on the other fide the Loire who had the 
title of © Prince by the grace of God,” with a privi- 
lege of coining money ; but the lords of fiefs, and 
the corporations of large cities had immenſe privi- 
leges. 

* XI. ſon to Charles VII. became the firſt abſo- 
lute king in Europe, after the decline of the Charle- 
magne family; and he did not arrive at the peaceable 
enjoyment of this power, till after many violent ſtrug- 
gles. His life is one great contraſt, and it is certainly 
meant to humble and confound virtue, that he has been 
cried up for a great king : he whom all hiſtorians paint 
as a moſt unnatural ſon, a barbarous brother, a bad fa- 
ther, and a perfidious neighbour ! he embittered the laſt 
years of his father's life; nay, he was the cauſe of his 
death ; for every one knows that the unhappy Charles 
VII. died through fear that his fun ſhould put him to 
death: that is to ſay, he choſe to abſtain from all food, 
rather than run the riſk of (wallowing the poiſon, that 
he apprehended his fon intended for him. Such an ap- 

chenfion in @ parent is alone ſutficient to prove that he 
deemed his fon capable ot the crime. 

Upon a carcful review of the whole conduct of 
Lewis XI. may we not repreſent him to ourſelves as a 
man who frequently ſtrove to diſguiſe inſolence by low 
artifice, and uphold treachery by cruelty ? How came it 

| to 
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to paſs elſe, that in the very beginning of his reign, ſo 
many of the great noblemen, who had been in his fa- 
ther's intereſt, and eſpecially the famous count de Du- 
nois, whoſe ſword had ſo otten kept the crown on his 
head, combined againſt him in che“ League for the 
public good?” 'They did not take advantage of the 
— of the royal authority, as had ſo frequenthy 
been done before : but Lewis had abuſed his power. It 
is plain that the father, made wiſe by his faults and his 
misfortunes, governed _ well; and that his ſon, 
intoxicated with power, began his government very 
badly. 

This league put him in danger of his erown and life. 
The battle of Montleri decided little or no- 
thing in his favour ; and he had no other way 1465 
left to break the league, than by granting 
each of the confederates what he pleaſed to demand: fo 
that his very dexterity, in this affair, was a proof of his 
weakneſs. 

Without the leaft reaſon he made himſelf an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to Charles duke of Burgundy, ſon to 
Philip the Good, at that time maſter of Burgundy, 
Franche Comte, Flanders, Artois, many towns on the 
Somme, and Holland, by ftirring up the people of Liege 
to an act of perfidy againſt the duke, and afterwards to 
take vp arms againſt him. At the fame time he put 
himſelf into his hands at Peronne, thinking by that be- 
haviour to deceive him the more cffectually. Could 


X tiere be worle policy! He was defeated, and 


ſaw himſelf a priſoner in the caſtle of Pe- 1468 
ronne, and obliged to march after his vaſſal 


® againſt theſe very people whom he had ſtirred up to re- 


volt. Could there be a yreater humiliation ? 
He feared his brother the duke of Berri, and this 


| prince was poiſ ned by a Benedictine monk, his con- 
| teflor, whole name was Favre Veſois. This is not one 


of thoſe doubtful acts taken upon truſt by the malice or 


* envy of mankind. Ihe duke of Berri was at 
= lupper with the lady of Montforau, his miſ- 
treſs, and this confeſſor; the latter ordered a 
+ fith of an extraordinary ſize tu be ſerved up at table. 
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The lady expired immediately upon eating of it, and 
the prince died ſome time atter in the moſt excruciating 
convulſions. 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobleman, determined to re- 
venge the death of the duke, to whom he had been par- 
ticularly attached, conveyed the murderer into Brittany, 
where being out of Lewis's power, he was fairly wied ; 
but on the day that he was to receive his ſentence, he 
was found dead in his bed. Lewis, to quiet the public 
clamour, ordered the papers relating to the tryal to be 
ſent him, and appointed commithoners to examine into 
the truth of the accuſation. Atter leveral deliberations, 
they reſolved upon nothing, and the king loaded them 
with favours. It was not in the leaſt doubted in Europe, 
that Lewis was guilty of this murder, who, when dau- 

hin, had put his own father Charles VII. in fear of his 
ife. Hiſtory ought not to accuſe him of this crime 
without proct; but it may lament that he gave reaſon 
for the ſuſpicion, and ought eſpecially to remark, that 
every prince, who is guilty of an avowed crime, is like- 
wiſe guilty of all the raſh judgments which may be made 
of his actions. | 

Such was the conduct of Lewis XI. with reſpect to 
his vaſſals and his relations. Let us now ſee what it was 
to his neighbours. Edward IV. king of England, makes 
a deſcent in France, in hopes to recover ſome part of his 
predeceſſors, conqueits. Lewis was in a condition to 

give him battle, but he choſe rather to be- 

1475 come his tributary. He gained over ſome of 

the chiet officers in the Engliſh army, and 
made preſents of wine to all the common ſoldiers. In 
fine, he purchaſed the retreat of this army by his liberali- 
ties. Would it not have been more worthy a king of 
France to have employed this money in putting his king- 
dom in a poiture of defence, than in bribing an enemy 
whom he tearcd, and whom he ought not to have 
teared ? 

Noble minds boldly chuſe their favourites from per- 
{ons of i!leftrious birth, and their miniſters from thoſe of 
approved capacity; but Lewis's confidents and miniſters 

| were 
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were born among the dregs of the people, and their ſen- 
timents were ſtill meaner than their birth. | 

Few tyrants ever put a greater number of citizens to 
death by the hands of the exccutioner, or under more 
ſtudied torments than this prince: the chronicles of 
thoſe times reckon no leſs than four thouland public 
and private executions in the courſe of his reign ; and 
the only monuments, he has left behind him, are the 
dungeons, iron cages, and inſtruments of torture with - 
which he harraſſed his wretched ſubjects, and which 
poſterity looks upon with terror. 

It is ſurpriting, that father Daniel hardly mentions 
the puniſhment inflicted on James d' Armagnac, duke 
of Nemours, the known deicendent oi king 
Clovis. The circumſtances and manner of 1477 
his death, the diſtribution of his eſtate, and 
the confinement of his young children, during the life- 
time of Lewis XI. are melancholy and intereſting objects 


of curiofity. 


We do not exactly know the nature of this prince's 
crime: he was tried by commithoners, which gives 
room to imagine that he was not really culpable. Some 
hiſtorians idly impute to him the deſign of ſeizing the 


: king's perſon and killing the dauphin. But ſuch an ac- 


cutation is e to be credited ; for how could a petty 
prince, who had taken refuge at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, think of ſeizing Lewis XI. in a time of profound 


peace, and when that monarch was at the zenith of his 


power, and in full exerciſe of abſolute authority in his 


® kingdom The notion of killing the dauphin, who was 
then an infant, and preſerving the father, is another of 
= thoſe extravagant projects which could never have enter- 


ed into the mind of a ſtateſman. All that we can find 
well atteited in relation to this affair is, that Lewis had 


X the utmoſt hatred to the Armagnac family; that he 
== cauſed the duke of Nemours to be ſeized at Carlat in 


1477 ; thathe confined him in an iron cage in the Baſ- 


3 tile ; and that, having drawn up the articles of his im- 


peachment with his own hand, he ſent judges to try 
1 him, among whom was that famous traitor, Philip de 
Comines, who haviag long ſold the ſecrets of the houſe 
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of Burgundy to the king, engaged afterwards openly in 


the French ſervice, and whoſe memoirs are ſtill in great 
elleem, though written with all the caution of a courtier, 
who was afraid of declaring the truth, even when Lewis 
was no more. 

The king ordered the duke of Nemours to be examin- 
ed in his iron cage, after which he was put to the tor- 
ture, and received ſentence of death. He was then led 
to confeſſion in a hall hung with black: confeſſion be- 
gan at that time to be conſidered as a favour granted to 
condemned criminals: and mourning hangings were on- 
ly uſed for princes. It was in this manner that Conra- 
din had been formerly executed at Naples, and that 
Mary Stuart of Scotland was afterwards treated in 
England. 

Bur here Lewis XI. put in practice a thing hitherto 
unknown in any country : he cauſed the duke's young 
children to be placed under the ſcaffold erected for their 
father's execution, that they might receive his blood 
upon them, with which they went away all covered; 
and in this condition were condu&ted to the Baſtile in 
wooden cages, made in the form of horſe panniers, 
where the confinement their bodies ſuffered, put them 
t perpetual torture. In ſhort, the unheard of torments 
theſe unhappy princes ſuffered would be incredible, 
were they n-t well atteſted by the petition which my 
preſented to the eftates in 1483, after the death of 
Lewis XI. 

Never was honour and integrity leſs regarded than 
under this reign. The judges themſelves were not 
aſhamed to divide amongſt them the poſſeſũon of thoſe 
whom they condemned. 

Amidſt the barbarity and ferocity of manners which 
diſtinguiſhed the times preceding theſe, ſome heroic 
aftionsnow and then broke forth. The reign of Charles 
VII. had its Dunois, its La Trimouille, its Cliſſon, its 
Richemont, its Saintraille, its La Hire, and many magi- 
ſtrates of approved merit: but during the reign of 
Lewis XI. there appeared not one great man. He had 
utterly debated the whole nation: all virtue was be- 
come extinct, and ſervile obedience was the only _ 
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till at length the people grew eaſy under their burthen, 
like wretches condemned to the galleys for life. 

But with all this cruelty and craft, Lewis had two 

redominant paſſions, which one would imagine ſhould 
| humanized his manners; theſe were love and de- 
votion. He had miſtreſtes, he had baſtards, and he 
performed pilgrimages ; but his love was of a piece 
with the reſt of his character; and his devotion was 
only the ſuperſtitious fear of a timorous and bewildered 
mind. He always went covered with relics, and con- 
ſtantly wore a leaden figure of the Virgin Mary in his 
hat, of which it is ſaid he uſed to aſk pardon for his 
murders before he committed them. He made a deed 
of the earldom of Bologne to the Holy Virgin. True 
piety does not conſiſt in making the Virgin Mary a 
counteſs, but in retraining from thoſe actions which our 
conſciences condemn, and which God ſeldom fails to 
puniſh. 

He introduced the Italian cuſtom of ringing a bell at 
twelve o'clock at noon, when every one was to fay an 
Ave Maria. He aſked permiſſion of the pope to wear 
the ſurplice and the amice “, and to be a ſecond time 
anointed with the holy oil of Rheims. 

At length, being ſenfible of the approaches 
of death, he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 1403 
Pleſſis- les- tours, and, inacceſſible to every one, 
ſurrounded by guards, and a prey to the moſt bitter re- 
flections, he ſent for a hermit of Calabria, called Fran- 
ciico Martorillo, ſince adored as a ſaint, under the name 
of St. Franciſco de Paulo, and throwhhg himſelf at his 
feet, entreated him with a flood of tears, to intercede 
with God, that his life might be prolonged ; as if the 


? voice of a Calabrian friar in a village of France could ar- 
3 reſt the ordnance of God, or preſerve a weak and per- 
* verſe ſoul in a worn-out body, contrary to the rules of 


nature. While he was thus begging for life of a foreign 
hermit, he thought to recruit the weak remains that 
B 4 were 


y ot An ornament which the cannons of a cathedral church wear 
on their arms when they go to officiate at maſs, 
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were left, by drinking the blood of young children, 
fondly imagining to correct thereby the acrimony of his 
own. 

Certainly no one could experience a more melancholy 
ſituation than to be in the midſt of power and proſpe- 
rity, the continual victim of uneaſineſs, remorſe, fear, 
and the ſhame of being univerſally deteſted. 


And yet he was the firſt of the kings of France, who 


took and uſed the title of Moſt Chriſtian king; much at 

the ſame time that Ferdinand of Arragon, as famous 

22 perfidies as his conqueſts, took that of Ca- 
olic. 

Notwithſtanding his many vices, Lewis had ſome 
good qualities. He was valiant and liberal : he was 
well acquainted with men and things: he would have 
juſtice executed; and no one but himſelf dared to be 
unjuſt, 

When Paris had been laid waſte by a plague, it was 
repeopled through his care ; on this occaſion indeed he 
received a number of robbers and freebooters, but the 
ſeverity of his adminiftration ſoon made them good 
citizens. In his time, this city contained eighty thou- 
ſand burghers able to bear arms. To him the people 
were firſt indebted for the lowering of the power of the 
grandees. This made about fifty thouſand families 
murmur againſt him; but it procured, or ought to 
have procured him, the bleſſings of above five hundred 
thouſand. 

He was the firſt who eſtabliſhed the poſts, though not 
on the ſame footing as they now are in Europe. He 
only revived the veredarii of Charlemagne, and the anti- 
ent Roman empire. He kept two hundred and thirty 
couriers, at his own expence, to carry his orders inceſ- 
ſantly through the kingdom. Private perſons had the 
uſe of the horſes belonging to theſe couriers, on paying 
ten ſols per horſe for every journey of thirty leagues. 
| Letters were delivered from town to town by the king's 


couriers. This branch of police was for a long time 


unknown in France. He likewiſe endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh one ſtandard for weights and meaſures through- 
out the kingdom, as had been done in the tune of Char- 

| lemagne. 
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lemagne. In a word, he proved that a bad man may 
be a public benefactor, when his private intereſts are not 
againſt 1t. 

The taxes in the reign of Charles VII. independent 
of the royal demeſnes, amounted to ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand livres of that currency. In the reign of Lewis 
XI. they were four millions and an half of livres, which 
at ten livres to the mark, will make twenty-three milli- 
ons and an half of our preſent currency. Now, if we 
examine the price of commodities according to this pro- 
portion, eſpecially corn, which is the principal one, we 
hall find that they were not worth above one half o 
® what they are at preſent: ſo that with twenty-three 


| millions and an half, the government then anſwered all 


the purpoſes, tor which it is at pretent obliged to expend 
forty· ſix. 
Such was the condition of the French power before 
$ Burgundy, the Franche Comte, Artois, the territory of 
Boulogne, the cities on the Somme, Provence, and 
Anjou, were annexed to the monarchy by Lewis XI. 
This kingdom foon afterwards became the moſt power- 
ful in Europe, and might be compared to a river {ſwelled 
by a thouſand lefler ſtreams, and cleared from the mud 
and weeds which had ſo long interrupted its courſe. 
X Titles at this time firſt began ** given to power. 
Lewis XI. was the firſt king of France who had the title 
of Majeſty given him, which before was only given to 
the emperor, and which the German chancery has never 
granted to any king even to this day. The kings of 
Arragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, had the title of High- 
neis, The king of England was ſtiled Your Grace: 
and Lewis XI. might have been called Your Deſ- 
potſhip. | 

We have now ſeen by what a ſeries of fortunate crimes 
he came to be the firſt abſulute king in Europe, ſince 
tne eltabliſhment of the great feudal government. Fer- 
diaand the Catholic, could never attain this power in 
8 Arragon. Iſabella indeed had the addreſs to work the 
minds of her Caſtilians to paſſive obedience, but ſhe 
never reigned abiolute. Every ſtate, every province, 
and every city throughout Europe, had its particular 
5 privileges ; 
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privileges ; the feudal lords often oppoſed theſe pri- 
vileges, and the kings frequently attempted to ſubject 
both the feudal lords and the cities to their obe- 
dience; but neither of them accompliſhed it, till 
Lewis XI. and he only by ſpilling the blood of Ar- 
magnac and Luxembourg on the ſcaffold, facrificing 
every thing to his vengeance, and paying dearly the 
execution of his vile purpoſes. Iſabella of Caſtile, 
managed with more cunning and leſs cruelty ; for in- 
ſtance, how did ſhe act when wanting to unite the 
duchy of Placentia to her own crown ? By means 
of infinuations and money, ſhe excited the vaſſals of 
the duke of Placentia to revolt againſt him. They 
accordingly aſſemble, and demand to be admitted as 
vaſſals of queen Iſabella, aud ſhe, out of complaiſance, 
complies with their requeſt. _ 

Lewis XI. at the ſame time that be encreaſed his 
power over his ſubjects by his rigorous adminiſtra- 
tion, enlarged his kingdom by his induſtry and ap- 
plication to public buſineſs. He procured the coun- 
ty of Provence in legacy from its laſt ſovereign 
count, and thus deprived the empire of a feuda- 
tory, as Philip of Valois had done with regard to 
Dauphine. He likewiſe annexed Anjou and Maine, 
which belonged to this count, to the crown . of 
France; and thus, by ſkill, money, and good for- 
rune, did the kingdom of France, which, from the 
reign of Hugh Capet, had been of little or no con- 
fideration, and which had been almoſt finally de- 
ſtroyed by the Engliſh, become a conſiderable ſtate. 
The ſame good fortune procured it the addition of 
Burgundy ; - and the faults of the laſt duke reſtored 
this province to the ſtate, which the imprudence of 
its kings had ſeparated from it. 


CHAP, 


might one day have proved very prejudicial to France. 
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C H A P. LAXXAL. 


Of Bus cup, and the Swiss NaTiow, in the Time 
of LEWIS XI. in the fifteenth Century. 


HARLES the Raſh, who was deſcended in a right 

line from John, king of France, held the duchy 
of Burgundy as an appennage of his houſe, together 
with the cities upon the Somme, which had been ceded 
to his family by Charles VII. He was likewiſe poſſeſſed 
by right of ſucceſſion of the Franche Comte, Artois, 
Flanders, and almoſt all Holland. His cities in the 
Low Countries were in a flouriſhing condition, by 
means of their extenſive commerce, which almoſt equal- 
lcd that of Venice; Antwerp was the ſtaple of the north- 
ern nations, the town of Ghent employed fifty thouſand 
workmen in their woollen manufattory, Bruges had as 
great a trade as Antwerp, and Arras was then famous 
tor thoſe fine hangings which itill go by its name in 
Germany, England, and Italy. 

It was then cuſtomary for princes to ſell their domi- 
nions when they were in want of money, as a private 
perſon now ſells his houſe or his eſtate. This cuſtom 
took place after the cruſades, Ferdinand, king of Arra- 
gon, told Rouſſillon to Lewis XI. with right of redemp- 
tion; Charles, duke of Burgundy, had lately purchaſed 
the province of GuelCres, and a duke of Auſtria had 
fold him all the demeſnes he poſſeſſed in Alſace, and 
the neighbourhood of Swiſſerland. This acquiſition 
was worth much more than Charles gave for it, who 
now faw himſelf in poſſeſſion of a ſtate, which reached 
from the banks of the Somme to the gates of Straſburg ; 
he had nothing to do therefore but to enjoy his good 
fortune. Few kings in Europe were fo powerful as 
tumiclt, and not one more rich or magnificent; but 
he was deſirous to erect his ſtates into a kingdom, which 


To 
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To effect this nothing more was neceſſary than to pur- 
chaſe a diploma of the emperor Frederic III. the cuſtom 
being ſtill preſerved of aſking the title of king of the 
emperors, as a kind of homage paid to the ancient 
Roman empire. Charles, however, failed in this nego- 
ciation ; but as he defigned to add Lorraine and Swiſſer- 
land to his dominions, he was ſure that if he ſucceeded 
he might make himſelf king without the permiſſion of 
any one. 

He was not at the leaſt pains to diſguiſe his ambition, 
ard this procured him the ſurname of the Raſh. We 

may form an idea of his haughtineſ by his 

1474 manner of receiving the deputics from Sw iſſer- 

land. The writers of that country affirm, 
that he obliged them to addreſs him upon their knees. 
This is a ſtrange contradiction in the manners of a free 
nation which ſoon after became his conquerors. 

The foundation of the duke of Burgundy's pretenſi- 
ons to this homage, to which the Helvetic body ſubmit- 
ted, was as follows: Several Swiſs villages were ſituated 
in the midf of the demeſnes which he had purchaſed of 
the duke of Auftria, and he thought, when he made this 
purchaſe, that he bought theſe people likewiſe as ſlaves : 
the deputies of the commons always addreſſed the king 
of France upon the knee, and the duke of Burgundy 
had always kept up the etiquette of the chiefs of his 
houſe. We have elſewhere obſerved that ſeveral kings, 
after the example of the emperor, had infiſted on the 
ceremony of the bended knee when -ſpoken to, or pre- 
ſented with any thing ; and that this cuſtom, which 
came originally from Aſia, had been introduced by 
Conſtantine, and before him by Diocleſian. From 
hence came the cuſtom, that a vaſſal ſhould do homage 
to his lord by kneeling with both knees upon the 
ground, and likewiſe the cuſtom of kiſſing the pope's 
feet. This is the hiſtory of human vanity. | 

Philip of Comincs, and the croud of hiſtorians that 
follo ved him, pretend, that the war againſt the Swiſs, 
which proved fo fatal to the duke of Burgundy, was 
occaſioned by a cart-load of ſheep-ſkins. The ſlighteſt 
occaſion will kindle a war when matters are ripe for 5 2 

ut 
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but Lewis XI. had for a long time been endeavouring 
to animate the Swiſs againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
and many acts of hoſtility had paſſed between both 
parties, before the adventure of the ſheep-ſkins. The 
truth is, that Charles's ambition was the only occaſion 
of the war. 

There were at that time only eight Swiſs cantons: 
Fribourg, Soleure, Schaffhouſe, and Appenzel, not 
having then entered into the alliance; nor did Baſil, 
an imperial town, whoſe ſituation upon the Rhine 
made it a rich and flouriſhing port, make a part of this 
infant republic, known then only for its poverty, ſim- 
plicity, and courage. The deputies of Berne preſented 
a remonſtrance to this ambitious prince, ſetting forth, 
that their whole country was not worth the ſpurs worn 
by his knights. Theſe deputies did not addreſs Charles 
upon the knee ; they ſpoke with humility, and defended 
themſelves bravely. 

The duke's genda1merie, whoſe armour 
was all covered with gold, were twice beaten, 1476 
and ſuffered the moſt ſhameful defeat from 
theſe humble villagers, who were aſtoniſhed at the rich- 
neſs of the ſpoils they found in the enemy's camp. 

Could it have been foreſeen, that, when the largeſt 
diamond in Europe, taken by a Swiſs ſoldier in the 
battle of Granſon, was fold by him to his general for a 
crown ; could it have been foreſeen, I ſay, at that 
time, that one day there ſhould be as beautiful and 
* cities in Swiſſcrland as the capital of the duch 
of Burgundy then was? The luxury of jewels and rich 
ſtuffs was for a long time unknown to thoſe people, and 
when it came to be known, it was prohibited; but the 
folid riches, which conſiſt in agriculture, were always 
left tree, to be gathered by the free and victorious hands 
of the inhabitants. The conveniencies of life have 
been more ſought after by them of late ; and the plea- 
fares of ſcciety and ſound philoſophy, without which 
ſocicty can afford no laſting pleaſure, have found their 
way into thoſe parts of Swiſſerland where the climate is 
more mild, and where plenty now reigns. In fine, in 
ſome parts of this country, formerly ſo wild and un- 


couth, 
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couth, they have at length found the way to join the 
politeneſs of Athens with the Spartan ſimplicity. 

In the mean time Charles the Raſh determined to 
revenge himſelf upon Lorraine, and wreſt the city of 
Nanci (which he had taken once before) from its law- 
ful poſſeſſor duke Rene ; but theſe very Swiſs, who had 
formerly conquered him, being now joined by the peo- 
ple of Fribourg and Soleure, who in that rendered 
themſelves worthy of the alliance, again defied the uſurp- 

er of their country, who purchaſed with his 

1477 blood the title of Raſh, beſtowed upon him 

by poſterity. | 

Then it was that Lewis XI. made himſelf maſter of 
Artois and the cities in the Somme, and of the duchy 
of Burgundy as a male- fief, and of the city of Beſangon, 
as lying very convenient for him. | 

The princeſs Mary, daughter to Charles the Raſh, 
and fole heireis of ſo many provinces, ſaw herſelf by 
tais means ftript in an inſtant of two thirds of her in- 
heritance. Lewis might alſo have added to the king- 
dom of France the Seventeen Provinces, which almoſt 
all belonged to this princeſs, by marrying her to his 
ſon ; but he vainly — himſelf with having her 
for daughter-in-law, whom he had ſtript of her domini- 
ons; and thus this great politician miſſed an opportuni- 
ty of annexing Franche Comte and all the Low Coun- 
tries to his kingdom. | 

The people of Ghent and of the reſt of the towns in 
Flanders, who enjoyed more freedom at that time under 
their ſovereigns, than even the Engliſh do under their 
kings, deſtined Maximilian, fon to the emperor Fre. 
deric III. for a conſort to their princeſs. 

At preſent ſubjects learn the marriages of their prin- 
ces, the making of war and peace, the laying on of 
taxes, and in ſhort the whole of their deſtiny, from the 
declarations iſſued by their maſters, but it was not fo in 
Flanders : the people of Ghent determined that their 

rinceſs ſhould marry a German: and they cut off the 
8860's of the princeſs Mary's chancellor, and of her 
chamberlain Imbercourt, for having entered into a treaty 
of marriage for her with the dauphin of France; and 

h theſe 
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theſe two miniſters were executed in the very preſence 
of the young princeſs, who pleaded in vain 1478 
for their pardon with heſe rough people. 7 

Maximilian, who was invited rather by the people 
than the princeſs, repaired to Ghent to conclude hi 
nuptials, like a private gentleman going to make his 
fortune by marrying a rich heireſs ; his wife defrayed 
the expence of his journey, his equipage, and his 
houſhold. But though he eſpouſed Mary, he did not 
get poſſeſſion of her dominions, and was only the huſ- 
band of a ſovereign princeſs; and even when at the 
death of his wife he became guardian to the ſon he had 
by her; when he had the government of the Low 
Countries, and even after he came to be king of the Ro- 
mans, and emperor, the inhabitants of Bruges impri- 
ſoned him in 1488 for four months, for having violated 
their privileges. Thus, if princes have frequently 
abuſed their power, the people on the other hand have 
as much abuſed their privileges. | 

This marriage of the heireſs of Burgundy with Maxi- 
milian proved the fource of all thoſe wars, which have 
for ſuch a number of years ſet the houſe of France at 
variance with that of Auſtria, This it was which gave 
rite to the greatneſs of Charles V. and brought Europe 
to the brink of ſlavery : all through the obſtinacy of 
the citizens of Ghent, in marrying their princeſs, 
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& & HE extinction of the houſe of Burgundy, the 
adminiſtration of Lewis XI. and above all, the 
new method of making war lately introduced through- 
out Europe, had by litile and little contributed to the 
abolition of that kind of military dignity or brotherhood, 
known by the name of chivalry, of which only the 
ſhadow is now left. | 


This 
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This chivalry was a military inſtitution which had 


ariſen of itſelf among the great lords, in the ſame man- 
ner as religious ſocieties or brotherhoods had been eſta- 
liſhed among the citizens. This inſtitution owed its 
birth to the anarchy and rapine which deſolated all 
Europe upon the decline of the Charlemagne family. 
The nobles of all degrees, dukes, counts, viſcounts, 
vidames, caſtellans, were now become ſovereign princes 
in their own territories, and continually making war 
upon each other; and, inſtead of the great armies of 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, almoſt all 
Europe was divided into ſmall troops of ſeven or eight 
hundred men, and ſometimes much leſs. Two or 
three towns made a petty ſtate, which was inceſſantly 
fighting with its neighbouring ſtate. The communica- 
tion between the provinces was ſhut up, the high roads 
were neglected, or ſo infeſted with robbers, that the 
merchant could no longer travel in ſafety, or bring his 
commodities to market; without which there was no 
ſubũſting. Every poſſeſſor of a cattle ſtopt them upon 
the road, and laid them under contribution, and many 
of the larger caities upon the borders of the rivers were 
real dens of thieves, who not only plundered the mer- 
chants, but frequently carried of all the women that 
came in their way. | 

Several of the lords by degrees entered into aſſociati- 
ons for the defence of the public ſatety, and the protec- 
tion of the ladies, to which they bound themſelves by 
oath ; and this virtuous inſtitution, by being made a 
religious act, became an indiſpenſible duty; ſeveral 
aſſociations of this kind were formed in molt. ot the pro- 
vinces, and every lord of a large ficf held it an honour 
to be a knight, and admitted into this order. 

Towards the eleventh century there were ſeveral re- 
ligious and profane ceremonies appointed for the ob- 
| ſervance of each candidate, which ſeemed to throw a 
new character upon the order. The perſon who ſtood 
for admittance was to faſt, to confeſs himſelf, to receive 
the ſacrament, and to pals one whole night under arms: 
after this he was to fit at a table by himſelf, while his 
godtathers, and the ladies that were to arm the new 

knight, 
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© knight, dined at another. The candidate, clad in a 
* white robe, was at his little table by himſett, where it 
was forbidden him to ſpeak, laugh, or even to touch 
food. The next day he was to make his entrance into 
the church, with his ſword hanging about his neck, 
and received the prieſt's benediction; he was then to 
go and kneel down before the lord or lady, who was to 
inveſt him with his armour of knighthood. Thoſe of 
the afliſtants who were qualified put on his ſpurs, clad 
him with his cuiraſs, his cap, his cuiſhes, his gauntlets, 
and the coat of mail called the haubert. The godfa- 
© ther who inſtalled him gave him three {trokes with the 
flat of his ſword on the neck, in the name of God, 
St. Michael, and St. George. And, from this inſtant, 
every time he heard mats he drew his ſword at the 
; reading of the goſpel, and held it upright. 
The inſtallation was followed by a magnificent en- 
tertainment, and frequently by a tournament; but 
© theſe were always at the people's expence. The great 
I feudal lords impoſed a tax upon their vaſſals on the day 
that any of their children were made knights. Young 
people were generally admitted to this honour at the 
age of twenty-one: before that they were termed ba- 
> chelora, which is as much as to ſay leſſer knights, var- 
lets, or ſquires; and the lords who were incorporated 
in theſe military ſocieties, frequently gave their chil- 
dren to each other, to be brought up at a diſtance from 
their parent's roof, under the name of valets or appren- 
# tices in chivalry. | 
* Thele knights were in greateſt vogue in the time of 
the cruſades. The lords of fiefs, who brought vaſſals 
Into the field under their banner, were called knights 
bannerets; not that the title of knight alone gave 
them the privilege of appearing in the field with ban- 
ners. It was their power, and not the ceremony of in- 
ſtallation, which enabled them to raiſe troops and keep 
them on foot. They were bannerets in virtue of their 
ficfs, and not of their knighthood ; this title being 
only a diſtinction introduced by cuſtom ; a kind of 
conventional honour, and not any real dignity in the 
ſtate N | ; p 
fate, nor of the Icaſlt weight in the form of govern- 
| ment. 
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ment. The knights had no ſhare in the elections of 
emperors or kings; nor was it neceſſary to have been 
dubbed a knight to be admitted to a feat in the diets 
of the empire, the parliaments of France, or the cortes 
of Spain. In a word, none of the eſſentials of govern- 
ment, ſuch as infeoffments, rights of dependency and 
juriſdiction, inheritance, or laws, had any connection 
with chivalry, The chief privileges of this inſtitution 
conſiſted in bloody exhibitions and tournaments. A 
bachelor or eſquire was not in general allowed to enter 
the liſts againſt a knight. 

Kings themſelves frequently entered into this order, 
but this made no addition to their honour or power ; 
they did it only to encourage chivalry and valour by 
their example. The knights were always treated with 
g eat reſpect by the community, and that was all. 

But after king Eward III. inſtituted the order of the 
garter ; Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, that of 
the golden fleece; and Lewis XI. the order of St. 
Michael, which at its firſt inſtitution was as noble as 
either of the other two, though now ſo ridiculouſly 
diſgraced ; then the ancient chivalry began to decline. 
It had no longer any diſtinguiſhing mark, nor a chief 
to confer the particular honours and privileges of the 
order. And there were no longer any knights banner- 
ets after the kings and great princes had erected mili- 
tary companies; ſo that chivalry became then only a 
name. The honour of knighthood was generally con- 
ferred by a great prince on ſome renowned warrior. 
Thoſe lords who were of any eſtabliſhed rank of dig- 
nity took, with the reſt of their titles, that of knight ; 
and all thoſe who made profeſſion of arms called them- 
ſelves eſquires. | 

The military orders of knighthood, as thoſe of the 
Templars, of Malta, the Teutonic order, and ſeveral 
others, are only imitations of the ancient chivalry, and 
have added religious ceremonies to the military function. 
But this kind of chivalry is quite different from the an- 
cient inſtitution, and was only productive of certain 
orders of military monks, founded by the popes, en- 
dowed with benefices, and confined to three orders of 

monks. 
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monks. Of theſe extraordinary orders, ſome have been 
great conquerors, others have been ſuppreſſed on ac- 
count of their debaucheries, and others ſtill continue to 
ſubſiſt in high reputation. 

The Teutonic was a ſovereign order, as that of 
Malta ſtill is, and will long continue to be. 

Almoſt every prince in Europe has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh an order of knighthood. The fimple title of 
knight, beſtowed by the kings of England upon ſome 
of the principal citizens, without their being incorpo- 
rated into any particular order, is derived {rom the an- 
cient chivalry, but differs widely from its original. 
The ancient chivalry has been preſerved no where but 
in France, in the ceremony of creating knights all the 
ambaſſadors ſent to that court from the republic of 
Venice; and in this inſtallation the dubbing or ſtriking 
with the ſword is the only part of the original inſtitution 
which is preſerved. 

Here we have exhibited to us a various picture; and 
if we attentively trace the chain of all the cuſtoms in 
Europe fince the time of Charlemagne, in ſtate, church, 
war, honours, finances, and ſociety, nay even in dreſs 
itſelf, we ſhall meet with nothing but one perpetual 
change, 


C BA P. LXXXH. 


OftheFeupar Goveanuent, in the fifteenth Century, 
after the death of LEWIS XI. 


V OU have already ſeen how in Italy, France, 
and Germany, anarchy was turned into deſpotiſm, 
under the reign of Charlemagne, and deſpotiſm again 
overturned by anarchy under his deſcendents. 

You are ſenſible how wrong it is to think, that there 
were no hereditary fiefs before the time of Hugh Capet. 


Normandy is a ſtrong inſtance of the contrary. Bavaria 


aud Aquitain were hereditary fiefs before Charlemagne's 
time; 
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time; as were almoſt all the Italian fiefs under the 
Lombard kings. In the reign of Charles the Fat 
and the Simple, the great officers of ſtate and ſome 
biſhops arrogated to themſelves the rights of regality. 
But there were always poſſeſſors of large territories un- 
der the title of Sires in France, Herren in Germany, 
and Ricos Hombres in Spain. There were always like- 
wiſe ſome great cities governed by their own magil- 
trates, as Rome, Milan, Lyons, Rheims, &. Now 
the bounds of the liberties of theſe cities, and thoſe of 
the power of particular lords, have been always chang- 
ing; and force and fortune have determined every 
thing. If ſome of the great officers became uſurpers, 
the father of Charlemagne had been the ſame. Pepin 
the grandſon of Arnold, biſhop of Metz, and preceptor 
to Dagobert, dethroned the 3 of Clovis“: Hugh 
Capet diſpoſſeſſed Pepin's family; and the deſcendants 
of this Hugh Capet were never able to re-afſemble the 
ſcattered members of the French monarchy. 

The feudal power in France received a mortal blow 


_ from Lewis XI. and was vigorouſly oppoſed in Spain by 


Ferdinand and Iſabella. In England it had been obliged 
to give way to the mixed form of government. It ſtill 
ſubliſted in Poland indeed, though under another form. 
But in Germany it remained in full vigour, and was 
even encreafing every day. The count de Boulainvilliers 
calls this conſtitution. © The effort of human genius.” 
Loiſcau, and other great civilians, term it“ An ex- 
travagant inſtitution; a monſter compoſed of members 
without an head.” 


We cannot think it a very powerful effort of genius, 
but rather the mere natural and common effect of hu- 
man reaſon and ambition, for thoſe who were in oo 
ſeſſion of lands to be deſirous of being maſters in their 
own territories. The great land-holders, from the 
midft of Muſcovy to the mountains of Caſtile, have all 
thought in the ſame manner, though they may not per- 
haps have communicated their ideas to each other ; and 
were .all equally defirous that their lives and eſtates 


ſhould 
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ſhould not depend upon the abſolute power of a king. 
They have aſſociated together in every country to op- 
poſe this power, and at the ſame time have exerciſed it 
as much as they were able upon their own vaſlals and 
ſubjects. 

This kind of government prevailed in Europe for 
upwards of five hundred years; it was indeed unknown 
among the Greeks and Romans. But certainly that 
cannot properly be called an extravagant inſtitution, 
which has been ſo univerſally received in Europe. It 
is doubtleſs an unjuſt one, becauſe the greater number 
are cruſhed by the fewer, and the private citizen can 
never hope to riſe but by a general ſubverſion of the 
ſtate. No flouriſhing cities, no extenſive commerce, 
nor no encouragement for the polite arts are found un- 
der a government purely feuda]: and the powerful cities 
in Germany and Flanders flouriſhed only in conſequence 
of a ſhort interval of liberty. The cities of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp, for example, are to be confider- 
ed rather as republics under the protection of the dukes 
of Burgundy, than towns fubje& to the arbitrary au- 
thority of thoſe dukes. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
imperial cities. | 

You have ſeen the feudal anarchy eſtabliſh itſelf 
through a great part of Europe under the ſucceſſors of 
Charlemagne: but before his time, and under the 
Lombard kings, the feudal form of government was 
more regular. The Franks, when they invaded Gaul, 
divided amongſt them the territories of Clovis: there- 
fore the count de Boulainvilliers will have it that the 
lords of caſtles were all ſovereign princes in France. 
But what perſon not poſſeſſed of territories can ſay, I 
am a deſcendent of one of the conquerors of Gaul? Or, 
though he ſhould be deſcended in a right line from any 
one of theſe uſurpers, would not the cities and com- 
mons have a better right to recover their liberty than 
this Frank ever could have had to deprive them of it. 

It cannot be ſaid that the feudal power in Germany 
was eſtabliſhed by right of conqueſt, as it was in Lom- 
bardy and France. Germany was never entirely con- 
quered by foreigners ; and yet it is, at this time, the 


only 
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only country in the world where the feudal law truly 
ſubſiſts. The Boyards of Ruſha have their ſubjects, but 
they are ſubjects themſelves, and do not form a body 
politic like the German princes. The Tartar khans and 
the princes of Walachia and Moldavia are real feudal 
lords, holding of the grand ſeignior. But then they are 
liable to be depoled by an order of divan ; whereas the 
German lords cannot be diſpoſſeſſed but by the general 
decree of the whole nation. The Poliſh nobility are 
more upon an equality with each other than the land- 
holders in Germany ; therefore this is not a real feudal 
vernment. There are likewiſe no rear-vaſſals in Po- 
land. A nobleman there is not the ſubject of another 
nobleman, as in Germany. Poland is an ariſtocratic 
republic, where the common people are all ſlaves, 

The feudal law is on a different footing in Italy. 
Every territory is deemed a fief of the empire in Lom- 
bardy, which occaſions great uncertainty ; for the em- 

rors are ſupreme lords of thoſe fiefs, only in quality 
of kings of Italy, and ſucceſſors to the kings of Lom- 
bardy. Now certainly a diet of Ratiſbon is not king of 
Italy. But what has happened from this? The Ger- 
manic liberty having prevailed over the imperial au- 
thority in Germany, and the empire having become a 
diſtinct thing trom the emperor, the Italian fieis call 
themſelves vaſſals of the empire, and not of the em- 

ror. Thus one feudal adminiſtration is become ano- 
ther feudal adminiſtration. The fief of Naples again is 
of a nature entirely different from either of theſe. It is 
a homage paid by the ſtronger to the weaker ; a kind of 
ceremony kept up by cuſtom. 

Every thing has been a hef in Europe, and the laws 
of fiefs have been every where different. When the 
male branch of Burgundy became extinct, Lewis XI. 
thought he had a right to ſucceed to that dukedom. 
But if the houſe of Saxony or Bavaria was to fail, the 
emperor would have no right to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
' provinces : nor would the pope have any claim to the 

ingdom of Naples, in caie the reigning family was 
to become extinct. Thete rights are all derived from 


force, cuitom, or agreement. Force gave Burgundy to 
RE Lewis 
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Lewis XI. for there was ſtill a prince of that houſe liv- 
ing, the count of Nevers, who was a deſcendent of the 
lawful poſſeſſors, but dared not aſſert his right. It was 
likewiſe no leſs ſcandalous that Mary of Burgundy was 
excluded from the ſucceſſion : for in the grant, made of 
the dominion of Burgundy to her anceſtors, by king John 
of France, it is expreſsly ſaid, © that the heirs ſhall 
ſucceed to the honours :” now a daughter is an heir- 
eis. 

The queſtion concerning male and female fiefs, the 
right of liege homage or imple homage ; the confuſion 
among thoſe lords who held different lands in vaſſalage 
of two lords paramount at a time, and among the vaſlals 
of lords paramount who conteſted the ſupreme demeſne; 
and a thouſand difficulties of the like nature, gave riſe 
to numberleſs proceſſes, which could be decided only 
by the force of arms. The fortunes and poſſeſſions 
Jof private citizens were ſti]! in a more unhappy ſitua- 
tion. 
What muſt be the ſituation of that vaſſal, whoſe 
lord is himſelf ſubje& to another, who holds of a third 
He muſt be involved in ſuits in almoſt every court, and 
© loſe all he is worth before he can obtain a final decree. 
lt is certain that the people never voluntarily made 
choice of this form of government; nor is that country 


FX worthy to be inhabited, where all degrees and condin- 
ons are not equally ſubjected to the laws. 


C338 A F. LAAAIN, 


Of CHARLES VIII. and of the State of Exo, 


when that Prince undertook the Conqueſt of Na- 
PLES, 


EWIS XI. left his ſon Charles VIII. a child of 


fourteen years of age, weak in body, and unim- 


proved in mind, maſter of the fincſt and moſt powerful 


kingdom in Europe. But he left him at the fame time 
a civil war, which is almoſt the inſeparable attendant 


upon 
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upon a minority. The young king was indeed no long- 
er a minor by Charles V.'s law: but he was flill ſo by 
nature. His eldeſt filter Anne, wife to Baujeu, duke 
of Bourbon, was left regent by her father's will, and is 
ſaid to have been very worthy of this high poſt. Lewis, 
duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and afterwards 
that Lewis XII. — memory is ſtill ſo dear, began by 
being the ſcourge of the kingdom to which he after- 
wards proved the tendereſt parent, In the firſt place, 
his rank of firſt prince of the blood, had been ſo far 
from procuring him any ſhare in the government, that 
it had not even given him the right of precedency over 
thoſe peers who were of more ancient creation. On 
the other hand, it ſeemed very extraordinary, that a wo- 
man, who was by law declared incapable of aſcending 
the throne, ſhould nevertheleſs reign under another 
name. Theſe conſiderations excited Lewis of Orleans, 
who was of an ambitious temper, (as the moſt virtuous 
frequently are) to raite a civil war againſt the king his 
maſter, in order to be made his guardian. 

The parliament of Faris then found, for the firſt time, 
of how much conſideration it might be during a mino- 
rity. The duke of Orleans applied in perſon to the 
courts, for an order to alter the adminiſtration. La 
Vaquerie, the firſt preſident, who was an able lawyer, 
r him anſwer, that the parliament had nothing to 
do either with the financesor the government of the ſtate, 
which belonged to the general ſtates, whom the parlia- 
ment did not repreſent. 

This reply proves, that the city of Paris at that time 
was in full tranquillity, and that the parliament was in 

the intereſt of Mad:me de Baujeu. A civil 

1488 war now broke out in the provinces, and eſpe- 

cially in that of Brittany, where the old 
duke Francis II. eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of Or- 
leans. A battle was fought near St. Aubin in Brittany; 
and here it muſt be obierved, that, in the army of the 
Bretons and the duke of Orleans, there were between 
four and five hundred Engliſh, notwithſtanding the 
troubles which then diſtracted that country, and drain- 
ed it of its ſoldiers. The Engliſh have ſeldom ftood 
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neuter when France was to be attacked. The rebel 
army was defeated by that great general Lewis de la 
Trimouille, who took their chief, the duke of Orleans, 
priſoner, who afterwards came to be his ſovereign, 
Lewis may be reckoned the third king of the Capet fa- 
mily who had been taken priſoner in battle, and he was 
not the laſt. The duke of Orleans continued priſoner 
near three years in the tower of Bourges, till 

Charles VIII. went in perſon to deliver him 1491 
from thence. The manners of the French 

were much milder than thoſe of the Engliſh, who, har- 
rafſed with continual civil wars at that time, made it 
their common practice to put to death by the hands 
of the executioner thoſe whom they conquered in 
battle “. 

The peace and greatneſs of France were at len 
happily eſtabliſhed by the marriage of Charles VIII. 
who obliged the old duke of Brittany to give him his 
daughter to wife, with all his dominions in dowry. 


The princeſs Anne of Brittany, one of the moſt beau- 


X tiful women of her age, had a paſhon for the duke of 
| Orleans, who was ftill in the flower of his youth, and 
2X maiter of many amiable accompliſhments; and who, by 
S this civil war, found himſelf deprived at once of his li- 
_ and his miſtreſs. 
| pon the marriages of princes, in Europe, depends the 
fate of their people. Charles VIII. who, during the 
life-time of his father, might have eſpouſed the prin- 
ceſs Mary, heireſs of Burgundy, might now have had to 
wife the daughter of this Mary, and of Maximilian 
«ing of the Romans; and Maximilian on his fide, who 
had loſt his queen, Mary of Burgundy, had, not with- 
out reaſon, entertained hopes of obtaining Anne of Brit- 


WW tiny for his ſecond conſort. He had even gone ſo far as 


to elpouſe her by proxy; and the count of Naſlau had, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, put one leg in- 
to the princeſs's bed, in the name of the king of the 
Romans. But this did not hinder the king of France 

Vol. III. from 


®* See Chap. xciv. 
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from concluding his marriage; and he obtained the 
rinceſs, together with Brittany for her portion, which 
ſince been reduced to a province of France. "i 
France was then in its zenith of glory, and no- 
thing, but the many errors it was afterwards guilty of, 
— have prevented it from being the arbiter of 
Europe. | 
We may remember that the laſt count of Provence 
bequeathed his dominions to Lewis XI. F This count, 
in whom the houſe of Anjou became extinct, took the 
title of king of the two Sicilies, which his family had 
loſt the poſſeſſion of for a long time. This title he alſo 
left to Lewis XI. by the donation of the county of Pro- 
vence. Charles VIII. determining not to wear an emp- 
ty title, made all preparations for the conqueſt of Na- 
ples, and the dominion of all Italy. 
| Here we muſt ſtop, and take a view of the ſtate of 
Europe towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
theſe events took place. 


CH AP. L. 


The Srarz of Evroys, at the End of the fifteenth 
Century. 


T this time died the emperor Frede- 

1493 ric III. of the houſe of Auſtria, leav- 
ing the empire to his fon Maximilian, who 

was in his father's life-time elected king of the Romans. 
But theſe kings of the Romans had no power in Italy, 
and that which was left them in Germany, was little 
more than that of a doge of Venice; beſides this, the 
houſe of Auſtria was far trom being formidable in itſelf. 
They may in vain ſhew the tomb of this emperor at 
Vienna, with this epitaph, * Here lies Frederic III. the 
pious and auguſt, emperor, ſovereign of 3 
ing 


+ See Chap. IXXX. 
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: Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, archduke of Auſ- 
= Ne This only ſerves to ſhew the vanity of 
Wuch inſcriptions : Frederic never enjoyed any other 
og F to Hungary but the crown, orna- 
ented with a few jewels, which he always kept 
Wocked up in his cloſer, and would never reſtore to his 
Supil Ladiſlaus, who was the true king of Hungary, nor 
So thoſe whom the Hungarians afterwards choſe for their 
Wovereigns, and who defended them againſt the Turks. 
e was hardly poſſeſſed of half the province of Auſtria ; 
is couſins had the reſt ; and as to the title of ſove- 
Sign of Chriſtendom, it is eaſy to ſee how well he 
Weſcrved that. His fon Maximilian had, befides the 
Wecmeſnes left him by his father, the regency of the 
Wominions of Mary of Burgundy, his wife; but he go- 
Werned only in the name of his ſon Philip the Handſome. 
s to the reſt, we know that he was called Maſfimiliano 
bi danari ; a ſurname which does not ſhew him to 
ve been a prince of any great power. : 
England, which was till little better than a nation of 
vages, after having been long rent to pieces by the 
vil wars of the white and red roſes, in the manner 
IT hich we ſhall ſoon relate, had but juſt begun to breath 
der its king Henry VII. who, after the example of 
wis XI. humbled the barons, and favoured the peo- 
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t the unfortunate Reign of Henry IV. ſurnamed 
the IMPOTENT ; of ISABELLA and FERDINAND; 


the Taking of Gan, and the Perſecution againſt 
the Jews and Mooxs. 


HE Chriſtian princes of Spain had always been 
at variance with each other, The race of Henr 


* 
Tranſtamare, the baſtard uſurper, (fince we mult 
C 2 call 

* Or, Maximilian the Money leſs. 


, 
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call things by their proper names) till continued o 


reign in Caſtile, and an uſurpation of a more ſingular 
kind laid the foundation of the Spaniſh grandeur. 1 
Henry IV. one of the deſcendants of Tranſtamare, 
who began his — reign in 1454, was totally 
i ures. Never can» a court be en- 

tirely given up to debaucheries, but revolutions, or at 
leaſt ſeditions, muſt be the conſequences. Donna Juana, 
his queen, whom we ſhall call by this name, to di- 
ftinguiſh her from his daughter the princeſs Joan, and ſe- 
veral other princeſſes of the fame name, was a daugh- ? 
ter of Portugal: ſhe took not the leaſt pains to conceal Þ 
her gallantries, and few women ever carried on their 
amours with leſs regard to decency. Henry IV. paſſed 7 
his time with his wife's lovers, and theſe diverted 3 
themſelves with the king's miſtreſſes. In ſhort, ever 
thing conſpired to ſet the Spaniards an example of the 


greateſt efleminacy and moit conſummate debauchery. ix 
The adminiſtration being ſo weak, the malecontents, 
who make the majority at all times, and in all coun- 


tries, became very numerous in Caſtile. This kingdom | 
was then governed as France, England, Germany, and 


all the other monarchical ſtates in Europe had for a long 35 


time been. The vaſſals ſhared in the ſovereign autho-- 
rity ; and if the biſhops were not, like thoſe of Ger- 
many, ſovereign princes, they were lords and great vaſ- 
ſals, the ſame as in France. 4 

An archbiſhop of Toledo, named Carillo, with ſeve- 
ral other biſhops, headed the party againſt the king 
and the ſame diſorders were renewed in Spain whici: 8 
had afflited France in the reign of Lewis the Feeble 
Germany under a number of its emperors, and whici} 


we ſhall ſoon ſee appear again in France under Hen- 


ry III. and deſolate England in the reign of Charles I. 
The rebels, now grown powerful, de poſcd i 

1455 their king in effigy; a ceremony which had 
never before entered into the heads of an 

faction. They erected a great ſtage in the plain * Y 
Avila, upon which was placed a ſorry wooden figure, 3 
repreſenting Henry IV. dreſſed in his robes and other? 
enſigns of royalty. To this figure they read the ſen- 


tence 
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nce of depoſition, after which the archbiſhop of 


0 
r MT oledo took off the crown, another perſon the ſword, 


nd a third took away the ſceptre ; they then, from the 
ne ſtage, proclaimed a young brother of Henry's, 
aimed Alphonſo, king in his ſtead. This -farce was 
ollowed by all the horrors of civil war, which did not 
Feaſe even after the death of the young prince, on whom 
„ Ihe conſpirators had beſtowed the kingdom. The arch- 
Piſchop and his party declared the king impotent, at 
he very time that he was ſurrounded by miſtreſles ; 
nd, by a proceeding unheard of in any ftate, pro- 
ounced his daughter Joan a baſtard, and born in 
ultery *. 


Several of the grandees on this occaſion laid claim to 
d he crown ; but the rebels agreed to acknowledge the 
y WMing's fitter Iſabella, a princeſs of ſeventeen years of age, 


oner than ſubmit to one of their equals; and choſe 
SW&ather to lay che kingdom waſte in the name of a young 
queen, who had as yet no intereſt, than to raiſe up any 
eerſon to be their maſter. 

The archbiſhop, who then had made war againſt his 
ing, in the name of the infant, now continued to carry 


ton in the name of the infanta; and Henry could not 
2. ertricate himſelf out of all theſe troubles, nor remain 
r. auiet upon his throne, till he had ſigned one 

. Wot the moſt ſhameful treaties that had ever 1468 


been extorted from a ſovereign ; by which he 
. acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabella, as the only lawful hei- 
; reſs to his kingdom, in prejudice to the undoubted rights 
of his own daughter Joan : and at this price he pur- 

2 c baſed of his rebellious ſubjects the empty title of king. 

But, in order to complete their work, it was necefl; 
provide the young princeſs Iſabella a huſband able to 
detend her claim. For this purpoſe they caſt their eyes 
on Ferdinand, heir to the crown of Arragon, a prince 
% nearly of the ſame age with Iſabella. The archbiſhop 


1 C3 married 
0 i 
„ The whole nation was ſo well convinced of the king's im- 


1 botence, and that this child was the daughter of don Bertrand 
1.4 de la Cueva, that they beſtowed upon her the name of Ber- 
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married them privately ; and this marriage, concluded , 


under ſuch fatal auſpices, proved nevertheleſs the foun. © 
dation of the Spaniſh greatneſs. At firſt it revived all 
— diviſions, civil wars, fraudulent 

1469 treaties, and thoſe outward recohciliations 
which ſerve only to a1gment a mutual hatred, 3 

Henry, after having once more ſettled matters on a quiet 


the 


footing, was attacked with a violent diſorder 
1474 at an entertainment given him by one of theſe 
reconciled enemies, and died foon after. 


He vainly bequeathed at his death his kingdom to his 


daughter Joan, and ſwore in vain that ſhe was his law- 
ful daughter; neither his death-bed caths, nor the 


aſſeverations of his queen, availed aught againſt the par- 


ty of Iſabella and Ferdinand (afterwards ſurnamed the ? 


Catholic) king of Arragon and Sicily. They did not 
live together like man and wife, in the common poſ- 


ſeſſion of their eſtates, under the huſband's direction, 4 
but like two monarchs in cloſe alliance. They neither 


loved nor hated each other, were ſeldom in company to- 
4 had each a ſeparate council, and were frequent- 


pl jealous of each other in the adminiſtration : the queen N 


und a ſtill greater ſubject of 1 in the infideli- 
| Bag her huſband, who filled al 


te with his baſtards: but they were both inſeparably 
united in their common intereſts, always acting upon 
the ſame principles, always having the words religion 


and piety in their mouths, and wholly taken up with 
their ambitious views. In ſhort, the rightful heireſs 
Joan, was unable to withſtand their united forces ; at 
length her uncle, don Alphonſo, king of Portugal, who 
was defirous of eſpouſing her, took up arms in her favour. 
But the concluſion of all theſe efforts and 

1479 troubles was, that this unfortunate princeſs 'Y 
ended that life in a convent, which was de- 4 

ſtined to a throne. | 3 
Never was injuſtice better coloured, ſucceeded more 
fortunately, or was juſtified by a more daring and pru- 


dent conduct. Iſabella and Ferdinand eſtabliſhed ſuch a 
power in Spain as had never been known fince the re- 


ſtoration of the Chriſtians. The Moors were now in 3 
poſſeſſion 


the great poſts in the 
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poſſeſſion only of Granada, and drew near their ruin 
in that part of Europe, while the Turks ſeemed on the 
point of ſubduing the other. The Chriſtians had loſt 
Spain in the beginning of the eighth century, by their 
mutual diſcords and diviſions; and the ſame cauſe drove the 
Moors at length out of Spain. 

- Boabdilla, nepheis to Alboacen, king of Granada, 
engaged in rebellion againft him. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, took every opportunity of fomenting this civil 
war, and of ſupporting the nephew againſt the uncle; 
by this means to weaken both the one and the other. 
Soon after the death of Alboacen, he fell upon his ally 
Boabdilla, with the united forces of Arragon and Cal- 
tile. It coſt him fix years to conquer this Mahometan 
kingdom. At length he came and laid ſiege to the city 
of Granada, which held out again him for eight months. 
Queen Iiabella came thither in perſon to ſhare in her 
huſband's triumph. Boabdilla ſurrendered upon con- 


ditions which ſhewed that he was yet able to defend his 


capital: for it was ſtipulated, that nothing ſhould be at- 
tempted againſt the eſtates, lands, liberties, or religion of 
the || ay that the priſoners taken from them ſhould 
be reſtored without ranſom ; and that the Jews, who 
were comprehended in the ſame treaty, ſhould enjoy the 
ſame privileges. | | 

Boabdilla tnen came out of the city, and 
went to preſent the keys to Ferdinand and 1491 
Iſabella, who treated him like a king for the 
laſt time. 

Cotemporary writers who have related this event, tell 
us, that the Mooriſh king ſhed tears when he looked 
back upon the walls of that city, which had been built 
by the Mahometans near 500 years, was full of inhabit- 
ants and riches, adorned with that ſtupendous palace of 
the Mooriſh kings, in which were the fineſt baths in 
Europe, and a number of magnificent and ſpacious 
apartments, ſupported upon an hundred pillars of ala- 
baſter. Perhaps the very luxury, the loſs of which 
he ſo much regretted, had been the inftrument of his 
rum. He retired into Africa, and there ended his 


days, 
C4 Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand was conſidered in Europe as the avenger 
of the Chriſtian religion, and the reſtorer of his country. 
From that time he was called king of Spain: and in 
fact, being maiter of Caſtile by right of marriage, of 
Granada by conqueſt, and of Arragon by birth, he want- 
| ed only Navarre, which he got poſſeſſion of in the end. 
He had ſeveral warm diſputes with France about Cer- 
dagne and Rouſhllon, which had been pledged to Lew- 
is XI. It may be judged whether, as king of Sicily, he 

q could without jealouſy beh id Charles VIII. preparing 
to paſs into Italy, in order to diſpoſſeſs one of the houſe 
of Arragon, then ſettled on the throne of Naples. 

We ſhall ſoon fee in what manner the conſequences 
of ſo natural a jealouly broke forth; but, previous to en- 
tering into the quarrels of princes, you are always de- 
firous to obſerve the fate of the people. You fee that 
Ferdinand and Iſabella did not find the kingdom of 
Spain in the condition it was afterwards under Charles 
V. and Philip II. The mixture of antient Viſigoths, 
Vandals, Atricans, Jews, and Aborigines, had for a long 
time laid waite the land of which they diſputed the 
poſleſſion, and it did not grow fruitful till it came into 
the hands of the Mahometans. The Moors, after they 
were conquered, became farmers to their conquerors, and 
the Chriſtians of Spain were wholly maintained by the 
labours of their antient enemies. They had no manu- 
factures of their own, and as little trade; they were 
hardly acquainted with the common neceſſaries of life: 
they had little or no furniture in their houſes, no inns on 
their roads, no conveniencies for lodging ſtrangers in + 
their towns; and the uſe of fine linen was for a long ⁵ 
time unknown to them, and even that of the coarſer > 
kind was very ſcarce, All their trade, both foreign and 
domeſtic, was carried on by the Jews, who were become 
abſolutely neceſſary in a nation which knew only the uſe 


of arms. . 
When, towards the end of the fifteenth 
1492 century, they began in Spain to enquire into 
the cauſes of the E of the country, 
it was found that the Jews had accumulated to them- 
ſelves, either by trade or uſury, all the money in the 
nation ; 
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ion; and a computation there to be 
> id than he bind and fifty thouſand of this 
foreign nation amongſt them, who were at once fo 
odious and ſo neceſſary to the Spaniards. A number 
of the grandees, who had nothing left but their titles, 
had married into Jewiſh families, as the only means of 
repairing the loſſes they had ſuſtained by their prodiga- 
lity ; and made the leſs ſcruple of ſuch an alliance, 
as it had for a long time been cuſtomary for the Chriſti- 
ans to intermarry with the Moors. It was therefore de- 
bated in the king and queen's council, by what means 
the nation might be delivered from this underhand . 
ranny of the Jews, after having ſhaken off that of 
Mahometans. At length they came to a reſolution, in 
the year 1492, to drive all the Jews out of the — 
dom, and ſhare their ſpoils. Accordingly they were al- 
lowed only fix months to diſpoſe of their effects, which 
they were conſequently obliged to part with at a very 
low price. They were furthermore forbid, upon pain 
of death, to carry with them either gold, filver, or 
jewels. In conſequence of this ordinance, no leſs than 
thirty thouſand Jewiſh families left the kingdom of 
Spain, which, at a computation of five perſons in each 
family, amounts to one hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls. 
Part retired into Africa, and part into Portugal and 
France, and ſeveral returned back, under pretence of 
embracing the Chriſtian religion. They had been ex- 
pelled the kingdom for the fake of getting poſſeſiion of 
their riches, and they were received again for the ſake 
of thoſe they brought back with them ; and it was prin- 
cipally on their account that the tribunal of the inqui- 
ſition was ſet up, that upon the leaſt attempt to exer- 
ciſe any act of their own religion, they might be pro- 
ceeded againſt juridically, and their poſſeſſions forteit- 
ed, No ſuch treatment is offered in India to the Bany- 
ans, who are exactly in that country what the Jews are 
m Europe, a people ſeparated from all the other nations 
by a religion as antient as the annals of the world, but 
united with them by the neceſſity of commerce, of 
IX hich they are the factors, and by which they acquire as 
Xx grcat riches as the Jews r us. Thee Banyans 
f 5 | are 
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are not hated, either by Mahometans, Chriſtians, or 
Pagans ; whereas the Jews are held in execration by all 
nations amongſt whom they are admitted. Some Spa- 


niſh writers pretend that this nation was grown formida- 


ble ; they were certainly hurtful to the Spaniards, by 
the immenſe profits they made of them, but they were 
not a warlike people, and therefore there was nothing to 
fear from them. 'The Spaniards feigned to be alarmed 
at what was only a piece of vanity in the Jews, namely, 
their having endeavoured long before the Chriſtians, to 
form a ſettlement upon the ſouthern coaſts of the king- 
dom. Ir is certain, that they had for time imme- 
morial flocked in great numbers into the province of 
Andaluſia : now they had attempted to cloak this fat 
under a thouſand idle and fabulous notions, which have 
always prevailed among theſe people, the more ſenſible 
E of whom always confine themſelves to buſineſs, and 

e rabbiniſm to thoſe who have nothing better to do. 
The Spaniſh rabbins had written a great deal to prove 
that a colony of Jews flouriſhed in theſe parts in the 
time of king Solomon, and that the inhabitants of 
antient Bztica paid a tribute to him : they endeavour- 
ed to ſupport this aſſertion by a number of falſe medals 
and inſcriptions. This piece of deceit, with others of a 
more eſſential kind of which they were accuſed, contri- 
buted not a little to their diſgrace. 

From this time began in Spain and Portugal, the diſ- 
tinction between old and new Chriſtians, or thoſe fami- 
lies which had intermarried with Jews, and thoſe which 
had made alliances with Moors. 

Nevertheleſs the temporary profit which accrued to 
the ſtate, from the violence offered to the Jews, ſoon de- 
prived it of the certain revenues which theſe people uſed 
to pay into the royal treaſury. 
tinued to be ſeverely felt till the Spaniards made them- 
ſelves maſters of the riches of the new world. How- 
ever, they provided againſt this inconvenience as much 
as might be by the help of bulls: that granted by pope 
Julius II. in 1509, called the Cruzado, brought more 
money into the government than all the taxes it had 
laid upon the Jews. Every private perſon was obliged 

do 
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to purchaſe one of theſe bulls, for the permiſhon to eat 
meat in Lent, and on Fridays and Saturdays throughout 
the year. Noone who went to confeſſion could receive 
abſolution without firſt ſhewing this bull to the prieſt. 
They afterwards fell upon the invention of the bull of 
compoſition, by virtue of which a perſon was allowed to 
keep any thing he had ſtolen, provided he did not 
know the owner. Such ſuperſtitious practices are cer- 
tainly as bad as any thing of the kind with which they 
reproached the Hebrews. Folly, infatuation, and vice, 
are in every country a part of the public revenue. 

The form of abſolution given to thoſe who purchaſed 
this bull, is not unworthy a place in this general picture 
of the cuſtoms and manners of mankind. © By the 
authority of Almighty God, of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and of our moſt holy father the pope, to me committed, 
I grant you the remiſſion of all your fins, confeſſed, 
forgotten, unknown ; and from the pains of purga- 


The Mahometans underwent the ſame treatment from 
Habella, or rather from her miniſter, cardinal Ximenes, 
as the Jews had done: great numbers of them were 
forced to become Chriſtians, notwithſtanding the arti- 
cles of capitulation at Granada, and were ſent to the 
ſtake if they turned again to their own religſon. This 
drove as many Moors out of the kingdom as it had done 
Jews ; nor do we lament the fate of either the Arabs 
or the Hebrews, the one having fo long held Spain in 
ſubjection, and the others having for a ſin longer time 
continued to plunder it. 

About this time the Portugueſe firſt emerged from 
their obſcurity ; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance of 
thoſe ages, began to merit a glory as laſting as the uni- 
verſe, 7 the great change they wrought in the com- 
merce of the world, which was the fruit of their diſco- 
veries. The Portugueſe were the firſt of all the mo- 
dern nations who navigated on the Atlantic Ocean, and 
are indebted only to themſelves for the diſcovery of the 
paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, whereas the 
Spaniards owe the diſcovery of America to foreignery, - 
But it was to one man only, namely, the infant don 
Henry, 
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Henry, that the Portugueſe are indebted for that great J 
undertaking, againſt which they at firſt ſo loudly mur. 7 


mured. Whatever has been done either great or noble 


tn the world, has been brought about wholly by the 
genius and courage of a fingle man, who has dared to 
oppoſe the prejudices of the multitude. 8 1 

Portugal was employed in its great navigations and 
ſucceſſes in Africa, and took no part in the events of 
Italy, which alarmed the reſt of Europe. | 


Of Ir Al u. 


Shall now ſet before you the powers, the intereſts, 
1 and the manners of the ſeveral nations, from the 
mountains of Dauphinẽ to the extremity of Italy. 

The dominions of Savoy, which were not then fo ea, 
tenſive as they are at preſent, as containing neither 
Montferrat nor Saluca, and being deſtitute both of 
money and commerce, was not looked upon as a barrier, 
Its ſovereigns were attached to the houſe of France, 
which had lately, during their minority, diſpoſed of the 


government; and the paſſage c: the Alps was left 
hy Piedmont we deſcend into the territories of 
Milan, the moſt fertile country of Hither Italy. This 
as well as Savoy was an imperial ny, but 
powerful and altogether independent of a feeble em- 
pire. This ftate, after having belonged to the Viſcon- 
tis, paſſed into the hands of a peaſant's baſtard, a great 
man himſelf, and the ſon of a great man. This t 
was Francis Sforza, who by his own merit role to be 
conſtable of Naples, and one of the moſt powerful no- 
blemen in Italy. His baſtard ſon, was one of the Con- 
dottieri, and chief of theſe diſciplined banditti, who fold 
their ſervice to the popes, the Venetians, and the Nea- 
politans, He made himſelf maſter of Naples in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and ſome time after- 
wards of Genoa, which 3674 ee been fo flouriſh- 
ipg a republic, and which, after having ſuſtained nine 
ſucceſive wars with Venice, was now fluctuating from 

one 
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one ſtate of ſlavery to another. It had offered itſelf to 
the French in the reign of Charles VI. and had after- 
wards revolted : it then acknowledged the authority of 
Charles VII. in 1458, and again ſhook off his yoke. It 
would next have ſubmitted to Lewis XI. but that 
monarch returned for anſwer, that it might give itſelf to 
the devil, for he would have nothing to do with it. Af- 
ter all, in 1464, it was obliged to ſubmit to Francis Sfor- 
za, duke of Milan. ; 

Galeas Sforza, the ſon of this baſtard, was 
aſſaſſinated in the cathedral church of Milan 1476 
on St. Stephen's day. I mention this circum- 
ſtance, which otherwiſe would be frivolous, becauſe here 
it is of importance; for the aſſaſſins loudly invoked St. 
Stephen and St. Ambroſe to inſpire them with ſufficient 
courage to murder their prince. Poiſonings, aſſaſſina- 
tions, and ſuperſtition, were the diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtics of the Italians in thofe days, who, though well 
verſed in the arts of revenge, knew not how to fight, 
conſequently the number of poiſoners far exceeded that 
of good ſoldiers. The fon of this unfortunate Galeas 
Sforza, while yet an infant, ſucceeded him in the duchy 
of Milan, under the guardianſhip of his mother, and the 
chancellor Simonetta. But his uncle Ludovico Sforza, 
or Lewis the Moor, drove the mother out of the king- 
dom, put the chancellor to death, and ſoon after poi- 
ſoned his nephew. 

It was this Lewis the Moor who entered into a 
ay J Charles VIII. to favour the deſcent of the French 
in Italy. | 

Tuſcany, a country leſs beholden to the gifts of na- 
ture, was to Milan what the antient Attica was to Bzo- 
tia ; for within the laſt century Florence had fignalized 
itſelf, as we have already ſeen, by its attention to com- 
merce and the liberal arts. The family of Medicis 
were at the head of this polite nation, than whom no 
houſe ever acquired ſupreme power by a more juſt title, 
It obtained it by mere dint of beneficence and virtue. 
Coſmo de Medicis, born in 1389, was a private citizen 
of Florence, who lived without ſeeking for titles; but 
acquired by commerce a fortune equal to the greateſt _ 

monarchs 
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monarchs of his time. He employed his great wealth * 
in relieving the poor, in making himfelf friends among 
the rich by lending money to them, in adorning his 
country with ſuperb edifices, and in inviting to Flo- 
rence the men — among the Greeks who were 
driven from Conſtantinople. His advice was for the 
ſpace of thirty years the — of the republic. His only 
arts were his deeds, which are of all others the 
moſt juſt. er his death his papers ſhew*:d that he 
had lent immenſe ſums to his countrymen, of which he 
had never demanded the leaſt payment, and 

1464 he died univerſal] ed by his very ene- 

mies. The people of Florence with one con- 
ſent adorned his tomb with the glorious epitaph of fa- 2 
ther of his country, a title which not one of the many 
kings we have ſeen paſs in review were ever able to 
obtain. 

His reputation procured his deſcendents the chief au- 
thority in Tuſcany. His fon took the adminiſtration 
under the name of Gonfalonier. His two grandſons, 
Laurence and Julian, who were maſters of the repub- 
lic, were ſet upon in the church by a band of conſpira- 

tors at the time of the elevation of the hoſt 

1478 Julian died of the wounds he received, but 

Laurence made his eſcape. Florence reſem- 
bled Athens, both in government and genius. It was 
at one time ariſtocratical, and at another popular, and 
- dreaded nothing ſo much as tyranny. 

Coſmo de Medicis might be compared to Piſiſtratus, 
who, notwithſtanding his great power, was ranked in 
the number of ſages. The ſons of this Coſmo reſembled 
thoſe of Piſiſtratus, who were aſſaſſinated by Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton. Laurence eſcaped from his murderers, 
and fo did one of the ſons of Piſiſtratus, and both of 
them lived to revenge the death of his brother: but that 
happened in Florence which did not at Athens ; the 
chiefs of religion were concerned in this bloody conſpi- 
racy. Pope Sixtus V. planned it, and the archbiſhop 
of Piſa ſet it on foot. | 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel act on 
thoſe who were found guilty ; and the archbiſhop _ 
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ſelf was hanged at one of the windows of the public 
palace. Laurence, thus revenged by his fellow citizens, 
made himſelf beloved by them during the reſt of his life. 
He was ſurnamed the father of the muſes, a title not 
equal indeed to that of father of his country, but which 
ſhewed that he was ſo in fact. It was a thing no leſs 
admirable than foreign to our manners to ſee this citi- 
zen, who always addicted himſelf to commerce, ſelling 
with one hand the produce of the Levant, and with the 
other ſupporting the weight of the republic ; enter- 
taining factors and ambaſſadors ; oppoſing an artful and 
powertul pope, making peace and war, ftanding forth 
che oracle of princes, and the cultivator of the Belles 
Lettres, furniſhing amuſements for the people, and giv- 
ing a reception to the learned Greeks of Conſtantinople. 
His fon Peter held the ſupreme authority in Florence, at 
the time that the French made their expedition to Na- 
ples ; but with much leſs credit than either his predeceſ- 
ſors or deſcendents. 


Of the PayaL STATE. 


H E papal ſtate was not then what it now is; nor 
yet what it would have been, had the popes 
been in a condition to profit by the donations which it 

was thought Charlemagne had left them, and thoſe 
which they were really entitled to by the gift of the 
counteſs Matilda. The houſe of Gonzaga was in pol- 
ſeiſhon of Mantua, for which it did homage to the em- 

I Fire. Several lords under the titles of vicais of the em- 
pire, or of the church, were in peaccable fruition of 
8 thoſe fine territories which now belong to the popes. 
Perugia belonged to the family of the Bailloni ; the 
Bentivoglios had Bologna; the Polentini Ravenna; the 
Maufredi Faenza ; and Sforzas Pezaro; the Rimerios 

were in poſſeſſion of Imola and Forli; the houſe of Eſte 

had for a long time governed in Ferrara; the Picos in 
Mirandola, and the Roman b-rons had great power in 
Rome; whencethey were called the pope's hand-cuffs. 

The families of Colonna and Urſini, the Conti, _ — 
avilli, 
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Savilli, who were the principal barons, and antient poſ- 
ſeſſors of the moſt confiderable demeſmes, divided the 


Roman ſtate by their continual diſputes, Ike the great 


lords of France and Germany, who waged war with 


each other at the time that thoſe kingdoms were in their 41 . 
feeble ſtare. The people of Rome, who were very fond 
of proceſſions, and for ever = out for plenary in- 


dulgences from their popes, freq mutinied upon 
their deaths, rifled their _—— 
throw their bodies into the Tiber, as Was particularly the 


caſe at the death of pope Innocent VIII. 
*. his dezeate Roderigo Borgia, a Spaniard, was 


and took the name of Alexander VI. a © 


man —_— memory has been made execrable by the 
cries of all — the pen of every hiſtorian. The 
xroteftants, who in the next age ſeparated themſelves 
m the church of Rome, added ftill more to the mea- 
ſure of this pontiff's iniquities. We ſhall fee preſently 
whether more crimes were laid to his charge than he 
deſerved. The cexalcation of this man to the papal 
chair ſufficien.ly hews the manners and ſpirit of his age, 
ſo different from thoſe of the preſent. The cardinals 
who elected him muſt have known that he at that time 
nly brought up five children which he had by Vanoza. 
They muſt neceffarity have foreſeen that all poſſeſſions, 
ns Ar and authority, would be in the hands of his 
family, and yer they choſe him for their maſter. The 
chiefs of the faction in the conclave fold for a tri- 
fling Tam, not only their own intereſts but thoſe of all 
Italy. 


Of VENICE. 


NICE extended its dominions on the terra firma 
from the lake of Como to the middle of Dalmatia. 
The Turks tad deſpoiled it of all which it had former- 
ly taken in Greece from the Chriſtian emperors ; but it 
fn retained the large iſland of Candia, aud afterwards 
acquired that of Cyprus in 1437, by the donation of i ” 
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Watt queen, daughter to Marco Cornaro, the Venetian. 
at the induftry of its inhabitants was of greater value 
han thoſe two iflands, or the whole of its demeſnes upon 
terra firma. The wealth of other nations rolled in up- 
on it, through all the various channels of commerce 
Wall the princes of Italy ſtood in awe of this republic, 
and ſhe herſelf was in dread of an invaſion from 
France. | 
Of all the governments in Europe, that of Venice 
was alone regular, ſtable, and uniform. It had but one 
I Necntial fault, which indeed was not thought ſuch by 
IS the ſenate ; which was, that it wanted a counterpoiſe to 
che power of the patricians, and proper encouragement 
bor the common people. No private citizen of Venice 
could hope to riſe by his merit, as in antient Rome, 
The chief excellence of the Engliſh government, fince 
the houſe of commons has had a ſhare in the legiſlature, 
conſiſts in this counterpoiſe, and in leaving the way to 


honours and dignities open to all ſuch who are deſerving 
of them, | 


Of NarLEs. 


L A to the Neapolitans, they were always a weak and 

” Þ fickle people, alike incapable of governing them- 
FF {<1 ves, of chuſing a king, or being contented with him 
Tf they had; and always at the mercy of the firſt power 
who chuſed to invade them with an army. 

Old Fing Fernando reigned at that time in Na- 
ples. He was a baſtard of the houſe of Arragon. Ille- 
Sitimacy at that time was no bar to the throne. A 
baſtard race wore the crown of Caſtile ; and a baſtard, 
deſcendent of Don Pedro the Severe, governed Portu- 
gal. Fernando therefore reigned by this title in Naples; 
he had received the inveſtiture of that kingdom from the 
pape, in prejudice to the heirs of the houſe of Anjou, 
who ſtill aſſerted their rights. But he was neither be- 
2 by the his lord paramount, nor by his own 
—_— and died in 1434, leaving behind him an un- 

rtanate family, whom Charles VIII. — 2 

ne 


, 
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throne which he could not keep; and whom he after. 5 


wards, to his own misfortune, continued to perſecute. 


CH A FP. -LYXIXVTL. 


to Bajzazer II. Of Pope ALEXANDER VI. &c. 


conquering the kingdom ot Naples, that they reſtored to 


aximilian, Artis and the Franche Conite, which had 
been taken from his wife; and returned Cerdagne and 
Rovuflillon to Ferdinand the Catholic, with the remiſſion 
of three hundred thouſand crowns, which he owed, on 
condition that he ſhould not interrupt the progreſs of 
the war. In this they never reflected, that twelve villa- 
es added to a ſtate, are of greater value than a kingdom 
tuated at four hundred leagues diſtance from it. They 3 
committed likewiſe another error in truſting to the Ca- 


tholic king. 
At length Charles VIII. entered Italy: he 
1494 undertook this expedition with only ſixteen 


hundred men at arms, who with their archers, 


made a ſquadron of five thouſand horſemen, heavily 
armed; two hundred gentlemen of his guard, five hun- 


dred light-horſe, fix thouſand French foot, and the like | 


number of Swils ; and ſo badly provided with money, 
that he was obliged to borrow upon his march, and even 
to pledge the jewels which had been lent him by the 
ducheſs of Savoy. Nevertheleſs, this army produced 
conſternation and ſubmiſſion wherever it came. The 
Italians were amazed to ſee ſuch heavy artillery drawn 
by horſes, they having only been accuſtomed to ſmall 
braſs culverins drawn by 'oxen. The Italian gendar- 
merie was compoſed of ſpadaſſins or bravos, who hired 
themſelves at an extravagant price to the Condottieri, 
who ſold their ſervices at a ftill more exorbitant rate to 


thoſe 
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HARLES VIII. his council, and his young 


courtiers, were ſo intoxicated with the project of 
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thoſe princes who ſtood in need of their dangerous 
aſſiſtance. Theſe chiefs took ſuch names as were moſt 
likely to ſtrike terror into the ignorant people, ſuch as 
taille-cuiſſe, fier- q bras, fracaſſe, or ſacripend; i. e. Slaſh- 
thigh, Arm-frong, Havock, &c. They were all afraid 
of loſing their men, theretore only purſucd the enemy, 
and never came to blows: thoſe who kept the field were 
the conquerors. Indeed, in theſe times there was much 
more blood ſhed in private revenze, among citizens, and 
in conſpiracies, than in battle. Machiavel tells us, that 
in one of the battles fought at this time, there was only 
one 1 killed, and he was trod to death by the 
croud. 

The proſpect of a ſerious war, therefore, filled them 
with dread, and not one dared to appear. Pope Alex- 
ander VI. the Venetians, and Lewis the Moor, duke of 
Milan, who had invited Charles into Italy, endeavoured 
to throw obſtacles in his way as ſoon as he entered it, 
Peter de Medicis, who was obliged to atk his protection, 
was for ſo doing expelled the republic, and .recired to 
Venice, from whence he never dared to venture forth, 
though aſſured of the king's protection; which he did 
not think ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the private re- 
venge of his countrymen. 

The _ entered the city of Florence as its lord, and 
delivered Sienna from the Tuſcan yoke, to which it was 
ſoon afterwards again obliged to ſubmit. He then 
marched to Rome, where * VI. in vain in- 
trigued againſt him, and he entered that city as a con- 

ueror. The pope had taken refuge in the caſtle of 

t. Angelo; but as ſoon as he ſaw the French cannon 
pointed againſt thoſe feeble ramparts, he capitulated, and 
craved for mercy. 

It coſt him only a cardinal's hat to make his 
peace with the king. The preſident Briſſo- 1495 
net, who from a lawyer was become an arch- | 
biſhop, perſuaded the king to this accommodation, by 
which he gained the purple. A king is often well ſerv- 
ed by his ſuhjects who are cardinals, but ſeldom by 
thoſe who are in purſuit of that dignity. The king's 
confeſſor was likewiſe in the ſecret. Charles, whoſe in- 

tereſt 
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tereſt it was to have depoſed the pope, forgave him, 
and repented of it afterwards; and certainly never pon- 
tiff more deſerved the indignation of a Chriitian prince. 
He and the Venetians had applied to the Turkiſh ſultan 
Bajazet II. fon and ſucceſſor to Mahomet II. to afliit 
them in driving Charles VIII. out of Italy. It was even 
aſſerted that this pope had ſent Bozzo in quality of nun- 
cio to the Ottoman Porte, and that this alliance between 
the pope and the ſultan was purchaſed by one of thoſe 
inhuman murders which are not committed without 
horror even in the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople. 
The pontiff, by an extraordinary chain of events, 
had at that time in his poſicſſhon the perſon of Zizim, 
or Ge m, the brother of Bajazet. The manner in which 
this ſon of Manomet II. fell into the hands of the pope 
is as follows : | 
Zizim, who was adored by the Turks, had diſputed 
the empire with Bajazet, who was as much hated by 
them : but notwithſtanding the young prince had the 
prayers of the people for him, he was defeated. In 
this diſgrace he had recourſe by an ambaſſador to the 
knights of Rhodes, now the knights of Malta. He was 
at firſt received by them as a prince to whom they ſtood 
bound in the 1:ws of hoſpitality, and who might one 
day be of ſervice to them ; but ſoon afterwards Gy 
treated him as their priſoner. Bajazet paid theſ 
knights forty thouſand ſequins per ann. not to ſuffer 
Zizim to return again to Turky. The knights con- 
veyed him to one of their commanderies at Poiton, in 
France, called le Bourneuf. Charles VIII. had receiv- 
ed at one time an ambaſſador from Bajazet, and a nun- 
cio from pope Innocent VIII. Alexander's predeceſſor, 
relating to this valuable captive. The ſultan claimed 
him as his ſubject, and the pope wanted to have poſ- 
ſeſſion of his perſon, as a pledge of ſafety for Italy againſt 
the attempts of the Turks. In the end, Charles ſent 
Zizim to the pope. The pontiff received him with all 
the ſplendor and magnificence which the ſovereign of 
Rome could ſhew to the brother of the ſovereign of 
Conſtantinople. They would have obliged Zizim to 
kiſs the pope's feet; but Bozzo, who was 6 
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of the whole, affares us, that the Turk rejected this 
mark of ſubmiſſion with indignation. Paul Jovius fays, 
chat Alexander VI. fold Zizim's life in a treaty he made 
with Bajazet. The king of France, full of his vaſt pro- 
jects, and certain of the conqueſt of Naples, wanted to 
become formidable to Bajazet, by having the perſon 
of this unhappy brother in his power. The pope, ac- 
cording to Paul Jovius, delivered him to Charles, but 
poiſoned. It is not clearly determined whether this 

iſon was given him by one of the pope's domeſtics, or 
by ſecret emiſſary of the grand ſeignior. It was how- 
ever publicly declared that Bajazet had promiſed the 

pe three hundred thouſand ducats for his brother's 

cad. F 

Prince Demetrius Cantemir ſays, that, according to 
all the Turkiſh annals, Zizim was murdered by his bar- 
ber, who cut his throat, and that, in recompence, 
Bajazet afterwards made this barber his grand vizir. Ir 
is hardly probable that they would have made a barber 
general and prime minifter. If Zizim had been mur- 
dered after this manner, Charles VIII. who ſent his 
body to his brother, muſt certainly have diſcovered the 
nature of his death: and the writers of thoſe times 
would have made mention of it: therefore prince Can- 
temir, and the accuſers of Alexander VI. may be equally 
deceived. The public, through hatred to this pontiff, 
imputed to him all the crimes that it was poſſible for 
him to commit. 

The pope, having taken an oath not to diſturb the 
king in his conqueſts, was ſet at liberty, and appeared 
again as pontiff on the Vatican theatre. There, in a 
public conſiſtory, the king appeared to pay him what 
is called the homage of obedience, aſſiſted by John de 
Gannai, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, who 
certainly ought to have been elſewhere than at ſuch a 
ceremony. The king then kiſſed the feet of the perſon 
whom two days before he would have condemned as a 
criminal ; and, to compleat the ſcene, he ſerved the 
pope at high maſs. Guicciardin, a contemporary wri- 
ter of great credit, aſſures us, that in the church the 
king fat below the cardinal dean. We muſt not th 
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fore be ſurpriſed that cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the 
ſacred college, has in our time, upon the authority of 
theſe ancient cuſtoms, expreſſed himſelf thus, in a letter 
to Lewis XIV.“ I am going to take poſſeſſion of the 
firſt ſeat in the Chriſtian world, next to the ſupreme.” 
Charlemagne had cauſed himſelf to be declared in 
Rome, emperor of the Weſt. Charles VIII. was in 
the ſame city declared emperor of the Eaft, but after a 
very different manner. e Paleologus, nephew to 
him who had loſt the empire and his life, made an 
empty ceſhon in favour of Charles VIII. and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, of an empire which could no longer be reco- 
vered. | 
After this ceremony Charles continued his progreſs 
towards Naples. On this occaſion, Alphonſo II. the 
new king, who was as much hated by his ſubjects 
as his father had been, being ftruck with dread at the 
approach of the French army, gave the world an exam- 
© of a new kind of cowardice and puſillanimity. He 
fled privately to Meſſina, where he entered into the 
order of the Olivetian raonks. His ſon Fernando, who 
became king upon his abdication, not being able to 
retrieve the public affairs, now rendered deſperate by 
this raſh action of his father's, and finding himſelf for- 
ſaken by his people, releaſed them from their oath of 
allegiance, and retired to the ſmall iſland of Iſchia, 
about eighteen miles diſtant from Naples. 
Charles being thus left maſter of the king- 
1496 dom, and arbiter of Italy, made his entry 
into the city of Naples as a conqueror, with- 
out having hardly ſtruck a blow: and now he afſumed 
the premature titles of Auguſtus and emperor : for at 
this time almoſt all Europe was ſecretly endeavouring to 
pervent him from keeping the crown of Naples; and 
the pope, the Venetians, Lewis the Moor, duke of 
Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, and Iſabella of Caſtile, entered into a league to- 
| gether for that purpoſe, Charles ought to have toreſecn 
this confederacy, and to have been in a condition to 
oppoſe it. He ſet out on his return for France juſt five 
months after his leaving it; and ſo great was his blind- 
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efs, his contempt for the Neapolitans, or rather his 
weakneſs, that he left only five thouſand French behind 
him to preſerve his new conqueſts. | 

As he was upon his march back, he fell in with the 
confederate army of thirty thouſand men, near the 
village of Fornova in Placentia, rendered famous by 
that day's action. He had not above eight thouſand 
men with him. If he was beaten, he loſt his liberty or 
his life ; if he conquered, he only gained the advantage 
of a retreat. He now gave a V of what he might 
have done in this expedition, his prudence been 
equal to his courage. The Italians ſoon fled before 
him. In this engagement he did not loſe above two 
hundred men, while. the loſs of the allies amounted to 
above four thouſand. Such is in general the advantage 
which a diſciplined army, though ſmall in number, 
headed by their king, has over a raw and mercenary 
multitude. The Venetians reckoned as a victory the 
having plundered a part of the king's baggage ; and car- 
ried his tent in triumph into their own country. Charles 
VIII. conquered only to ſecure his return to his king- 
dom; and left one half of his little army at Novarra, in 
the dutchy of Milan, where the duke of Orleans was 
quickly beſieged. 

The confederates might have attacked him a ſecond 
time with great advantage; but they did not dare. 
There is no withſtanding, faid they, Ia furia Franceſe.” 


had done in France. They conquered with inferiority 
of numbers, and they loſt their conqueſts. 

While the king was at Turin, every one was ſur- 
priſed to hear the chamberlain of pope Alexander VI. 
order the king of France, in his maſter's name, inſtant- 
ly to withdraw his troops from the territories of Milan 
and Naples, and repair to Rome to give an account of 
his conduct to the holy father, under pain of excommu- 
nication. This bravado would have been a ſubject of 
laughter, had not this pontiff's conduct in other reſpects 
furniſhed too ſerious matter of complaint. 

The king at length returned to France, where he 
ſhewed as much remiſſneſs in preſerving his conqueſts, 


* 


The French did exactly that in Italy, which the Engliſh 
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as he had diſcovered eagerneſs in making them. Fre- 
deric, the uncle of Fernando the dethroned king of 
Naples, who became titular king after the death of his 
nephew, recovered the whole of his kingdom in lefs 
than a month's time, by the help of Gonſalvo of Cordova, 3 
called the Great Captain, whom Ferdinand the Catho- 3 
lic had ſent at that time to his aſſiſtance. ; 
The duke of Orleans, who ſoon after ſucceeded to 
the crown of France, was glad to be ſuffered to depart 
uietly from Novarra. At length there remained not 
the leaſt trace of this torrent which had overſpread 
Italy; and Charles VIII. whoſe glory had 
1497 been ſo tranſient, died without iſſue at the 
gage of twenty-eight; leaving his ſucceſſor 
Lewis XII. to follow his example, and to repair his 
errors. 
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EF OR E we proceed to examine how Lewis XII. 
maintained his rights in Italy, what became f 

that fine country rent by ſo many factions, and diſputed 
by ſo many powers, and in what manner the popes 
formed that extenſive ſtate of which they are at preſent 
in poſſeſſion, we owe ſome attention to an extraordi- 
nary fact which at that time exerciſed the credulity of 
all Europe, and diſplayed the full power of fanaticiſm. 5 
There was at Florence a Dominican, named Jero- 
ny mo Savonarola, who was of thoſe church-orators wo 
think that a talent for ſpeaking in the pulpit qualifies 3 
them for governing the nation, and one of thoſe divines 
who, becauſe they can explain the Apocalypſe, think 
they are become prophets. Re diretted, he preached, Þ 
he heard confeſſions, he wrote; and living in a free 
city, which was conſequently filled with factions, he 
aimed at becoming the head of the people. 14 
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As ſoon as it was known to the principal citizens of 
Florence that Charles VIII. meditated a deſcent upon 
Italy, this man took upon him to foretel it; and the 
people therefore believed him inſpired. He inveighed 
againſt pope Alexander VI. he encouraged ſuch of his 
countrymen as perſecuted the family of Medicis, and 
bathed their hands in the blood of the friends to that 
houſe. No man had ever been in a greater degree of 
credit with the common people of Florence. He was 
become a kind of tribune amongſt them, by having pro- 
cured the artificers to be admitted into the magiſtracy. 
The pope and the Medicis family tought Savonarola at 


his own weapons, and ſent a Franciſcan friar to preach 
S againſt him. There ſubſiſted a more mortal hatred 


between the two orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
than between the Guelphs and Gibellines. The cor- 
delicr ſucceeded fo well, that he rendered his antago- 
niſt, the Dominican, odious. The two orders now 
let looſe all the fury of invective againſt each other. At 
laſt a Dominican friar offered to undergo the trial of fire 
in vindication of Savonarola's ſanctity. This was an- 


I ſwered by a Franciſcan friar, who offered to undergo 


the ſame trial to prove Savonarola an impoſtor and a 
profligate wreich, The people, eager for this ſpecta- 
cle, cried aloud for its being put in execution, and the 
magiſtracy was obliged to give orders for it. Every 
one had at that time freſh in mind the old fabulous 
ſtory of the monk Aldobrandin, ſurnamed Petrus igneus 
or Peter the fiery, who, in the eleventh century, paſſ- 
ed through two flaming piles of wood “; and the par- 
tizans of Savonarola made not the leaſt doubt that God 
would do as much for a Jacobine friar as he had here- 
tofore done for a Benedictine. The contrary faction 
entertained the like hopes in behalf of the cordelier. 
At length the fires were lighted, and the two cham- 
pions appeared in the midſt of an innumerable croud of 
ſpectators. But when they came to take a cool view 


of the two piles in flames, they both began to tremble, 


and their ſuggeſted to them a common evaſion. 
Vor. III. D 1 


See Chap. XXIV. Vol. I. 
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The Dominican would not enter the pile without the 
hoft in his hand, and the cordelier pretended that this 
was no article of the agreement. Both were obſtinate, 
and mutually aſſiſted each other in getting over this 
falſe ſtep. In ſhort, they did not exhibit the ſhocking Þ 


_ farce they had propoſed. 


The people upon this, ſtirred up by the Franciſcan 3 
party, would have ſeized upon Savonarola; and the 
magiſtracy ordered him to quit the city: but although 3 
he had the pope, the Medicis family, and the people, 
all againſt him, he refuſed to obey ; upon which he 
was ſeized, and put to the torture ſeven times. By 3 
the extract of his confeſſion we learn, that he acknow- 3 
ledged himſelf to be a falſe prophet and an impoſtor, 
who abuſed the ſecrets of confeſſion, and thoſe which 
were revealed to him by the ſociety. Could he do 
otherwiſe than own himſelf an impoſtor? Is not every 
one who enters into cabals, under pretence of being 
inſpired, an impoſtor? Perhaps he was moreover 4 
fanatic. The human imagination is capable of uniting 
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theſe two extremes, which appear ſo contradiftory. II 


he had been condemned mn thro' a motive of juſtice, 
a priſon and ſevere penance 
ments; but the ſpirit of party had a ſhare in his ſuf- 


ferings. In ſhort, he was ſentenced, with two other 
Dominicans, to ſuffer in thoſe flames which 

1498 they had boaſted to encounter. However, 
May they were ſtrangled before they were thrown 
23. into the fire. Savonarola's party did not fail i 


to attribute a number of miracles to him after 
his death, the laſt ſhift of thoſe who have been attached 
to an unfortunate chief. We muſt not forget that 


Alexander VI. after he was condemned, ſent him 3 


plenary indulgence. 
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C H AP. LXXXVIII. 


of PICO vs 1a MIRANDOLA. 


S the adventure of Savonarola ſhews to what an 
height ſuperſtition was ſtill carried, the diſputa- 
tions of the young prince of Mirandola may convince 
us of the flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences in thoſe times. 
Theſe two different ſcenes paſſed at Florence and Rome 
among peqple then accounted the moſt ingenious in the 
world. From hence we may readily infer what dark- 
neſs hung over the other nations of the earth, and how 
o human reaſon is in its formation. 

It will always be a proof of the ſuperiority of the 
Italians in thoſe times, that John Francis Pico de la 
Mirandola, a ſovereign prince, was from his earlieſt 
years a prodigy of — and memory. Had he 

2 even 
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Such another prodigy of learning appeared about the latter end 
cf the ſixteenth century, in the perſon of James Creighton, a 
EI native of Scotland, diſtinguiſhed abroad by the epithet Creighroniu t, 

or Critonius mirabilis. He was related to the royal family of Stuart, 


and as remarkable for the beauty of his perſon as the ſtrength of 
h MF his genius. At the age of twenty-one he ſpoke ten langua 

„ I fluently; underſtood philoſophy, theology, mathematics, and the 
1 EE belles lettres; played excellently on ſeveral mufical inſtruments; 


11 excelled in the exerciſes of riding, dancing, and fencing ; was 
1: MF modett in his deportment, affable in his carriage, brave to a degree 
or heroiſm, and liberal above his circumſtances. His country being 
1 FF involved in troubles on the ſcore of religion, he went abroad, re- 
at I paired to Venice, from whence he removed to Padua, where he 
engaged the admiration of the moſt learned doctors, in private com- 
IT panics as well as public diſputations : for he ſupported public theſes 

in all the ſciences, and was looked upon as another Pico de Miran- 
dola, At length, he went to Mantua at the requeſt of the duke 
= William de Gonzaga, to ſuperintend the education of his fon 
IF Vincent, who proved hiruſelf a wretch deftitute of honour, courage, 
4 and humanity. Rankling with envy at the ſuperior accompliſh- 
IF ents of Creighton, he, during the carnival, went forth at night 
Lich two aſſaſſins, and attacked his governor, whom he found 
playing on the guitarre in the ftreet. Creighton, thus aſſaulted, 
drew his ſword, and defended himſelf ſo gallantly again all three, 
that 
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even lived in our days, he would have been eftecmed a L 
miracle of real erudition. He had ſo ſtrong a paſſion 
for the ſciences, that at length he renounced his prin. 
cipality, and retired to Florence, where he died in 
the year 1494, on the very day that Charles VIII. 
made his entry into that city. It is ſaid, that at the 
age of eighteen he underſtood twenty-two different 
languages. This is certainly out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature. There is hardly any language which does 
not require above a year to learn ir perfectly; there- 
fore a young perſon, who, at ſo early an age 2 
eighteen, knows two and twenty, muſt be ſuſpected of 
underſtanding them very imperfectly, or of knowing ⁵ 
only the elements at moſt, which is in fact knowing ñ⁶⁵ 
nothing at all. ; = 
It is ſtill more extraordinary, that this prince, having 
ſtudied ſo many languages, ſhould at the age of twentyj- 
four, be able to maintain theſes at Rome on all the 
ſciences without excepting one. In the front of his 
works we meet with one thouſand four hundred general 
concluſtons, on every one of which he offered to diſpute. 3 
Now in all this immenſe ſtudy and learning, a few 
elements of geometry, and the doctrine of the ſphere, Y 
are the only things which appear worthy of his great 
ins and application. All the reſt only ſerve to ſhew } 
e genius of the times. We meet with the /ummurn ot 3 
St. Thomas, an abridgement of the works of Albert, 
ſurnamed the Great, and a mixture of divinity and 
ipateticiſm. Here we read that the angels are in- 
aite ſecun lum quid; and that animals and plants are 
tormed by a corruption animated by a productive virtue. 
The whole is in this taſte, and indeed it is all that _ 4 
taught 2 


that the two aſſaſſins betook themſelves to flight, Then he puſhed 
the prince ſo hard, that he had no other way of ſaving his lite 
but pulling of his maſque, The governor no ſooner recogniſed 
the face of his pupil than he begged pardon on his knee, and pre- 
ſented his ſword to Vincent, who, like a perfidious coward, and 
ungrateful villain, plunged it into his heart; thus, by an almoſt 
unparalled act of treachery, deprived the world of one of its greate!lt 
ornaments, who fell univerſally regretted in the twenty-ſecond 

year of his age. | | 3 
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taught in the univerſities of thoſe times. Thouſands of 
pupils had their heads filled with theſe chimæras, and 

continued to frequent, for forty or fifty years, the 
I. cchools where they were taught. The knowledge ot 
c nl other nations was as trifling. Thoſe who held the 
it reins of government in the world were therefore very 
c i excaſable in being ignorant of them, and Pico of 
's Mirandola very unhappy in having ſpent his life, and 
- MW ſhortened his days, in the purſun of theſe grave fop- 


s = ries. 

xt > The number of thoſe who, born with a real genius, 
2 8 cultivated by reading the beſt Roman authors, had eſ- 
; IMF caped this general night of learning, were very incon- 


ſiderable after Dante and Petrarch, whoſe works were 

2 I better adapted for princes, ſtateſmen, women, and men 
of fortune, who only ſeek for an agreeable amuſement 
in reading; and theſe would have been more proper 
for the prince of Mirandola than the compilations of 


is 

il Albert the Great. | 

e. But he was carried away by a paſſion for univerſal 
w 8 knowledge; and this univerſal knowledge conſiſted in 
e, knowing by Heart a few words upon every ſubj 


t » hich conveyed no kind of idea. It is difficult to 
„ comprehend how the ſame man who reaſoned fo juſtly 
t and with fo much nicety upon the affairs of the world 
t, aud their ſeveral intereſts, could be ſatisſied with ſuch 
d FF mnintelligible jargon in almoſt every thing elſe. The 
-rvreaſon — is, that mankind are fonder of appear- 
e ung to know ſomething, than to ſeek after knowledge; 
„„ and when error has gotten the maſtery of our minds 
2: during our tender age, we are at no pains to ſhake off 
it nus yoke, but rather ſtrive to ſubject ourſelves more to 

it. Hence it comes that ſo many men of real diſceru- 
ment and genius are ſo frequently under the dominion 
of popular errors. 

ico de la Mirandola wrote indeed againſt judicial 
= #firology ; but then, let us not miſtake, it was only 
a ainſt the aſtrology prattiſed in his time. He allowed 
M of another kind, which, according to him, was the moſt 
ud — and true, and which he laid had been neglect- 
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In his firſt propoſition he expreſſes himſelf thus: 
« Magic, ſuch as is now practiſed, and which is con- 
demned by the church, cannot be founded on truth, 
becauſe it depends on thoſe powers which are enemies © 
to truth.” Now by theſe very words, contradiftory a 
they are, it is evident that he admitted magic to be the 
work of devils, which was the general received opinion 
concerning it. Accordingly he affirms that there is no 
virtue in heaven or on earth but what a magician can 
make ſubſervient to his purpoſes; and he proves that 
words are of efficacy in magic, becauſe God made uſe of 
ſpeech in arranging the ſeveral parts of the univerſe. ; 
Theſe theſcs made more noiſe, and were in greater 
reputation at thoſe times, than the diſcoveries of New- 7% 
ton, or the inveſtigations of the great Locke in our days. 
Pope Innocent VIII. cauſed thirteen propoſitions of this 
great body of doctrine to be cenſured ; a cenſure which 
reſembled the deciſions of mop mo who condemned 
the opinion of the earth's being ſupported by a dra 4 
done. according to them, none but an — 9, 4 
able to ſupport it. Pico de la Mirandola drew up an 
apology or his propoſitions, in which he complains of 
ſe who had cenſured him, and ſays, that being in 
company with one of them, who were inveighing bit- 3 
terly againſt the cabala, he aſked him if he knew what 
was meant by the word cabala. A pretty queſtion tru- 
ly! anſwered the ſchoolman; does not every body 3 
know that he was an heretic, who wrote againſt Jeſus 2 
Chrift ? 3 
At length it became neceſſary for Alexander VI. 
who at Lan had the merit of defpiling theſe frivolous 3 
diſputes, to ſend him his abſolution. It is remarkable 
that he acted in the ſame manner by Pico de la Miran- 
dola and Savonarola. | 
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C HAP. LXXXIX. 


Of Pope ALzxanper VI. and Lewis XII. of 
. FRANCE. 


OPE Alexander VI. was at that time engaged in 
two great deſigns, one was to reſtore to the ponti- 

fical demeſnes the many territories which it was pre- 
tended they had been deprived of, and the other to pro- 
cure a crown for his ſon Cæſar Borgia. Infamous as 
his conduct was, it did not in the leaſt impair his autho- 
rity, and the people of Rome raiſed no ſeditions againſt 


4 him. He was publicly accuſed of a criminal correſpon- 


dence with his own ſiſter Lucretia, whom he took _ 
from three huſbands, ſucceſſively; the laſt of whom (Al- 
phonſo of Arragon) he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, that he 
might beſtow her in marriage on the heir of the houſe of 


Eſte. Theſe nuptials were celebrated in the Vatican by 


the moſt infamous diverſions that debauch had ever in- 
vented for the confuſion of modeſty. Fifty courtezans 
danced naked before this inceſtuous family, and prizes 
were given to thoſe who exhibited the moſt laſcivious 
motions. The duke of Gandia and Czfar Borgia, at 
that time archbiſhop of Valentia in Spain, and cardinal, 
were faid to have publicly diſputed the favours of their 
ſiſter Lucretia. duke of Gandia was aſſaſſinated in 
Rome, and Cæſar Borgia was ſuſpected as the author of 
his death. The perſonal eſtates of the cardinals belong 
at their deceaſe to the pope, and Alexander was ftrongly 
ſuſpected of having haſtened the death of more than one 
member of the ſacred college, that he might become 
their heir; notwithſtanding all which the people of 
Rome obeyed without murmuring, and this pontiff's 

friendſhip was ſought by all the potertates of Europe. 
Lewis XII. king of France, who ſucceeded Charles 
VIII. was more earneſt than any other in ſeeking an 
alliance with Alexander: he had more reaſons than one 
for this; he wanted to be divorced from his wife, the 
D 4 daughter 
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daughter of Lewis XI. with whom he had conſummated Þ q 


his marriage, and lived in wedlock for above two and 
twenty years, but without having had any children. 
No law, excepting the law of nature, could authorize 


nec 
Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles VIII. ſtill 


retained that inclination for Lewis XII. which ſhe had 


felt for him when duke of Orleans; and unleſs he mar- 


ried her, Brittany would be for ever loſt to the crown of f 


France. It was an antient but dangerous cuſtom to ap- 


to the court of Rome for permiſſion to marry a 
ation, or to put away a wife; for theſe kind of mar- 


riages or divorces having become 1 neceſſary to the ſtate, 

peagy 4p on” of a kin gdom con * depended up- 
the pope's manner of thinking; and 

nently enemies to France. 

he other reaſon which united Lewis XII. to Alex- 


ander VI. was the deſire he had to defend his fatal claim 
to the dominions of Italy. Lewis claimed the duchy of 


Milan in right of one of his grandmothers, who was a 
fiſter of a Viſconti, who had been in n of that 
ity ; but this eleim was o by the exclu- 
right granted to Lewis the by the emperor 
Maximilian, who had likewiſe married Lewis's niece. 
The dlie feudal law was ſo changeable, that it 
could only be interpreted by the law of force. This 
duchy of Milan, the antiene kingdom of the Lombards, 
was a fief of the empire, and it had not been determined 
whether it was a male or female fief, or whether the 
daughters had a right of inheritance. The grandmother 
of Lewis XIT. who was daughter to Viſconti duke of 
Milan, had by her marriage - contract only the county of 
Aﬀi. This marriage-contra&t proved the cauſe of all 
the miſeries of Italy, the diſgraces of Lewis XII. and 
the misfortunes of Francis I. Almoſt all the Italian 
ſtates were thus luQtuating in uncertainty, unable either 
to recover their liberty, or to . what maſter they 
were to belong to. 
The claim of Lewis XII. on Naples was the ſame as 
that of Charles VII. 
Cæſar 


the popes were 


ſuch a ſeparation ; and yet diſguſt and policy made it > 
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Cæſar Borgia, the pope's baſtard; was charged with 
the commiſſion of carrying the bull of divorce to France, 
and negotiating with the king on the meaſures relating 
to this conqueſt. Borgia did not leave Rome till he was 
aſſured of the duchy of Valentinois, a company of one 
hundred armed men, and a penſion of twenty thouſand 
livres, all which Lewis granted him, together with his 
promiſe to procure for him the king of Navarre's ſiſter. 
Cæſar Borgia then, notwithſtanding his being a deacon 
and archbiſhop, changed his eccleſiaſtical character for a 
ſecular one ; and the pope, his father, granted a diſpen- 
ſation at one and the ſame time to his ſon to quit the 
church, and to the king of France to quit his wife. Mat- 
ters were quickly agreed upon, and Lewis prepared. for 
a freſh invaſion of Italy. 

In this enterprize bo had the Venetians on his fide, 
who were to have a ſhare in the ſpoils of the Milaneſe. 
They had already taken Breſſan and the country of Ber- 
gamo, and aimed at nothing leſs than the poſſeſſion of 
Cremona, to which they had as much right as to Con- 
ſtantinople. | 

The emperor Maximilian, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
have defended the duke of Milan, his father-in-law and 
vaſlal, againſt France, his natural enemy, was not at 
that time in a condition to aſſiſt him in perſon. He 
could with difficulty make head againſt the Swiſs, who 
had effectually driven the Auſtrians out of all the places 
they had been poſſeſſed of in their country. Maximili- 
an therefore acted upon this occaſion the feigned pait of 
indifference. 

Lewis XII. terminated amicably ſome diſputes he had 
with this emperor's ſon, Philip the Handſome, father to 
Charles V. afterwards ſovereign of the Low Countries; 
and this Philip did homage in perſon to France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois. This homage was re 
ceived by Guy de Rochefort, chancellor of France, in 
the following manner : The chancellor, ſeated and co- 
vered, held between his hands thoſe of the prince join- 
ed peer, who, ſtanding uncovered, and without his 
ſword and girdle, 1 theſe words: I do ho- 
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mage to Monſieur the king, for my peerages of Flanders | 
Artois, &c.“ | 'Y 
Lewis having likewiſe renewed the treaties made 
with England by Charles VIII. and being now ſecure 
on all fides, at leaſt for a time, made his army paſs the 
Alps. It is to be remarked, that when he entered upon 
this war, inſtead of encreaſing the taxes he diminiſhed $ 
them, and this indul firſt procured him from his 
ſubjects the title of FarnER or Kris CounTar. 2 
But at the ſame time he fold a number of the poſts call- 
ed Royal offices, eſpecially thoſe in the finances. Would 
it not then have been better to have impoſed a regular 
and equal tax upon the people, than to have introduced 
a ſhameful venality in the poſts of that country, of which 
he pretended to be the father? This cuſtom of putting 
employs up to ſale came from Italy: in Rome they had 
for a long time ſold the places in the apoſtolic chamber, 
and it is but of late years that the popes have aboliſhed 


this icious cuſtom. 4 
jor which Lewis XII. ſent over the Alps, wa: 
not more conſiderable than that with which Charles VIII. 
had conquered Naples; but what muſt appear ſtrange 
is, that Lewis the Moor, tho' only duke of Milan, Par- 
ma, and Placentia, and ; had an army 
altogether as ſtrong as that of the king of France. 
It was now ſeen for the ſecond time what 

1499 the Furia Franceſe could do againſt Italian 
cunning. The king's army in twenty days 

time made itſelf maſter of the ſtate of Milan and of 
Genoa, while the Venetians occupied the territory of 
Lewis XII. after having conquered theſe beautiful 
provinces by bis generals, made his entry into Milan, 
where he received the deputies from the Italian ſtates, 
as a perſon who was their ſovereign arbiter ;, but no 
ſooner was he returned to Lyons, than that negligence 8 
which almoſt always ſucceeds impetuofity, loft the 
French Milan, in the ſame manner as it had 

1500 loſt them Naples. Lewis the Moor, during 
this tranſient reſtoration, paid a gold ducat 

for the head of every Frenchman brought to him. — 3 
CW} 
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is XIT. made another effort, and ſent his general 
-wis de la Tremouille to repair the former overſights, 
ho again entered the duchy of Milan. The Swiſs, 
vho, fince the death of Charles VIII. had made uſe of 


he liberty they had recovered, to diſpoſe of their ſervices 
o whomſoever would pay for them, were in great num- 
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Ir bers among the ſoldiery of the French army, as well as 
hi; in that of the Milaneſe. It is remarkable, that the 
aakes of Milan were the firſt princes who took the Swiſs 


Minto pay. Maria Sforza ſet this example to the reſt of 
cke princes of E A 

S But on this oc ſome captains of this nation, 
which had hitherto reſembled antient Sparta, in its li- 


ced 

berty, equality, poverty, and courage, ſtained the honour 
Nos of 6 by their greedineſs of money. The 
had duke of Milan had truſted the care of his perſon to theſe 


people, preferably to his Italian ſubjects; but they ſoon 
proved how unworthy they were of ſuch confidence, by 
entering into a compoſition with the French, and con- 
fining the duke in the city of Novarra ; and all the 
favour he could procure at their hands was to 

march out of the city with them in a Swiſs 1500 
dreſs, and a halbert in his hand. In this diſ- 

guiſe he marched through the ranks of the French army; 
but thoſe who had ſo baſely fold him quickly diſcovered 
him to the enemy, and he was taken priſoner and con- 
dated to Pierre-en- Ciſe, and from thence to the ſame 


confined when duke of Orleans ; from thence he was 
afterwards removed to Loches, where he lived for ten 
years, not ſhut up in an iron-cage, as vulgar report has 
it, but treated with diſtinftion, and allowed during the 
laſt years of his confinement to go any where within five 
leagues of the caſtle. 
is XII. now become maſter of Milan and Genoa, 
reſolved to get poſſeſſion of Naples alſo ; but he feared 
that ſame Ferdinand the Catholic who had once before 
driven the French from that country. 

Therefore 


* See Chap, Ixzzxv.. 


tower of Bourges, where Lewis XII. had been himſelf 
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Therefore as he had before joined with the Venetian: 
for the r of Milan, and had given them part of 
the ſpoils, now entered into an engagement, of the 


ſame nature with Ferdinand, for the conqueſt of Na. 
ples, 22 preferring a ſhare in the ſpoils of his fa. 


mily to honour of ſuccouring it; and by this treaty i 
he divided with France the kingdom of Frederic, the 
laſt king of the baſtard branch of *«Arragon. His catho- iſ 
lie majeſty kept Apulia and Calabria to himſelf, and 
the reſt went to France. : 
Pope Alexander VI. the ally of Lewis XII. engaged 
in this conſpiracy againſt an innocent monarch, his teu- 
datory, and granted to theſe two kings the inveſtiture he 
had before beſtowed upon the king of Naples. The 
£atholic king ſent the ſame general Gonfalvo de Cordova Þ 
to Naples under pretence of aſſiſting his relation, but in 
reality to overwhelm him. The French now invade 7 
the Kingdom by ſea and land, and the Neapolitans were 
= accuſtomed to riſk their lives in defence of their 
ngs. 
_ The unfortunate monarch, betrayed by his 
150t own relation, preſſed by the French arms, and 
deſtitute of all refource, chofe rather to pur 
himſelf into the hands of Lewis XII. whom he looked 
upon as a generous enemy, than to truſt to the catholic IF 
king, who had behaved with ſuch perfidy towards him. 
Accordingly he demanded a paſſport from the French 
to leave his kingdom, and arrived in France with five 
gallies ; there he lived upon a penſion granted him by 
the king, of one hundred and twenty thouſand livres, of 
our preſent money. Strange deſtiny for a ſovereign i 
ince ! 1 
Lewis XII. then had at one time a duke of Milan for 
his priſoner, and a king of Naples, a follower of his 
court, and his penſioner. The republic of Genoa was 
one of his provinces; his people were moderately taxed, 
and his kingdom the moſt flouriſhing in the world, and 
wanted nothing but the induſtry of commerce and the 
reputation of the liberal arts, which, as we ſhall hereat- 
ter ſee, were the peculiar lot of Italy. 3 
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CHAP. XC. 


The Villanies of the Family of ALEX AUDER VI. and 
of C=sarx Boxcria. Sequel of Affairs between 
Lewis XII. and Fexvisand the CaTroLic. Death 
of Pope ALEXANDER. 


Lzxanper VI. effected that in a. leſs degree, 

which Lewis XII. executed in the greater. He 
ſubdued the fiefs in Romania by the arms of his fon ; 
every thing ſeemed to conſpire to the aggrandizement 
of this ſon, who nevertheleſs had but little enjoyment of 
his good fortune, and laboured, without knowing it, for 
the church-patrimony. 

There was not any one act of op , artifice, 
heroic courage, or. viilany, which Cztar Borgia left un- 
practiſed. He made ufe of more art and dexterity to get 
poſſeſſion of eight or ten little towns, and to rid himſelf 
of a few noblemen that ſtood in his way, than Alexan- 
der, Gengis Can, Tamerlane, or Mahomet, had done to 
ſubdue the greater part of the habitable globe. Indul- 
gences were fold fo raiſe troops; and we are aſſured by 
cardinal Bembo, that, in the territories of Venice alone, 
there were as many ditpoled of as amounted to one thou- 
ſand fix hundred gold marks. The tenth penny was 
levied on all the revenues of the clergy, under pretence 
of a war againſt the Turks, when, initead of that, it was 
wy to carry on a ſlight ſkirmiſh near the gates of 

ome. 


Firſt they ſeized upon the eſtates of the Colonnas and 
Savatelli, in the neighbourhcod of Rome. Borgia next 
made himſelf maſter, partly by artifice, and partly by 
force, of Forli, Faenza, Rimini, Imola, and Plombino, 
and in the courſe of theſe petty conqueſts, perſidy, aſſaſ- 
ſination, and poiſon, were the chief arms he uſed. He 
demanded, in the name of the pope, troops and artillery 
from the duke ot Urbino, which he employed againit 
this very duke, and drove him out of his dominions. 
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He drew the lord of Camerino to a conference, where 
he cauſed him to be ſtrangled, together with two of his 
ſons. He engaged, upon the ſurety of the moſt folemn *? 
oaths, four noblemen, viz. the dukes of Gravina, Olive. 
rotto, Pagolo, and Vitelli, to come and treat with him 
near Senigallia, who fell into the ambuſh he had prepar- 2 
| ed for them; and Oliverotto and Vitelli were, by his 
orders, moſt inhumanly murdered. Could one ſu 1 
that Vitelli, when in the agonies of death, ſhould be- 
ſeech his murderer to obtain for him of the pope his fa- 
ther an indulgence in articulo mortis ; and yet this is 
aſſerted by contemporary writers. Nothing can better 
ſhew the weakneſs of mankind, and the force of perſua- 
fion. If Cæiar Borgia had died before his father Alex- 
ander, of that poiſon which it is pretended they had pre- 

for the cardinals, and of which both of them 
drank by miſtake ; if Borgia had been the firſt, I lay, 
who had died on this 8 8 have been no 
matter of ſurprize to have i a plenary in- 
of his father. a : 
exander VI. at the ſame time apprehended the re- 
lations of theſe unfortunate noblemen, and had them 
firangled in the caſtle of St. Angelo. What is truly 
deplorable is, that Lewis XII. the father of his people, 
countenanced theſe barbarities of the pope in Italy, and 
ſuffered him with impunity to ſhed the blood of theſe 
victims for the ſake of being aſſiſted by him in conquer- 
ing es. Thus, what is called policy and the in- 
tereſt of the ſtate made him unjuſtly partial to Alexan- 
der. What a policy, what an intereſt of ſtate muſt that 
be, which led him to abet the oppreſſions of a man, 
by whom he was ſoon afterwards betrayed himſelf! 

It was the deſtiny of the French to conquer Naples, 
and to be again expelled from it. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, who had betrayed the laſt king of Naples, who 
was his relation, did not prove more faithful to Lewis 
XII. who was his ally, but ſoon entered into an agree- 
ment with pope Alexander, to deprive that prince of his 
ſhare in the partition. | 

Gonſalvo de Cordova, who fo well merited the title of 
the Great Captain, though not of the _ 

V „ 
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ment. Anend ſuitable to his life | 
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who uſed to fay that the web of honour ſhould be ſlight- 
ly wove, firſt deceived the French, and then conquered 
them. It appears to me, that the French commanders 
have in general a greater ſhare of that courage which 
honour inſpires, than of the artifice neceflary for conduct- 
ing great affairs. The duke of Nemours, a deſcendent 
of Clovis, who was then at the head of the French army, 
challenged Gonſalvo to ſingle combat; Gonſalvo repli. 
ed by defeating his army ſeveral times, eſpe- 

cially at Cerignola in Apulia, where Nemours 1503 
himſelf was ſlain with four thouſand of his 

men. It is ſaid, that not above nine Spaniards were 
killed in this battle, an evident proof that Gonſalvo had 
made choice of an advantageous poſt, that Nemours 
wanted prudence, and that his ſoldiers were diſheartned. 
The famous chevalier Bayard, in vain ſuſtained alone, on 
a narrow bridge, the attack of two hundred of the ene- 
my. _—_ reſiſtance was glorious, but it anſwered no 

e. 

1 found out a new method of de- 
ſtroying mankind. Peter of Navarre, a ſoldier of for- 
tune, and a great general among the iards, diſco- 
vered the uſe of mines, and made the trial of them 
upon the French. 

Notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs, the kingdom of 
France was at that time ſo powerful, that Lewis XII. 
found himſelf able to ſend three armies at once into the 
held, and a large fleet to ſea. Of theſe three armies one 
was deftined againit Naples, and the two others for 
Rouſſillon and Fontarabia ; but not one of them made 
any progreſs, and that ſent againſt Naples quickly met 
with an entire defeat. At length Lewis XII. loſt 
his ſhare of the kingdom of Naples beyond all re- 
covery. 

— after, Italy was delivered from pope 
Alexander VI. and his ſon. All hiſtorians 1503 
bave taken pleaſure in tranſmitting to poſteri- 
that this pope died of the poiſon he had prepared fos 
eral cardinals, whom he had invited to an entertain- 
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But there ſeems'very little probability in this ſtory. i 
It is pretended, that being in urgent — ＋ : 
money, he wanted to inherit the eſtates of theſe 
cardinals; but it is 1 
«way one hundred thouſand gold ducats out of his fa. 
ther's treaſury: after his death, conſequently this want f 
money was not real. Beſides, how came this miſtake I 
in the bottle of poiſoned wine, which is ſaid to have 
occaſioned this pope's death, and brought his ſon to the 
brink” of the grave? Men who have been long conver- * 
ſant with crimes of this nature, leave no room for mak- © 


that Cæſar Borgia carried 


ing ſuch miſtakes. No perſon is mentioned as having 
made this con feſſion; it would ſeem: very difficult then 


to have come at the information. If when the pope 
died, this had been known to be the cauſe of his death, 
thoſe who were intended to be poiſoned, muſt have 


likewiſe come to the knowledye of it, and they would 1} 


hardly have permitted Borgia to take quiet poſſeſſion of 
his father's treaſures. The people, who frequently hate 
their maſters, and muſt have held ſuch maſters in parti- 
cular execration, tho? they might have been kept under 
during Alexander's life-time, would undoubtedly have 
broke out at his death, would have difturbed the funeral 
obſequies of ſuch a monſter, and have torn his abomina- 
ble ſon in pieces. - In fine, the journal of the Borgia fa- 
mily ſays, that the pope at the age of 72 was attacked 
with a violent tertian, which ſoon turned to a' continual 
fever, and proved mortal: this is not the effect of poiſon. 
It is faid moreover, that the duke of Borgia cauſed him- 
ſelf to be ſewed up in a mule's belly: I ſhould be glad 
to know to what fort of potſon a mule*s belly is an anti- 
dote, and how this dying man could go to the Vatican, 
and fetch thence his father's money ? Was he ſhut up 
in his mule when he carried it off ? 
It is certain, that after the pope's death there was a 
ſedition in Rome; the Colonnas and the Urſini entered 
it in arms. This then was the moſt proper time for 
accuſing the father and ſon of ſuch a crime. In fine, 
pe Julius II. Who was the ſworn enemy of this fami- 
y, and who had the duke of Borgia for a long time in 
his power, never imputed that to him which was ſo uni- 
verſally laid to his charge. 


But, 
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Bat, on the other hand, how it that cardinal 


7 ebo, Guicciardin, Paul Jovius, Tomaſi, and ſo many 
> cher writers of thoſe times, all agree in this range ac- 
ed KMuſation ? Whence ſuch a multitude of particular cir- 
> umſtances? And why do they pretend to give the very 
of ame of the poiſon made uſe of upon this occaſion, 
ke hich it ſeems was called Cantarella? To all this it may 
vs be anſwered, that it is no difficult matter to invent cir- 


cumſtances in an accuſation, and that in one of fo horri- 
ble a nature, it was neceſſary to give the colouring of 
probability. 


Alexander VI. left behind him a more deteſtable me- 


n mory in Europe, than Nero or Caligula in the Roman 
empire; the ſanctity of his ſtation adding a double 
. IF weight to his guilt. Nevertheleſs, Rome was indebted 
* to him for her temporal greatneſs; and it was this pon- 
d uff who enabled his ſucceſſors to hold at times the balance 


of Italy. | ta 
His fo loſt all the fruits of his crimes, and the church 
profited by them. Almoſt all the cities which he had 
conquered, either by fraud or force, choſe another maſ- 
ter as ſoon as his father died; and pope yu II. 
obliged him ſoon after to deliver up the reſt, ſo that he 
had nothing left of all his wicked greatneſs. Ev 
thing reverted to the holy fee, who reaped more bene 
from his wickedneſs than from the abilities of all its 
popes, aſſiſted by the arms of religion. | 

achiavel pretends that he had ſo well concerted 
his meaſures, that he muſt have been maſter of Rome 
and the whole eccleſiaſtical ftate after the death of his 
father, but that it was impoſſible for him to foreſee, that 
he himſelf ſhould be at the point of death at the very 
time that Alexander finiſhed his life. 

In a very ſhort time he was abandoned by friends, 
enemies, allies, relations,and all the world ; and he, who 
had betrayed ſo many, was himſelf at length betrayed; 
Gonſalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, with whom 
he had truſted himſelf, ſent him priſoner to Spain. Lew- 
is XII. took from him his duchy of Valentinois, and his 
— At length, having found means to eſcape 

m his priſon, he took refuge in Navarre. Courage, 

which 


, 
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which is not à virtue, but a happy qualification, alike 
common to the wicked and the virtuous, did notforſake 
him in his diſtreſſes; and, while he was in his aſylum, 
he ſtill kept up to every part of his character: he car. 

ried on intrigues, and commanded in perſon the army | 

of the king of Navarre, his father-in-law, during a war 
which that prince entered into at his advice to diſpoſſe's 
his vaſſals of their eſtates, as he himſelf had formerly 7 
done by the vaſſals of the holy ſee. He was flain 3 
fighting. A glorious end ! whereas, we ſee in the courſe 3 
of this hiſtory, lawful ſovereigns, and men of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, fall by the hand of the common exe- 
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1 French might poſſibly have repoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of — 288 had done of Milan; 
but the ambition of cardinal d' Amboiſe, prime miniſter 7 
to Lewis XII. was the occafion of lofing that ſtate for 
ever. Chaumont &Amboiſe, archbiſhop of Rouen, ſo 
much admired for having only a fingle benefice, but 
who had at leaſt another in the kingdom of France, 
which he governed withont controul, wanted one of a 
more elevated rank. He aimed at the papacy after the 
death of Alexander VI. and he muſt have been elected, 
had his politics been equal to his ambition. He was 
maſter of great treaſures, The army, which was going 
to invade Naples, was then at the gates of Rome: but 
the Italian cardinals perſuaded him to remove it to a 
greater diſtance, pretending that the election would by 
that means appear more free, and conſequently be of 
greater validity, He gave into the ſnare, drew off the 
18 — * and then cardinal Julian de la Rovere 
393 cauſed Pius III. to be elected, who lived not 


quit: 
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ite a month to enjoy his new dignity. After his 
ake 3 — cardinal Julian, called Julius II. was himſelf made 
Im, dope, and the rainy ſeaſon coming on, prevented the 


— from paſſing the Gariglano, and favoured the ope- 


ar. 

my tions of Gonſalvo of Cordova. Thus cardinal d' Am- 
var | boiſe, who nevertheleſs paſſes for a wiſe man, loſt 
— imſelf the tiara, and his maſter the kingdom of 

y aples. 

un © A ſecond fault of another kind with which he is re- 
rſe ¶ proached is the unaccountable treaty of Blois, by which 
he the king's council, with one ſtroke of a pen, mutilated and 
te- deſtroyed the French monarchy. By this treaty the 


ring gave his only daughter, by Anne of Brittany, in 
marriage to the grandſon of the emperor, and Ferdinand 
che Catholic, his two greateſt enemies; this young prince 
vas the ſame who afterwards proved the ſcourge and 
error of France, and all Europe, by the name of Charles 
me Fifth. Can it be ſuppoſed that he was to have, in 
2X dowry with his wife, all the entire provinces of Brittany 
IF and Burgundy, with an abſolute ceſſion on the part of 
France too, of all her rights to Milan and Genoa ? and 
yet all this did Lewis XII. give away from his kingdom, 


N- 

1; in caſe he ſhould die without iſſue male. There can be 
er no excuſe for a treaty of ſo extraordinary a kind, unleſe 
or by ſaying that the king and the cardinal d' Amboiſe had 
ſo no intention to keep it, and that in ſhort Ferdinand had 
at taught the cardinal the art of diſſimulation. | 
e, Accordingly, we ſind that the general eſtates 

2 in an aſſembly held at Tours remonſtrated 1506 


againſt this fatal ſcheme. Perhaps the king, 


e 

|, who began to repent of what he had done, was artful 
u enough to get his kingdom to demand that of him which 
8 he did not dare to do of his own accord ; or perhaps he 


vielded to theremonſtrances of the nation from the pure 
dicdates of reaſon. In fine, the heireſs of Anne of Brit- 

y IF tany was taken from the heir of Auſtria and Spain, as her 
f 1 mother had been from the emperor Maximilian. She 
: MY Was then married to the count of Angouleſme, after- 
- FS wards Francis I. and Brittany, which had been twice 
; Y annexed to the crown of France, and was twice very 
> BY near flipping through its hands, was now incor- 
porated 


* 


— 
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— with it ; and Burgundy likewiſe was ſtill pre. 


ws 1 XII. is accuſed of committing another error in 
joining in a league againſt hisallies, the Venetians, with aſl 
their ſecret enemies. And it was an unheard-of event ö 
that ſo many kings ſhould conſpire to deftroy a republic, 
which not above three hundred years before, was a town | 
of fiſhermen, who afterwards became illuſtrious and 9 1 
lent merchants. = 
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Of the League of Causa x, and its Conſequence f 
| Of Pope Jutius II. &c. 3 


Pars Julius II. who was a native of Savona, in the 
Genoeſe dominions, could not without indignati- © 
on ſee his country under the French yoke. Genoa had | 
lately made an effort to recover its antient liberty, for Þ 
which Lewis XII. puniſhed that republic with more often- 4 
tation than rigour. He entered the eity with his ſword 
drawn, and ordered all its charters to be burnt in his 
preſence. He afterwards cauſed a throne to be eretted 
on an high ſcaffold, in the market-place, and obliged 
the principal citizens of Genoa to come to the foot f 
this ſcaffold, and there upon their knees to hear their ſen - 
tence, which was only to pay a fine of one hundred thou- BY 
ſand gold erowns: he then built a citadel-to awe the 
—— he called the bridle of Genoa. 1 
The pope, who, like the reſt of his predeceſſors, w 
deſirous to drive all foreigners out of Italy, endeavoure 
to fend the French over the Alps again 3 but he wa: 
willing, in the firſt place, to get the Venetians to join 
with him, and that they ſhould begin by reſtoring to 
him ſeveral — to which the holy ſee had i- 
ons, the eſt part of which had Sha wr from 
their poſicfiors by Cæſar Borgia, duke of Valentinois : 
and the — 4 ever watchful of their intereſts, had 
immediately after the death of Alezander VI. ſeized up- 
| on 


* 
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n the towns of Rimini and Faenza, and ſeveral lands in 


Mike French: nor did he think the French alone ſuffici- 
lic, Went, but endeavoured to draw all the other powers of 
wn Europe into the league. 

X There was hardly one ſovereign who had not ſome 
demand on the territories of this republic. The emperor 
Maximilian bad unlimited pretenſions as emperor ; 
and beſides, Verona, Padua, Vicenza, the marche of 
Trevizana, and Friuli, lay convenient for him. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, might take 
back ſome ſea- port towns in Naples, which he had 
pledged to the Venetians. This would have been an 
ealy way of paying off his debts. The king of Hun- 
gary had pretenſions to a part of Dalmatia. The 
duke of Savoy might alſo claim the ifland of Cyprus, 
in virtue of his alliance with the .princes of that coun- 
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had try, who were now extinct. The people of Florence 
for "I likewiſe, as near neighbours, might come in for their 
ten- If ſhare in theſe demands. £2 

ord Almoſt all the powers, who were at enmity 

his wich each other, ſuſpended their private dit- 1508 
ted BY putes to join in the general league ſet on 

gee foot at Cambray, againſt the Venetians. The Turk, 
oho was the natural enemy of this republic, but then 
en- IJ at peace with her, was the only power who did not 
wm WF acccde to this treaty. Never were ſo many kings in 


league againit antient Rome. Venice was as rich asall the- 
confederates together. To this reſource ſhe truſted, and 
that diſſention which ſhe wiſely judged would ſpeedily 
happen among ſo many confederates. It was in her 
power to appeaſe Julius II. who was the chief promo- 
ter of this league: but ſhe diſdained to make any con- 
ceſſion, and dared the fury of the ſtorm. This was per- 


nſi haps the only time the Venetians were raſh. 

rom | "The pope began his declaration of war by excom- 
215 * munications, which at that time were held in more con- 
had ; tempt at Venice than in any other nation whatever. 
up- | Lewis 


on 


, 
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Lewis XII. ſent an herald at arms to the doge to de. 
nounce war in form againſt him; at the ſame time he 
demanded the reſtitution of the territories of Cremona, 
which he himſelf had ceded to the Venetians when 
they aſſiſted him in retaking Milan, and moreover laid 
claim to Breſcia, Bergamo, and ſeveral other territories, 
The rapid ſucceſs, which had always accompanied 
the French army in the beginning of all their expedi- 
tions, did not fail them in this. Lewis XII. at the head 
f of his army routed the Venetian forces in the 
1509 famous battle of Agnadello, fought near the 
river Adda. Immediately upon this victory 
every one of the confederates ſeized upon his pretended 7 
lot. Julius II. made himſelf maſtex, of all Romania, 
Thus the popes, who, as we are informed by hiſtory, 
owed their firſt demeines to a French emperor, were 
now obliged to the victorious army of Lewis XII. king 
of France, for the reſt: and from that memorable day 
they became poſſeſſed of almoſt the whole of theſe ter- 
ritories which they at preſent occupy. 2 3 
The emperor's troops in the mean time advanced 
towards Friuli, and ſeized upon Trieſte, which has 
ever fince remained in the houſe of Auſtria, The 
Spaniards laid hold of the Venetian poſſeſſions in Cali- 
bria; and even the duke of Ferrara, and the marquis 
of Mantua, who were formerly generals in the Venc- 
tian ſervice, had a ſhare in the general ſpoil. Venice 
now exchanged her fool-hardy courage for the deepeſt 
conſternation. She abandoned all her towns on the 
terra firma, releaſed Padua and Verona from their oath 
of allegiance, and, reduced to her antient Lagunes, 
ſued for mercy to the emperor Maximilian, whoſe great 
ſucceſs made him inflexible. . 
And now pope Julius having fulfilled his firſt deſign, 
which was that of aggrandizing the fee of Rome, on 
the ruins of Venice, began to think of the ſecond, 
which was to drive the barbarians, as they were called, 
out of Italy. | 
Lewis Xil. was returned to France, where like 
Charles VIII. E. remained as negligent in ſecuring his 
conqueſts as he had been eager to make them. The 
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dope granted the Venetians his pardon, who, ſome- 
nat recovered from their firſt conſternation, continued 
o make head againſt the emperor. 


en | At length Julius entered into a league with this re- 
aid zublic againſt thoſe very French whom he had before 
ies, invited to aſſiſt in oppreſſing it. His aim was to ruin 
ied all the foreign powers in Italy by the arms of each other, 
di- and to exterminate the ſmall remains of German au- 
2ad Itchority yet left in that country, and to raiſe Italy to a 
the Freſpectable and powerful ſtate, of which the ſovereign 
the pontiff might be the chief. To compaſs his project 
Dry he ſpared neither negociations, money, nor pains. He 
led directed the war in perſon, he attended in the trenches, 
ia, and braved death in all its ſhapes. He is blamed by 
ry, & moſt hiſtorians for his ambition and obſtinacy : but they 
ere N ought to do juſtice to his conſummate courage, and the 
ing "S grandeur of his views. 
lay A freſh error committed by Lewis XII. favoured the 
er- defigns of Pope Julius. Lewis was fond of that ceco- 
IJ nomy which is a virtue in a peaceable adminiſtration, 
ed but a vice in the proſecution of great undertakings. 
has R$ By a miſtaken diſcipline the chief ſtrength of an 
che army was at that time centered in the gendarmerie, 
la- FS who fought either on foot or on horſeback ; and the 
uis French had never been at the pains to form a good body 
nc- BY of infantry of their own, which however was very eaſy 
ice to be done, as experience has ſince ſhewn. The kings 
it of France then always kept a body of German and Swit 
the IS toot in their pay. 
ath WS It is well known that the Swiſs infantry greatly con- 
es, IS tributed to the conqueſt of Milan. In this bufmeſs 
eat they had not only fold their lives, but even their ho- 
nour, by betraying Lewis the Moor“. The Swiſs 
gu, cantons now demanded an augmentation of pay from 
on Lewis, which he refuſed to comply with. The 
ad, took advantage of this conjuncture: he wheed! * 
ed, I Swiſs, he gave them money, and flattered them with 
the title of defenders of the church. He ſent emiſſaries 
ke amongſt them to preach againit the French: the people, 
his | naturally 
'he | 
See chap, Ixxxix. 
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naturally of a warlike diſpoſition, ran in crouds to hex 
theſe ſermons. What was this but preaching up ii 
cruſade? 
It may have been obſerved, that, through an unac. i 
countable concurrence of circumitances and conjunc· 
tures, the French were now become allies to the Ger. 
mans, {whoſe declared enemies they had been on ſo 
many former occahons. Nay they were even their 
vaſſals; for Lewis XII. had purchaſed, for one hundred 
thouſand gold crowns, the inveſtiture of the duchy of Þ4 
Milan, of the emperor, who was neither a powerful 
ally nor a faithful friend, and who, as emperor, could 
not be ſuppoſed to love either the French or the 


Faded the Catholic, whoſe dupe Lewis had 
always been, deſerted the league of Cambray as ſoon 
as he had gotten poſſeſhon of the places he claimed in 
Calabria. He had prevailed on the pope to grant him 
the full and entire inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
who by this means bound him firmly in his intereſt ; { Þ* 
that Julius, by his ſuperior {kill in politics, gained over 
not only the Venetians, the Swiſs, and the kingdom of 
Naples, but alſo the Engliſh, while France was left ta FS. 
bear the brunt of the war alone. 5 
Lewis XII. upon being attacked by the 
1510 pe, called an aſſembly of the biſhops at 
| ours, to know whether he might ſafely de- 
fend himſelf againſt the pontiff, and whether the ex- 
communications of this latter would be valid. In theſe 
more enlightened days, we may be ſurpriſed that ſuch 
2 were thought neceſſary; but we ſhould con-. 
der the prejudices of the times; and here I eannoat 
forbear remarking the firſt caſe of conſcience which was Þ 
propoſed in this aſſembly. The preſident put the quei- 
tion, whether or no the pope had a right to declare war 
on an occaſion that did not relate to religion or the 
church patrimony ; it was anſwered in the negative. 
Now it is plain, that the queſtion here propoſed was BY 
not that which ſhould have been aſked, and that the 
anſwer was contrary to what ſhould have been given: 
for in matters of religion or church poſleſhons, a biſhop, 
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we believe the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be fo far from 
aking war, that he 1s only to pray and to ſuffer ; but 
Wo political affair, a pope not only may, but ought to 


ac a his allies, and revenge the cauſe of Italy. Beſides, 
ne. ne pope made war at this time to increaſe the church 
7 emeſnes by the addition of Ferrara and Bologna, 


Fw hoſe poſſeſſors were under the protection of France. 


This French aflembly made a more noble anſwer, 
rel when it reſolved to abide by the pragmatic ſanction of 
Charles VIII. to ſtop all future remittances to Rome, 
ful Wand to levy a ſubſidy on the clergy of France for carry- 


ing on the war againſt the pope, the Roman head of 
cheſe clergy. | 
The operations were begun on the fide of Bologna 
ad Hand Ferrara. The pope laid fiege to Mirandola “; 
nd this pontiff, at the age of ſeventy, appeared in 
me trenches armed cap-a-pic, viſited all the works, 
um FS haſtened the operations, and entered the breach in 
les, T perſon. | 
lo FS While the pope, worn out with age, was 
ver FJ roiling under arms, the French king, ſtill in 1511 
che prime of his vigour, was holding councils, 
end endeavouring to ſtir up the eccleſiaſtical powers 
ot Chriftendom, as the pope did the military ones. 
The council was held at Piſa, whither ſeveral cardinals, 
ho were the pope's enemies, repaired. But this 
council of the king's proved a fruitleis undertaking, 
while the pope's warlike enterprizes met with ſucceſs. 
They in vain cauſed medals to be ſtruck at Paris, in 
which Lewis XII. was repreſented with this device, 
Perdam Babylonis nomen, Iwill deitroy even the name 


"ot of Babylon. It was ſhameful ts boaſt of what he was 
s lictle able to execute. | 

- S Heroic deeds, and even battles gained, may ſerve to 
b 6 


render a nation famous, but can never increaſe its pow- 
er while there is an eſſential error in the political ad- 
J miniſtration, which at length muſt bring on its ruin. 
This is what happened to the French in Italy. The 
brave chevalier de Bayard acquired univerſal admiration 
Vox. III. by 


A fortified city of Modena in Italy. 
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by his courage and generoſity. Young Gaſton de Foi: 


made his name immortal at the age of twenty-three, by 


repulſing a large body of Swiſs, paſſing with amazing : 
ſpeed four rivers, beating the pope in Bologna, ani 
gaining the famous battle of Ravenna, where he won 


immortal glory, and loſt his life. Theſe rapid exploit; 
made a noble figure ; but the king was at a great dil- 


tance from his army: his orders came often too late, 
and were ſometimes contradictory. His ony, © 
at a time when he ought to have been laviſh in bis 


reward, checked all emulation. Military diſcipline 
and ſubordination were unknown among his troops, 


The infantry was compoſed of German foreigners, Wo 
were mercenaries attached to no intereſt. The French 


gallantry, and that air of ſuperiority which belongs to 
conquerors, at once irritated the ſubjected Italians, and 
made them jealous. At length the fatal blow wa 
truck by the emperor Maximilian, who, gained ov:r 


by the pope, — the imperial avocatoria, (or 
letters of recal) 


under pain of being declared a traĩtor to his country. 


The Swiſs at the ſame time came down from ther! 


mountains to fight againſt the French, who at the time 
of the League of Cambray had all Europe for their ally, 
and now beheld it up in arms againſt them. Thei: 
mountaineers made an honour of bringing with them 
the ſon of that Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, whom 
they had betrayed, to expiate in ſome meaſure th: 


treachery they had been guilty of towards the father by 


crowning his fon. 

The French, who were commanded by the marechal 
Trivulce, were obliged to abandon, one after another, 
all the towns they had taken from the furthermoſt pan 
of Romagna to the borders of Savoy. The famou: 
Bayard made ſome fine retreats; but he was ſtill a hero 
obliged to ly. There were but three months between 
the victory of Ravenna and the total expulſion of the 


French from Italy: and Lewis XII. had the mortifics 
tion to ſee young Maximilian Sforza, ſon to the de- 
ceaſed duke, who had been a priſoner in his dominion) 


ſetried 


which every German foldier, fervios © 
in the armies of France, was ordered to quit them, 
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FS the king's name of four 
giving ſeven hoſtages for the payment. Thus were the 
French obliged to pay dearer for the invaſion of theſe 
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ſettled upon his father's throne by the Swiſs ; and 
Genoa, where that prince had eſtabliſhed a kind of 
Aſiatic pomp of power, reſumed its liberty, and drove 


te French out of his territories. | 
= The Swiſs, who, from mercenaries to the French 


king, were now become his enemies, laid ſiege to the 


© city of Dijon with twenty thouſand men. Paris itſelf 
was ſtruck with dread; and Lewis de la Tremouille, 


governor of the province of Burgundy, could not get 
rid of theſe invaders, without paying them twenty 
thouſand. crowns in ready money, with a promiſe in 

Led thouſand more, and 


people than they would have done for their aſſiſtance. 
The Swiſs, enraged at not receiving the fourth part of 
the money ſtipulated, condemned the hoſtages to be 
put to death: upon which the king was obliged to 
romiſe, not only to pay them the whole ſum agreed, 
— alſo to advance as much more. But the hoſtages 
having luckily made their eſcape, the king ſaved his 


money, but not has honour, 


CH A: F; . 


Sequel of the Affairs of Lewis XII. of Fexpinand 
the Catholic, and of Heng vx VIII. king of ENGLAND. 


\ HIS famous league of Cambray, which was at 
firſt ſet on foot againſt the Venetians, was at 


length turned againſt France, and became particularly © 


fatal to Lewis XII. We have already ſeen, that there 
were two princes in Europe above the reſt, ſuperior in 
abilities to the French king ; theſe were Ferdinand the 


Catholic, and the pope. Lewis had made himſelf fear- 


ed only for a ſhort time; and afterwards had all the reſt 
ot Europe to fear. 


While he was loſing Milan and Genoa, together 
with his money and his troops, he was moreover de- 
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* of a barrier which France had againſt Spal 
is ally and relation, John d' Albert, king of Navarre, 
ſaw his dominions in an inſtant ſeized upon by Fer- 
dinand the Catholic. This robbery was covered with: 
religious pretext. Ferdinand pretended a bull from 
pope Julius IT. excommunicated John d'Albert as u 
adherent of the French king, and the council of Piſa. 
The kingdom of Navarre has ever ſince continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, without ever having 
been rent from it. | 
The better to underſtand the politics of this Ferdi- 
nand, ſo remarkable for his continual profeſſions, of re- 
ligion and good faith, and his always breaking them, 
let us examine the art he uſed in this conqueſt. The 
young 5s of England, Henry VIII. was his ſon- in- 
law. him he propoſed a treaty of alliance by which | 
the Engliſh were to be reinſtated in Guienne, thei: 
ancient patrimony, from whence they had been expellcd 
above a 4 The young king, daz- ! 

1512 zled with this ſpecious promiſe, ſent a fleet 
and forces into the Bay of Biſcay, which 
Ferdinand employed in the conqueſt of Navarre ; 
and afterwards left the Engliſh to return home, with- 
out making the leaſt attempt upon Guienne, which in- 
deed it was impracticable to invade. Thus he deceived 
his ſon-in-law, after having ſucceſſively impoſed upon 
the king of Naples, his relation, upon the Venetian, 
upon Lewis XII. and the pope. His Spaniſh ſubjects i 
ve him the titles of the Wiſe and the Prudent ; in 
taly he was called the Pious ; and at Paris and Loudn 
the Treacherous. £ 
Lewis XII. who had provided ſufficiently for tlie 
ſecurity of Guienne, not the ſame good fortune 
with regard to Picardy. The new king of England, 
Henry VIII. took advantage of the general diſtreſs to 
invade France on this fide, into which he had alway: 
an eaſy acceſs thro' Calais, of which he was in pollc!- 
ſion. * 
This young monarch, boiling with ambition and 
courage, attacked Franee alone, without the aſſiſtance 
cuher of the emperor Maximilian, of * hs 3 
| Catholic; 


he moderate. He ſhewed a fatherly affection for his peo- 


— a * „ * 
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"atholic, or any other of his allies. The old emperor, 


- El ways enterpriſing and poor, ſerved without bluſhing 

in the king of England's army, for the daily pay of one 

Shundred crowns. Henry, by his fingle ſtrength, ſeem- 
ed in a condition to renew the fatal times of Poitiers 
and Agincourt. He gained a complete victo- 

Ir at the battle of Guinegaſte, which is called 1513 

che Battle of the Spurs. He took Terouane, 

T which is no longer a town; and Tournay, a city which 

has been always incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, and the nurſery of that monarchy. | 


Lewis XII. who was at this time a widower, by the 
death of his wite, Anne of Brittany, could not pur- 


$ chaſe peace of Henry upon any other terms than thoſe 
of marrying his ſiſter, the princeſs Mary of England; 


but, inſtead of receiving a portion with his wife, which 


not only princes, but even private perſons are entitled 


to, Lewis was obliged to pay a dowry, and it coſt him 


a million of crowns to marry the filter of his conqueror. 
Thus, after having been ranſomed both by the 5 
and the Swils, duped by Ferdinand, and driven from 
bis conqueſts in Italy, by the reſolution of pope Ju- 
in- lius II. he ſoon afterwards finiſhed his inglori- 


ngliſh 


ous career. 1505 
On account of the few taxes he laid upon his peo- 


| | ple, he was called their Father, a title he would other- 
JF wile have acquired, from the heroes with which France 


BY thcn abounded, had be by exaCting the neceſſary con- 


tributions preſerved Italy, checked the inſolence of the 


| | Swils, properly ſuccoured Navarre, and driven back 
we Engliſh. h 


But if he was unfortunate abroad he was happy at 
home. No other fault can be laid to this prince's 
charge but that of ſelling the poſts in the ſtate; and 
this venality did not extend in his time to the officers 
of judicature. By this ſale of employments he raiſed, 
during the ſeventeen years of his reign, the ſum of 
1,200,000 livres in the fingle dioceſe of Paris. But 
then, on the other hand, the aids and taxes were very 


ple, by never loading them with heavy burthens ; and 


: E 3 did 
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de placed to the account of Henry, and a very moderate 


of the city; and the evils, inſeparable from all great 
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did not look upon himſelf as ſovereign of France in the 
ſame manner as the lord of a fief is of his lands, merely 
to be furniſhed with ſubſiſtence from them. In hi. 
time there were no new irapoſitions ; and when Fro. 
mentau, in 1580, preſented to that extravagant prince, 
Henry III. a comparative account of the ſums exactedi 
during his reign, and thoſe which were paid to Lewi 
XII. there appeared in each article an immenſe ſum w 


one to that of Lewis, ſuppoſing it to have been an 
ancient right belonging to the crown; but conſidered 
as an extrgordinary tax, there remained nothing to be 
charged to Lewis: unhappily for the kingdom this ac- i 
count of what was exacted by Henry, and not paid to 
Lewis, makes a large volume. 8 

The whole of this king's revenue did not exceed 
thirteen millions of livres; but theſe thirteen millions 
are about fifty millions of the preſent money. Com- 
modities of all kinds were much cheaper than they are 
at preſent, and the kingdom was not in debt: it is not, 
therefore, ſo very ſurpriſing, that with this ſmall re- 
venue in money, and a prudent œconomy, he could 
live in ſplendor, and keep his people in plenty. He 
took care to have public juſtice diſtributed diligently, 
impartially, and almoſt without expence. The fees of if 
courts were not then one fortieth part of what they are 
now. In the whole bailiwic of Paris there were at that 
time no more than forty-nine ſerjeants, or bailifis, 
whereas there are at preſent five hundred. It muſt be 
allowed that Paris was not then the fifth part fo large as 
it now is: but the number of the officers of juſtice is 
encreaſed in a much greater proportion than the extent 


| 
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— have increaſed in this much more than the 
i itants. 1 

He preſerved the cuſtom of the parliaments of the 
kingdom, to chuſe three candidates to fill up a vacant 
ſeat; the king nominated one out of theſe, and the 
dignities in the law were then only given to the coun- 
ſellors, as a reward for their merit or reputation in their 
profeſſion. His ever-memorable edit of 1499, . 

ou 
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old never be forgotten in hiſtory, has made his me- 
* zory dear to every lover and diſtributer CN By 
In bl his edit he ordained, © That the law ſhould always be 
Fro. Wbſcrved, notwithſtanding any orders contrary to law, 


hich a ſovereign might be induced to iſſue thro? im- 


_ The general plan, according to which vou here 
im „ Nady hiſtory, admits of but few details; but particular 
lerate Fircumſtances, like theſe, upon which the welfare of 
n an fates depends, and which form ſo excellent a leſſon 
dered Wor princes, become one part of the principal object. 

to be Lewis XII. was the firit of our kings who protefted 
's ac. che induſtrious labourer from the rapacious violence of 
id to Ihe ſoldier, and puniſhed with death thoſe gendarmes 
who laid the peaſants under contribution. This coſt 
the lives of five or fix gendarmes, and the country was 


— at caſe ; therefore, if he was neither the great hero, nor 
om. che d politician, he at leaſt acquired the more 
' are valuable glory of yon og king ; and his memory 
nor vill continue to be bl by all poſterity. 

re- 

ould 

He C-H AP. - ACIV. 

uly, | X 

„or Exctanp, and the Troubles in that Kingdom, 
that! after its Invaſion of Fxance. Of MarcGartr of 
iff, Axjov, wife to Hexzy VI. &c. 

be] | 

+ OPE Julius IT. who, in the midſt of the diſſentiors. 


| which ſtill troubled Italy, continued firm to his 
deſign of driving thence all foreigners, had given the 
ſee of Rome a temporal power, to which it had hither- 
to been a ſtranger. Parma and Placentia were ſeparated 
from the duchy of Milan, and annexed to the pope's 
the BY dominions . conſent of the emperor himſelf; and 
an By Julius ended his pontificate and his life with this act, 
the which does honour to his memory. The 
n- BY popes, his ſucceſſors, have loſt this ſtate. The 313 
* E 4 | ſce 
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ſee of Rome was at that time a preponderating temporal 
power in Italy. 


Venice, though engaged in a war with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, as king of Naples, {till continued very 
powerful, and made head at once againſt both Maho. 
metans and Chriſtians. Germany was at peace, and 
England began to grow formidable. We muſt en. 
quire from whence ſhe ſet out, and whither ſhe arrived. 

The malady of Charles VI. had ruined France, and 
the natural weakneſs of Henry VI. defolated England. 

In his minority his relations diſputed for 

1422 the government, like thoſe of Charles VI. 
and overturned every thing to command in 

his name. As in Paris a duke of Burgundy cauſed a 
duke of Orleans to be affaſſinated, fo in London, the 
ducheſs of —— the king's aunt, 2 ot 
practiſin ainſt the life of VI. A 
— 6 and a fooliſtr or knaviſh 
prieſt, who pretended to be magicians, were burned 
alive for this pretended conſpiracy ; the ducheſs thought 
herſelf happy in being only condemned to do penance 
in her ſhifr, and confined in priſon for life. The ſpirit 
of philoſophy was then very diſtant from that iſland, 
which was * centre of ſuperſtition and cruelty. 
Moſt of the quarrels between 333 

1444 have ended in marriages. Charles VII. gave 
of Anjou to Henry Vi. ſhe was daughter to 

Rene of Anjou, king of Naples, duke of Lorraine, and 
count of Maine, who, with all theſe titles, was with- 
out dominions, and could not afford to give the leaſt 
portion with his daughter. Few princeſſes were more. 
unhappy in a father and an huſband. She was a woman 
of an enterpriſing diſpoſition and unſhaken courage, 
and, but for one crime ſhe committed (which ſullied 
her virtues) ſhe might have paſſed for an heroine. She 
had all the talents of government, and all the virtues of 
war: but, at the ſame time, ſhe gave a looſe to the 
cruel actions which ambition, war, and faction inſpire. 
In a word, her boldneſs, and her huſband's puſillani- 
mity, were the firſt cauſes of the public calamities 


She 


S hatred of the nation. 
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She had a defire to govern, and to this end 
it was to get rid of the duke of 1447 
Glouceſter, the king's uncle, and huſband to 
that ducheſs who had already fallen a facrifice to his 
enemies, and was confined by them in priſon. The 
duke was arreſted under pretence of being engaged in a 
new plot, and the next morning was found dead in his 
bed. This act of violence rendered both the queen's 
adminiſtration and the king's name odious to the Eng- 
liſh, who ſeldom hate without forming conſpiracies. 
There happened to be at that time in England a de- 
ſcendent t þ Edward III. who was nearer related to the 
common ſtock than the family on the throne. This 
was the duke of York. He bore for the device on his 
ſhield a white roſe; and Henry VI. who was of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, bore a red roſe. From hence came 
theſe two names fo famous in the civil war. 

Factions muſt ever in their beginnings be protected 
by a parliament, till this parliament becomes 
the — to the conqueror. The duke of 1450 
Vork accuſed the duke of Suffolk before the 
parliament; this duke was the queen's prime miniſter 
and favourite, theſe two titles had gained him the 
Here follows a ſtrange inſtance 
of the effects of party hatred. The court, to content 
the people, bani this miniſter from the kingdom, 
who thereupon embarked on board a ſhip for France. 
The captain of a man of war met this ſhip at ſea, and 
enquiring what paſſengers they had on board, was an- 
ſwered by the maſter, that they were carrying the 
duke of Suffolk over to France. You ſhall not carry 
a perſon impeached by my country out of the iſland,” 
replied the captain; and immediately ordered him on 
board his own ſhip and ſtruck off his head. Thus did 
the Engliſh act in time of full The war which 
lucceeded opened a ſcene of ſtill greater horors. 


E 5 | Henry 


The Engliſh government and Engliſh nation. are no more 
chargeable with this murder, than they are with any robbery com- 
mitted on the high-way, in contempt of the law eftabliſhed. The 
duke of Suffolk was ſeizcd by a deſperate partizan of the oppoſite 
lation, who cauſed him to be put to death without form of Uial. 


* 
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Henry VI. was afflicted with an infirmity which req. 
dered him for ſome years incapable of thinking or act. 
ing“. Thus Europe, in the courſe of this century, be. i 
held three ſovereigns, who, from a diſorder in their brain, 
were plunged into the greateſt misfortunes ; the empe. 
ror Winceſlaus, Charles VI. of France, and Henry VI. 
of England. | 
| In one of theſe unhappy years of Henry; 

1455 inſanity, the duke of York and his cabal made 

themſelves maſters of the council; the king 
recovering, as it were, from a long trance, opened his WW 
eyes, and beheld himſelf deprived of all authority. His 
wite, Margaret of Anjou, exhorted him to be king; but, 
in order to be fo, it was neceſſary to unſheath the ſword. I 
The duke of York, who was expelled the council, was 
already at the head of an army. Henry was carried to 
fight a battle at St. Alban's, in which he was wounded 
and taken priſoner; but not then dethroned. The 
duke of York, his conqueror, carried him in triumph 
with him to London ; and, leaving him the empty 

title of King, took to himſelf that of Pro- 

1455 — a title unknown before to the Eng- 


Henry VI. who had gent returns of his weak- 
neſs and diſorder, was no other than a priſoner ſerved 
with the exterior marks of royalty. His wife longed to 
ſet him at liberty, that ſhe herſelf might be free. Her 
courage was her greateſt misfortune ; ſhe raiſed troops 
by the aſſiſtance of the noblemen in her intereſt, deli- 
vered her huſband from his confinement in London, and 
became herſelf the general of her army. Thus, within 
a ſhort ſpace of time, the Engliſh ſaw four French wo- 
men at the head of armies, viz. the wife of the count of 
Montfort, in Brittany; Edward the ſecond's queen, in 
England ; the maid of Orleans, in France; and this 
Margaret of Anjou. = 

; e 


. VI. had no other diſtemper but a weak head, which did 
affe& bis bodily conſtitution, which was hale and 


vigorous. 


— 
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The herſelf drew up her army, and 
fought by ber huſband in the y battle of 1460 
Northampton. Her great enemy, the duke 
of York, was not in the oppoſite army; but his eldeſt 
ſon, the earl of March, ſerved his firſt apprenticeſhip to 
civil war under the earl of Warwick, the moſt famous 
man of his time; a genius born for thoſe days of tumult, 
fall of artifice, and ftill more replete with courage and 
pride, fit either to direct a campaign, or to lead in the 
day of battle; fruitful in reſources, capable of every 
thing, and formed to give or take away crowns at his 
pleaſure. Warwick's ſtar prevailed again; Margaret of 
Anjou was defeated, had the grief to behold the king, 
her huſband, taken priſoner in his tent ; and, while that 
unhappy monarch was calling to her with out-{tretched 
arms, ſhe was obliged to ride off full ſpeed with her fon 
the prince of Wales. Henry was a ſecond time recon- 
ducted to his capital by his conquerors, where he re- 
mained ſtill a king and a priſoner. | 

A parliament was now called; and the duke of 
York, who was before protector, demanded a new title, 
He claimed the crown as the repreſentative of Edward 
HI. in preference to Henry VI. who was deſcended of a 
younger branch of that family. The cauſe of the real 
king, and of him who wanted to be ſuch, was folemn- 
ly debated in the houſe of peers, each fide gave in their 
arguments in writing, as is done in a common cauſe. 
The duke of York, though the victor, could not carry 
his cauſe entirely. It was decided, that Henry VT. 
ſhould keep the crown during his life- time; and that it 
ſhould devolve upon the duke of: York after his death, 
by the excluſion of the prince of Wales. But a clauſe 
was added to this act, which proved a new declaration 
of war and tumults ; namely, that if the king did any 
thing in violation of the ſaid act, the crown ſhould from. 
that inſtant go to the duke: of York.. 

Margaret of Anjou, though beaten, a wanderer at a 
diſtance from the king her huſband, and having for ene- 
mies the victorious duke of York, the city of London, 
and the parliament, flill maintained her courage, She 


went thro! the principality of Wales and the neighbour- 


ing 
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ing counties, animating her former friends, endeayour- 
ing to make new, and raiſing another army. It is well 
known that the armies of thoſe days did not conſiſt of re. 
2 troops, kept long in the field, and in the pay of a 
gle chief. Every nobleman brought with him what 
men he could pick up in haſte, who were maintained We 
and paid by plunder ; and it was neceſſary to come to We 
an engagement ſpeedily, or retire. At length the 
queen, at the head of an army of 18,000 men, encounter- 
ed her grand enemy the duke of York, in the 
1460 county of that name, near the caſtle of Sandal. 
The fortune of that day anſwered her courage. 
The duke of York was defeated, and died of his wound: 
in the field; and his ſecond fon, Rutland, was taken as 
he was endezvouring to make his eſcape. The father's 
head was fixed upon the town walls, together with thoſe 
ol his generals, where they remained a long time as mo- 
numents of his defeat. 
Margaret, at length viftorious, marched to London 
to ſet the king her huſband at liberty. The earl of 
Warwick, who was the ſoul of Vork's party, was ſtill at 
the head of an army, carrying with him his king and 
captive. The queen and Warwick met near St. Al- 
ban's, a place famous for the many battles fought there. 
The qucen had again the good fortune to 
1463 conquer. She now enjoyed the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the formidable Warwick flying before 
her, and of reſtoring to her huſband, on the field of bat- 
tile, his liberty and authority. Never had woman met 
with more ſucceſs, or acquired greater glory ; but her 
triumph was ſhort. She ſtill wanted the np of Lon- 
don on her fide, which Warwick had found means to 
ſecure ſo effectually, that when the queen preſented her- 
ſelf for admittance, it was refuſed her, and ſhe had not 
an army ſufficiently ſtrong to force it. The carl of 
March, eldeſt fon to the duke of York, was in that city, 
and breathed nothing but revenge: In ſhort, after all 
her victories, the queen was obliged to retreat. She 
went into the north of England to firengthen her par 
ty, which the name and preſence of the king greatly in- 


In 
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In the mean time Warwick, who had Lon- 
don at his command, aſſembled the citizens 1461 
in a field near the city-gates; and ſhewing 
them the duke of York's ſon, aſked them which they 
would chuſe for their king, that young prince, or Henry 
of Lancaſter ? The general cry ſerved on this occaſien 
inſtead of an aſſent of parliament, as there was none fit- 
ting at that time. Warwick, however, called together 
ſome few of the lords and biſhops, who came to a reſo- 
lution, that Henry of Lancaſter had infringed the former 
act of parliament, by his wife's having taken up arms for 
him. 

The young duke of York, therefore, was proclaimed 
king in London, by the name of Edward IV. while his 
father's head ſtill remained fixed upon the walls of York, 
as that of a traitor. Henry VI. was now deprived of 
his crown, who, when in his cradle, was proclaimed 
king of England and France, and had ſwayed the ſceptre 
for thirty-eight years, without having ever been re- 
proached with a crime, but that of imbecility. 

His wife, who was then in the north of England, up- 
on receiving this news, haſtily aſſembled an army of 
60,000 men. This was a prodigious effort. This time, 
however, ſhe hazarded neither her huſhand's perſon, her 
ſon's, or her own. Warwick led his new-made king 
with an army of 40,000 men to give the queen battle. 

They met at Santon , near the river Aire, on 

1641 the barders of Yorkſhire, when there was 
fought the moſt bloody battle that had evyr 
contributed to depopulate England. "The writers of 
thoſe times tell us, that there fell no leſs than 36,000 on 
that day. Warwick gained a complete victory, by 
which young Edward was eſtabliſhed on the throne, and 
Margaret of Anjou was left the outcaſt of fortune. Af. 
ter the defeat ſhe fled into Scotland with her huſband and 
lon, leaving Edward at full liberty to a& as he pleaſed, 
who immediately took his father's head, and thoſe of 
his followers, down trom the city-walls, placing in their 
room 


+ This battle was fought between Towton and Saxtgn. 
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room thoſe of his enemy's generals whom he had taken 
priſoners. England thus became a vaſt theatre of blood 
and human laughter ; and ſcaffolds were raiſed in every 
part of the field of battle. 


C H A P. XCV. 


Of Epwarp IV. Of Maxcaretrt of Axjou, and of 
the Murder of Heway VI. 


T E intrepid Margaret ſtill preſerved her courage 
Finding herſelf deceived in the ſuccours ſhe ex- 
pected from Scotland, ſhe croſſed over to France, through 
the midſt of the enemy's ſhips, which almoſt covered 
the ſea, and applied for aſſiſtance to Lewis XI. who had 
juſt begun his reign. Through a miſtaken policy, he 
refuſed to grant her requeſt ; but even this did not 
daunt her : ſhe borrowed money and ſome ſhips, and at 
length obtained five hundred men, with which ſhe reim- 
barked, and in her return to England met with a violent 
ſtorm, which ſeparated the veſſel ſhe was in from the 
reſt of her ſmall fleet. At length however, ſhe landed 
in England, where ſhe gathered together an army, and 
once more darcd the fortune of war. She was no 
longer fo careful of ber own perſon, nor of thoſe of her 
huſband and fon. She riſqued another battle 

1462 at Hexham, which ſhe loft as ſhe had done fo 
many others. After this defeat ſhe remained 

wholly without reſource ; the king her huſband fled one 
way, and ſhe with her ſon another, without ſervants or 
aſſiſtance, and expoſed to every kind of accident and il] 
treatment. Henry fell into the hands of his enemies, 
who conducted him to London in an ignominious man- 
ner, and confined him in the Tower. Margaret had 
the good fortune to eſcape into France with her ſon, and 
took refuge with her father Rene of Anjou, who could 
do nothing more than lament her misfortunes. 


Young 


of 
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Young Edward IV. who had been placed on the Eng- 
liſh throne by the arms of Warwick, being now rid of 
all his enemies, and in poſſeſſion of Henry's perſon, 
reigned in full ſecurity. But no ſooner was he freed 
from his troubles, than he became ungrateful: War- 
wick, who was a father to him, was at that time in 
France, negociating a marriage between his prince and 
the lady Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to Lewis's queen. While 
this treaty was concluding, Edward happened to fee 
Elizabeth Woodwill, the widow of Sir John Gray, with 
wham he fell violently in love, and was privately mar- 
ried to her; after which he cauſed her to be 
proclaimed queen, without once informing 1465 
Warwick of any part of theſe tranſactions. 

After this glaring affront, he entirely neglected him, 


removed him from his councils, and by this treatment 


made him his irreconcileable enemy. Warwick, who had 
cunning equal to his courage, ſoon employed both in 
working his revenge. He brought over the duke of 
Clarence, the king's brother, to his party, raiſed the 
kingdom of England in arms, and inſtead of the con- 
tentions of the white and red roſe, the civil war was car- 
ried on between the king and his incenſed ſubjet. On 
this occaſion battles, truces, negociations, and treaſons 
followed each other in rapid fucceſhon. Warwick at 
length prevailed, and drove the king he had made from 
the throne; after which he went to the Tow- 
er, and releaſed Henry whom he had before 1470 
dethroned, and once more placed the crown 

en his head. This procured him the title of king-mak- 
er. The parliaments of thoſe times were only the in- 
ſtruments of the will of the ſtrongeſt : Warwick afſem- 
bled one, which reinſtated Henry VI. in all his rights, 
and declared Edward IV. an uſurper and a traitor, on 
whom it had but a few years before beſtowed the crown. 
This long and bloody tragedy did not end here: Ed- 
ward IV. who had fled to Holland, had a number of 
friends in England; accordingly he returned back, feven 
months after his baniſhment, when the gates of London 
were opened to him by his party ; and Henry, ever the 
{port of fortune, was hardly ſeated on his throne, * 
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he was ſent again to the Tower. Margaret of Anjou, 
his queen, who was always ready to revenge his cauſe, 
and always fruitful in reſources, came over to England 
at this time, with her ſon prince of Wales; and the firſt 
news ſhe heard at her —— was the freſh misfortune 
which had befallen her royal conſort. But Warwick, 
who had been fo long his perſecutor, was now become 
his defender, and headed an army in his behalf againſt 
Edward, whom he marched to meet. This was ſome 
conſolation to the unhappy queen ; but a very ſhort time 
after ſhe had heard of the impriſonment of her huſband, 

a ſecond courier brought her the news that 

1471 Warwick was lain in battle, and that Ed- 

ward remained conqueror. 

It is amazing that a woman, after ſuch repeated ſerics 
of misfortunes, could ftill have the courage to brave for- 
tune: but this very courage furniſhed her with reſour- 
ces and friends. Whoever headed a faction in England 
| in thoſe days was ſure to ſee it ſtrengthened in length of 
| time, by the hatred which generally prevails againſ the 
| court and miniſtry. This partly helped to raiſe another 
| army for Margaret, after all her various changes of for- 

| tune and defeats, There was hardly a county in Eng- 
land in which ſhe had not fought a battle ; Tewkſbury, 
near the banks of the Severn, was witneſs to her laſt: 
here ſhe headed her troops in perſon, and went from 
rank to rank ſhewing the ſoldiers the young prince of 
Wales, whom ſhe led by the hand. The fight 
1471 was obſtinate, but at length 22 declared 
for Edward. The queen loſing ſight of her 
ſon during the hurry of the defeat, and having in vain 
uired for him, fell, deprived of all ſenſe and motion, 
and recovered only to fee — ſon taken priſoner, and her 
conqueror Edward ſtanding before her. Her ſon was 
then taken from her, and ſhe was carried priſoner to Lon- 
don, and confined in the Tower with the king her huſ- 
band. While they were carrying off the queen, Ed- 
ward turning to the prince of Wales, aſked him how he 
came to have the boldneſs to enter his dominions ? To 
which the young prince replied, © I am come into my 
. father's kingdom to revenge his cauſe, and * in- 
| cance 
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heritance out of your hands.” Edward, incenſed at the 
freedom of this reply, ſtruck him over the face with his 
gauntlet, and hiſtorians tell us, that immediately Ed- 
ward's two brothers, the duke of Clarence, whom he had 
lately reſtored to his favour, and the duke of Gloceſter, 
with ſome of their followers, fell upon the young prince 


like ſo many wild beaſts, and hewed him to death with 
# 4heir ſwords on the field of battle. If ſuch are the man- 
ners of the chiefs of the people, what muſt be thoſe of 


the commonalty ? They put all their priſoners to death, 
and at length determined to murder Henry himſelf. 


The reſpe& which, even in thoſe times of brutality and 


cruelty, had for upwards of forty years been paid to the 
virtues of this monarch, had hitherto ſtopt the hands ot 
aſlaſſination; but after the inhuman murder of the 
prince of Wales, very little regard was ſhewed to the 
king; and the duke of Gloceſter, who had before 
dipt his hands in the ſon's blood, now went to | 
the Tower, and put an end to the wretched 1471 
father's life. | | 

Queen Margaret's life was ſpared, becauſe they were 
in hopes that the French court would purchaſe her li- 
berty; and accordingly about four years afterwards, 
when Edwarc, after being ſettled in the quiet poſſeſhon 
of the throne, went to Calais with an intention of making 
war upon France, and that Lewis XI. by a ſum of 
money and a ſhameful treaty, prevailed on him to return, 
this heroine was , redeemed for fifty thouſand crowns. 
This was a conſiderable ſum to the Engliſh at that time, 
unpoveriſhed by their wars with France, and their trou- 
bles at home. 

Margaret of Anjou, after having fought twelve battles 
in ſupport of the rights of her huſband and ſon, died in 
1482, the moſt wretched queen, wife, ſiſter, and mo- 
ther, in Europe ; and, but for the murther of her huſ- 
band's uncle, the moſt reſpectable. 


CHAP. 
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CA -F;  AEVE 


ve] of the Troubles of ExcLanp, during the t 
eigny of Epwarp IV. the Tyrant Ricnarp III. 
and to the latter Part of the Reign of Hen- Wi x 


ry VII. 


E22 IV. now reigned peaceably. The 
houſe of York was fully triumphant, and its power 


was cemented by the blood of almoſt all the princes of 
the Lancaſtrian family. Whoever conſiders the iour 
of Edward, will look upon him as no other than a bar- 
barian, wholly devoted to revenge; and yet he was a 
man given up to pleaſure, and as buficd in the intrigues 
of women as in thoſe of the ftate. He did not ſtand in 
need of the title of king to pleaſe ; he was formed by 
nature one of the handſomeſt men of his rime, and the 
moſt amorous ; and, by an aſtoniſhing contraſt, ſhe had, 
with the tendereſt ſenſibility, given him the moſt blood. 

thirſty and cruel diſpofition. He condemned 

1577 his brother Clarence to loſe his life upon the 

moſt frivolous ſuſpicion, and only granted 
him the favour of chuſing the manner of his death, 
Clarence deſired to be drowned in a butt of wine. 
What reaſon can be given for ſo unaccountable a 
choice ® ? 

He knew the ſureſt way to pleaſe the nation was to 
make war with France. We have already ſeen that in 
1475, Edward croſſed the ſea, and that Lewis XI. by a 
ſhameful policy purchaſed the retreat of a prince not fo 

] as himſelf, nor ſo well — his throne f. 

o purchaſe peace of an enemy is to furniſh him * 


This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own defire; but 
the court being afraid of the popular reſentment by a public executi- 
on, he was privately drowned in a butt of Malmſey. 

t See Chap. lxxx, 
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che means to make war; accordingly in 1483 Edward 
propoſed to his parliament a freſh invaſion of France, 
and never was propoſal received with more univerſal 
joy ; but while he was making preparations 
for this great undertaking, he died, in the for- 1483 
ty-ſecond year of his age. 
As he was of a very robuſt conſtitution, his brother 
# Richard, duke of Gloceſter, was ſuſpected of having 
ſhortened his days by poiſon. The oublic ſuſpicion was 
neither raſh nor ill founded; Glocefter was a monſter, 


he born with a diſpoſition io commit the deepeſt and moſt 
er deliberate crimes. 

of Edward IV. at his death left two ſons: the eldeſt of 
ur theſe was thirteen years of age, and ſucceeded his father 
- by the name of Edward V. Gloceſter formed the de- 
2 ſign of taking theſe two children from the queen their 


es mother, in order to put them to death, and ſeize the 
in crown for himſelf, and ſpared no kind of diſhmulation, 
DYy artifice, and oaths, to ſecure their perſons, which he no 
he ſooner accompliſhed than he lodged them both in the 
d, Tower, that they might, as he pretended, be in greater 
4. ſafety. But he met with an unexpected obſtacle in 
d putting this double aſſaſu nation in execution. He had 
e cauſed the lord Haſtings, a nobleman of a violent cha- 
d rater, but firmly attached to the perſon of the young 
. king, to be ſounded by his emiſſaries: this lord ha 
e. given plain intimations of his horror at being concerned 
2 in any ſuch crime. Gloceſter then, finding his ſe- 
cret in ſuch dangerous hands, did not heſitate an inſtant 
in the part he was to act. The council of ſtate, of 
which Haſtings was a member, ſate in the Tower; 
thither came Gloceſter, attended by a band of armed fol- 
lowers, and addreſſing himſelf to Lord Haſtings, told 
him, that he arreſted him for high crimes. © Who! 
me, my lord ?“ replied the accuſed nobleman. * Yes, 
thee, traitor” anſwered Gloceſter ; and im- 
mediately, in preſence of the council, ordered 1483 
him to be beheaded. 

Having thus gotten rid of one who was privy to his 
ſecret, he, deſpiſing the forms of law with which the 
Engliſh always covered over their moſt wicked attempts, 
gathered 
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% af a rabble from the dregs of the people, 
who, aſſembling in the Guildhall of the city, cried out 
that they would have Richard of Gloceſter for their 
king ; and the mayor of London went the next day, at 
the head of this mob, and made him an offer of the 
crown, which he accepted, and was crowned without 
calling a parliament, or offering the leaſt ſhew of reaſon 
for ſuch a procedure. He only cauſed a rumour to be 
ſpread, that his brother Edward IV. had been born in 
adultery, and made no ſcruple of thus diſhonouring the 
my of his mother. Indeed it was hardly poſlible 
to think that the ſame perſon ſhould be father to Ed- 
ward IV. and Gloceſter. The firſt was remarkably 
handſome, and the other deformed in all parts of his 
body, with an aſpect as hideous as his ſoul was villain- 


ous. 

Thus he founded his ſole right to the crown on his 
mother's infamy ; and in declaring himſelf legitimate, 
made his nephews the iſſue of a baſtard. Immediately 
after his coronation he ſent one Tyrrel to ſtrangle the 

oung king and his brother in the Tower, 

1483 This was known to the nation, who only mur- 

mured in ſecret ; ſa much do men change 
with the times. Gloceſter, under the name of Richard 
III. remained two years and a half in quiet enjoyment of 
the fruits of one of the moſt atrocious crimes that the 
Engliſh had ever ſcen perpetrated amongſt them, though 
uſed to many. 

During this ſhort enjoyment of the xoyal authority, he 
called a pariiamcnt, to which he had the audaciouſneis 
to ſubmit his claim to be examined. There are times 
in which the people are daſtardly, in proportion as their 
rulers are cruel ; this parliament dec the mother of 
Richard III. an adultereſs ; and that neither the late Ed- 
ward IV. nor his brothers, Richard cnly excepted, were 
born in lawful wedlock ; and therefore thas the crown of 
right belonged to him, in preference to the two young 
princes who had been ſtrangled in the Tower, concern- 
ing whoſe deaths, however, they came to no explanati- 
on. Parliaments have ſometimes committed more cruel 
actions, but never any one ſo infamous. So vile a con- 

deſcenſion 
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deſcenſion requires whole ages of virtuous conduct to 
make amends for it. 

At length, after two years and an half were clapſed, 
there aroſe an avenger of theſe crimes, in the perſon of 
Henry, earl of Richmond, who was the only remaining 
branch of the many princes of the houſe of Lancafter, 
that had fallen facrifices to the ambition of the York 
faction, and who had taken refuge in Brittany. This 
young prince was not a deſcendent of Henry VI. but 
derived, like him, his pedigree from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, ſon to the great Edward III. though 
by the female fide, and from a very doubtful marriage of 
this John of Gaunt. His right to the crown was alſo ſtill 
more doubtful ; but the general deteſtation in which 
Richard III. was held, on account of his crimes, fortifi- 
ed his claim, and added ſtrength to his wy He was 
as yet very young, when he conceived the deſign of re- 


| venging the deaths of ſo many princes of the houſe of 


Lancaſter, by puniſhing Richard, and reducing England 
to his obedience. His firſt attempt proved unſucceſs- 
ful, and, after having been witneſs to the defeat of his 
party, he was obliged to return to Brittany, and ſue for 
an aſylum. Richard treated in ſecret with the miniſter 


a Francis II. duke of Brittany, father to Anne of Brit- 


tany, who was married to Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. 
This prince himſelf was not capable of doing a baſe 
action; but his miniſter Landois was, and promiſed to 
deliver the earl of Richmond into the tyrant's hands. 
The young prince, coming to the knowledge of this, fled 
out of Brittany in diſguiſe, and got into the territories of 
ue, only an hour before thole who were ſent to ſeize 


m. 

It was the intereſt of Charles VIII. at that time king 
of France, to protect Richmond. The grandſon of 
Charles VII. had been wanting in the principal point of 
politics, by ſuffering the Engliſh to remain unmoleſted 
when it was in his power to diſtreſs them ; and on rhis 
occaſion Charles VIII. furniſhed Richmond with only 
two thouſand men. Theſe would have been ſufficient, 
had Richmond's party,-been conſiderable : this however 
was the caſe ſoon after, and Richard himſelf, as ſoon — 
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he heard that his rival was landed only with thoſe ſma; 
numbers, rightly judged that he would not be long with. 
out an army. whole country of Wales, of which 
this prince was a native, took up arms in his favour, and 
a battle was at length fought between Richard and the 
earl, at Boſworth near Leiceſter ®. Richard wore the 
crown on his head during the engagement, thinking to 
animate his men, by ſhewing them that fought for 
their lawful king againſt a rebel. Butlord ley, one 
of the tyrant's generals, who had long beheld with hor. 

ror the crown uſurped by ſuch a monſter, be- 

1415 trayed a perſon ſo unworthy to be his fove. 

reign, and went over to the earl with the 
corps he commanded. Richard was poſſeſſed of cou. 
rage, and that was his only virtue. n he ſaw the 
day become deſperate, he furiouſly threw himſelf into 
the midit of his enemies, where he reccived a death too 
glorious for his deſerts. His naked and mangled body 
was found buried under an heap of ſlain, and being 
thrown acroſs an horſe, was carried in that manner to 
the city of Leiceſter, where it remained two days cx- 
ſed to the view of the populace, who, calling to mind 
is many cruelties and crimes, ſhewed no ſigns of forrow 
for his fate. Stanley, who had taken the crown from 
his head after he had fallen in the field, carried it to 
Henry of Richmond. 

The victors ſung Te Deum on the field of battle. 
When it was over, the whole army, as inſpired with one 
voice, cried out. Long live Henry of Richmond, our 
king.” Thus did the fortune of this ſingle day put an 
happy end to the deſolations with which the factions of 
the white and red roſe had filled England ; and the 
throne, which had been ſo often ſtained with blood, and 
undergone ſuch frequent changes, was at length ſettled 
in peace and ſecurity. The misfortunes which had fol- 
lowed the family of Edward III. were now at an end; 
and Henry VII. by marrying a daughter of Edward IV. 
united the rights of the two houſes of York and Lancal- 
ter in his own perſon. 4 


„ Voltaire, by miſtake, ſays, Litchfield. 
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. As he had known how to conquer, ſo he knew how io 
* govern; and his reign, which laſted for four and twenty 
\ Wl years, during which time he was almoſt conſtantly at 
r ſome what humanized the manners of the nation. 
h The parliaments which he frequently called, and with 
he whom he always kept fair, enacted wiſe laws; juſtice 
once more reſumed all her functions, and trade, which 


Fo had begun firſt to flouriſh under the great Edward III. 
1 and which had been almoſt entirely ruined during the 


civil wars, was again revived. this the nation ſtood 
hs greatly in need. We may judge of its poverty by the 
extreme difficulty which Henry VII. found in raiſing a 
b bean of two thouſand pounds ſterling from the city of 
London, a ſum which did not amount to fifty thouſand 
+. lores of our preſent money. Henry was, thro' inclina- 
tion and neceſſity, avaritious. Had he been only ſaving 
he would have hewed his prudence ; but the ſordidneis 
of his diſpoſition, and his rapacious exactions, have tar- 
niſhed the glory of his reign. He kept a private regiſter 
of what he gained by the conhſcations of eſtates; in 
ſhort, no king was ever guilty of more meanneſſes. At 
his death there were found in his coffers rwo millions 
of pounds ſterling, an immenſe ſum for thoſe times, 
which might have been much more uſefully employed in 
public circulation than in lying buried in a prince's 
treaſury ; but in a country where the people were more 
inclined to raiſe ſeditions than to give money to their 
kings, it was neceſſary for a prince to have a treaſure al- 
ways at hand. 

Two adventures, each extraordinary in its kind, rather 
diſquieted than troubled his reign. A journeyman 


ho baker t, who called himſelf the nephew of Edward IV. 
N. diſputed the crown with him. This perſon, who bad 
Hed been trained up in his part by a prieſt, wes 

fol- crowned king at Dublin, the capital of Ire- 1487 
to; land, and ventured to give Henry battle near 


+ Nottingham ; who having detcated him and taken him 
| priſoner, 
+ Lambert Simnel. 
I This was called the battle of Stoke, from the village where 
it vas fought, . = 
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priſoner, thought to humble the revolters ſufficiently, 
making their ſham king one of the ſcullions 2˙2 
kitchen, in which poſt he continued for many years. 

Daring enterprizes, though attended with al faccel, 
frequently encourage others to imitate them, who, fiir. 
red up by the glory of the example, go on in hopes 0 
meeting with better ſucceſs : witneſs the fix falſe Deme. 
trius's, who roſe one after another in Muſcovy, and many 
other impoſtors. This 2 — baker was followed 
by the fon of a Jew broker of Antwerp, who appeared in 
a more exalted 1 GE: 

This g Jew, w name was in 7, pretend. 
ed to be the of Edward IV. The French king, 
who was always attentive to cheriſh the ſeeds of ſedition 
among the Engliſh, received this pretender at his court, 
acknowledged his aſſumed title, and gave him all encou- 
ragement ; but having ſoon after reaſons to keep fair 
with Henry, he If: the impoſtor to ſhift for himſelf, 

The old ducheſs of Burgundy, fiſter to Ed. 
ward IV. and widow of Charles the Raſh, who firſt put 
this ſpring in play, now received Perkin as her nephew. 
The young Jew enjoyed the fruits of his impoſtor much 

.— his 14> ra the baker; a majeſtic air, : 
finiſhed breeding, great perſonal courage, ſeemed to 
make bs of the 245 aſſumed. He married 
a princeſs of the houſe of York, who ſtill continued to 
love him, even after the diſcovery of the cheat. He 
maintained his claim by arms for five years, found means 

to raiſe the Scotch in his favour, and met with 

1498 unexpected reſources even in the midf of his 

defeats. But being at length abandoned by 

his party, and delivered to the king, had the cle- 

to condemn him only to perpetual impriſon- 

ment, from which in attempting to make his eſcape he 
was ſeized, and paid for his raſhneſs with his life. 

And now the ſpirit of faction being entirely quelled 
among the Engliſh, that people, no longer — 


name was Peter Warbeck; he was called Perkin, or 
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name. 
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ir prince, began to be ſo to their neighbours, parti- 
— at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. to the throne, 
who, by the extreme parſimony of his father, was in poſ- 
efion of immenſe riches, and, by the prudence of the 
:dminiſtration, the abſolute maſter of a warlike people, 
tho were at the ſame time in as much ſubjection as the 
Engliſh are capable of being. 
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AGrxERAL View of the ſixteenth Century. 


HE beginning of the fixteenth century, upon 
which we are already entered, preſents us at one 
view with the nobleſt proſpects that the univerſe ever 
ſurniſned. If we caſt our eyes on the princes who 
rcigned at that time in Europe, we ſhall find, that either 
by their reputation, their conduct, or the great changes 
of which they were the cauſes, they made their names 
immortal. At Conſtantinople we ſee a Selim reducing 
nder the Ottoman dominion all Syria and Egypt, of 
which the Mahometan Mamelukes had been in poſſeſſion 
ver fince the thirteenth century : after him appears his 
on the great Solyman, the firſt of the Turkiſh emperors 
who carried his ſtandards to the walls of Vienna : he 
alſo cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Perſia in the 
ity of Bagdat, which he ſubdued by his arms, and thus 
made Europe and Aſia tremble at one time. 

At the ſame time we behold in the North, Guſtavus 
aſa reſcuing Sweden from a foreign yoke, and choſen 
ing of the country of which he was the deliverer. 

In Muſcovy, John Baſilowitz delivers his country from 
the Tartars, to whom it was tributary. This prince was 
Indeed himſelf a barbarian, and the chief of a people 

et more barbarous ; but the avenger of his country 
nerits to. be ranked in the number of great prin- 
o Nes. x 
al Vor. III. | F In 
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In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we ſee Charles v. 
the ſovereign of all thoſe ſtates, ſupporting the weight 
of the government of Europe, always in action, and 
always negotiating, for a long time equally fortunat: 
in politics and war, the only powerful emperor inc: 
Charlemagne, and the firſt king of all Spain ſince thy 
conqueſt of that country by the Moors ; oppoſing a bar- 
- rier to the Ottoman empire, making kings, and 2 
length diveſting himſelf of all his crowns, retiring fron 
the world, and ending his life in ſolitude, after having 
been the diſturber of all Europe. 

Next ſtands forth his rival in glory and politics, 
Francis I. king of France, who, tho? 2 werful and 
fortunate, but of a more brave and amiable diſpoſition, 


divides with Charles V. the admiration and efteem c 


all nations. Glorious even in the midſt of his defeat, 
he renders his kingdom flouriſhing, notwithſtanding 
his misfortunes, and tranſplants the liberal arts int, 
France from Italy, where they were then in the height 
of perfection. 

VII. king of England, tho' too cruel and 
capricious to be admitted among the rank of heroes; 
has till a place among theſe kings, both on account d 
the change he wrought in the ſpirit of his people, and 
by having taught England how to hold the balance d 
power between ſovereigns. This prince took for hi 
device a warrior bending his bow, with theſe words; 
« Whom I defend is victorious.“ A device which hi 
nation has at certain times verified. 

Pope Leo X. is a name juſtly famous for the nob!: 

ius and amiable manners of him who bore it, c 
the great maſters in the arts which have immortalize: 
the age he lived in, and for the great change whic! 
divided the church during his pontificate. 

In the beginning of this ſame century we find rel 
gion, and the pretext of reforming the received lun 
thoſe two inſtruments of ambition, producing tit 
ſame effects on the borders of Africa and in German", 
and among the Turks and the Chriſtians. ' A neu 
government and a new race of kings were eſtabliſh 
in the vaſt empire of Fez and Morocco, which extend 
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as far as the deſerts of Nigritia. Thus Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, underwent at one and the ſame time a 
change 0 religions; for the Perſians were ſeparated for 
ever from the Turks, and while they acknowledged the 
ame God and the ſame prophet, confirmed the ſchiſm 
of Omar and Ali. Immediately afterwards the Chriſ- 
tians became divided amongſt themſelves, and wreſted 
one half of Europe from the Roman pontiff. 

The old world was ſhaken, and the new one diſ- 
covered and conquered by Charles V. and a trade open- 
ed between the Eaſt-Indies and Europe by the ſhips 
and arms of the Portugueze. 

We behold on one fide the powerful empire of 
Mexico ſubdued by Cortez, and the Pizarros making 
the conqueſt of Peru with fewer number of ſoldiers than 
is — to lay ſiege to a ſmall town in Europe; and 
on the other, Albuquerque, with a force very little 
ſuperior, fixing the empire and trade of the Portugueze 
in the Indies, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of the kings 
of that country, and the efforts of the Moors, who 
were in poſſeſſion of its trade. | 

Nature at this time produced extraordinary men in 
almoſt all branches, eſpecially in Italy. 

Another ſtriking object in this illuſtrious age is, that, 
s notwithſtanding the wars which ambition raiſed, and 
the religious quarrels which began to diſturb ſeveral 
ſtates, the ſame genius, which made the polite arts flou- 
iſh at Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, and Ferrara, 
and which from thence diffuſed its light throughout 
Europe, quickly ſoftened the manners of mankind in 
almoſt all the provinces of Chriſtendom. The gallan- 
try of the French court in the reign of Francis I. ope- 
rated partly towards this great change ; there was a 
continual emulation between this prince and Charles V. 
for glory, the ſpirit of chivalry and courteſy, even in 
the midſt of their moſt furigus diſſentions; and this 
emulation, which communitated itſelf to all their 
courtiers, gave this age an air of grandeur and politeneſs 
unknown before. | 

Opulency had likewiſe a ſhare in this change; and 
this opulency, which * general, was, by a 
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ſtrange revolution, partly the conſequence of the fata 
loſs of Conſtantinople ; for ſoon afterwards all the trade 
of the Turks was carried on by the Chriſtians, who 
ſold them even the ſpices of the Indies, which they 
took in at Alexandria, and from thence carried them in 
their ſhips to all the ports of the Levant. 

- Induſtry was every where encouraged. The city of S: 
Marſeilles carried on a great trade. Lyons abounde4 
in fine manufactures. The towns of the Low Coun- 
tries were ſtill more flouriſhing than when they were 
under the houſe of Burgundy. The ladies, who were 
invited to the court of France, made it the centre of 
magnificence and politeneſs. The manners of the 
court of London were indeed more rude, by reaſon of 
the capricious and rough diſpoſition of its king, but that 
City already began to grow rich by trade. 

n Germany the cities of Augſburg and Nurembery, 
which diſperſed through that empire the riches they 
drew from Venice, began — to feel the good 
effects of their correſpondence with the Italians. In the 
former of theſe cities there were a number of beautiful 
houſes, adorned on the outſides with paintings ix fre/c, 
after the Venetian manner. In a word, Europe av 
halcyon days a ; but they were troubled by the 
ſtorms which the rivalſhip between Charles V. and 
Francis I. excited, and the diſputes which now began 
to ariſe about religion ſullied the end of this century, 
and even rendered it terrible, by giving it a certain 
caſt of barbariſm, ſcarcely known to the Huns and 
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State of Evuroys, in the time of CuarLes V. of 
Muscovy, or Russ1a. A Digreſſion concerning 
| LaPLanD. 


EFORE I take a view of the ſtate of Europe 

under Charles V. it will be neceſſary to form to 
myſelf a ſketch of the different governments into which 
it was divided. I have already ſhewn the ſtate of 
Spain, France, Germany, Italy, and England. I ſhall 
not ſpeak of Turky, and the conqueſts of the Ottomans 
in Syria and Africa, till I have firſt examined all the 
wonderful and fatal events which happened among the 
Chriſtians; and have followed the Portugueſe in the 
ſeveral voyages they made to Alia, and the military 
trade they carried on in that country, and have taken a 
view of the eaſtern world. 

I ſhall begin at preſent with the Chriſtian kingdoms 
$ ofthe North. The Ruthan or Muſcovite ſtate began 
at this time to put on ſome form. This ſtate, which is 
ſo powerful, and is every day becoming more ſo, was 
for a long time only a tribe of half Chriſtian ſavages, 
vn to the Cazan-Tartars, the deſcendents of Tamer- 

e. 

The duke of Ruſſia paid a yearly tribute in money, 
kins, and cattle to theſe Tartars, which he himſelf 
carried on foot to the Tartarian ambaſſador, appointed 
to receive them; proſtrating himſelf at his feet, and pre- 
lenting him with milk to drink; and if any part of it 
ell upon the neck of the ambaſlador's horſe, the duke 
was obliged to lick it off. The Ruſſians were on the 
one hand flaves to the Tartars; and, on the other, 
prefled by the people of Lithuania: and, on the fide of 
the Ukrain again, they were expoſed to the depreda- 
tions of the Crim-Tartars, deſcendents from the ancient 
Scythians of Taurica Cherſoneſus, to whom they like- 
wie paid a tribute, At length there aroſe a chief, 
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named John Baſilides, or the fon of Baſil, who, being: 
2 of great courage, animated his daſtardly Ruſ. 
s, and freed himſelf from fo ſervile a yoke ; adding, 
at the ſame time, to his dominions, Novogrod, and the 
city of Moſcow, which he took from the Lithuanian; 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. He extended 
his conqueſts as far as Finland, which country has fre- 
uently been the ſubject of ruptures between Ruſha and 
weden. | 

Ruſſia, then, appears to have been at that time : 
large monarchy, though not as yet formidable to 
Europe. It is ſaid that John Baſilides brought back 
with him from Moſcow three hundred waggons, load- 
ed with gold, filver, and precious ſtones. The hi 
tory of theſe dark times is wholly compoſed of fables, 
Neither the inhabitants of Moſcow, nor the Tartar, 
had at that time any money but what they had plun. 
dered from others; and as they had ſo long been a prey 
to the Tartars, w hat great riches could be found among 
them? They were acquainted with little more than the 
mere neceſſaries of life. 

The country about Moſcow produces good corn, 
which is ſown in May, and reaped in September. The 
earth bears ſome few fruits; honey is as plenty there 
as in Poland, and they have large and ſmall cattle in 
abundance ; but the wo] being unfit for manufactur- 
ing, and the people in themſelves rude and void of in- 
duſtry, the yy cioathing uſed amongſt them was the 
ſkins of beaits. There was not one houſe in the city 
of Moſcow built of ſtone. The little wooden huts 
they lived in were made of the trunks of trees, covered 
with moſ-. As to their manners, they lived like brutes, 
having a contuied idea of the religion of the Gre: 
church, of which they thought themſelves members. 
When they died, 2 who buried them put into 
the hand of the dead perſon a note addreſſed to St. 


Peter and St. Nicholas. This was their principal act 
of religion; but in almoſt all the villages to the north 
eaſt of Moſcow, the inhabitants were in general idola- 
ters. 


The 
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The czars who ſucceeded John Bafilides were poſ- 
ſeſſed of riches, eſpecially after another John Baſilow ĩtz 
ha” 1 1551 taken Cazan and Aftracan from the Tar- 
tars: but the Ruſſians themſelves were always poor; 
for as theſe abſolute ſovereigns had almoſt all the trade 
of their empire in their own hands, and raiſed contri- 
butions upon thoſe who had gained a ſmall competency, 
they quickly filled their own coffers, and even diſplayed 
an Afiatic pomp and luxury on their feſtivals and 
ſolemn days. They traded to Conſtantinople, by the 
way of the Black Sea; and with Poland by Novogrod. 
They had it therefore in their power to civilize 
their ſubjects; but the time was not yet come. All 
the northern part of their empire beyond Moſcow con- 
fiſted in vaſt wilds, and ſome few ſettlements of ſa- 
vages. They were even ignorant that there was ſuch a 
large country at Siberia. A Coffack firſt diſcovered 
and conquered it in the reign of this John Baſilowitz, 
in the ſame manner as Cortez conquered Mexico, with 
a few fire-arms only. | 

The czars had very little ſhare in the affairs of Europe, 
except in ſome wars with the Swedes on account of 
Finland. None of the inhabitants ever ftirred out of 


che country, nor engaged in any maritime trade. The 


very port of Archangel was at thattime as much unknown 
a thoſe of America, and was not diſcovered till the 
year 1553, by the Engliſh, who were in ſearch of new 
countries in the North, after the example of the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, who had made ſeveral new ſettle- 


ments in the South, the Eaſt, and the Weſt. It was 


neceſſary to paſs the North Cape, at the extremity of 
Lapland. It was known by experience that there was 
a country where, during five months of the year, the 
lun never enlightened the horizon. In this attempt the 
crews of two ſhips periſhed with cold and other diſor- 
ders on this coal. A third ſhip, commanded by one 
Chancellor, anchored in the port of A changel, in the 
nver Dwina, the borders of which were inhabited onl 

by ſavages. Chancellor failed up the Dwina to Mol- 
cow, The Engliſh after this were almoſt the only 
maſters of the trade of Muſcovy, and gained great riches 
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by the furs they brought from thence ; and this wa, 
likewiſe another branch of trade taken from the Vene. 
tians. This republic had formerly had marts, and even 
a town on the borders of the Tanais, and afterwar; Wi tv 
carried on a trade for furs with Conſtantinople. Who. of 
ſoever reads hiſtory with any advantage, will ſee that een 
there have been as many revolutions in trade as in a 
ſtates. bit: 

It was very improbable at that time that a prince of Nuit 
Ruſſia ſhould one day found, in the marſhes at the WF* 
bottom of the Gulp of Finland, à capital, in who: Wil" 
port there arrives every year near two hundred and fiſty ff 
toreign ſhips, and which hath ſent forth armies to fix i ple 
king on the throne of Poland, aſſiſt the German cn. e 
pire againſt France, become maſters of Crimea, and Meat 
diveſt Sweden of part of its territories. - Ice 

About this time Lapland began to be more parti- WF©* 
cularly known, to which even the Swedes, the Danes, W<” 
and the Ruſſians had hitherto been in a manner ſtran- r 
gers. This vaſt country, which borders upon the wh 
northern pole, had been deſcribed by Strabo, under the 
name of the country of the Troglodites, and Northern 
Pygmies. We have learnt that the race of Pygmic 
were not fictitious beings. It is probable that the 
Northern Pygmies have become extin&, or have becn 
all deſtroyed by the neighbouring nations. Several 
kinds of men have diſappeared from the face of the 
carth, as well as ſeveral kinds of animals. 

The Laplanders do not appear in the leaſt to reſemble 
their neighbours ; for example, the men of Norway are 
large and well made: whereas, Lapland produces na 
men taller than three cubits ; their eyes, ears, and noſes, 
again, are different from thoſe of all the other people 
who ſurround them. They ſeem to be a ſpecies formed 
ſely for the climate inhabit, which they 
themſelves are delighted with, and which none but 
themſelves can like. Nature ſeems to have produced 
the Laplanders, as ſhe has done the rein-deer, peculiar!y 
for that country: and as theſe animals are found no 
where elſe in the world, fo neither the people appear !9 
| have come from any other part. *. 
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che inhabitants of countries leſs ſavage would have paſ- 
ed over the moſt frightful deſerts, covered with perpe- 
val ſnows, to tranſplant themſelves into fo barren a part 
of the globe. One family may have been caſt by a 
tempeſt upon a deſert iſland, and have peopled this 
ihand; but no number of people would quit their ha- 
bitations on the continent, where they were provided 
with ſome kind of nouriſhment, to ſettle themſelves in 
z remote part, amidſt rocks covered. with moſs, and 
where they could meet with no other ſubſiflence than 
fiſh and the milk of rein-deers : befides, ſuppoſing peo- 
ple from Norway or Sweden to have tranſplanted them- 
ſelves into Lapland, could they poſſibly have become ſo 
entirely changed in figure ? How happens it that the 
Icelanders, who dwell as far northward as the Lapland- 
ers, are ſo tall in ſtatue, and the Laplanders, on the 
contrary, not only very ſhort, but of a quire different 
form“ ? Theſe were, therefore, a new ipecies of men 
who made their appearance to us at the ſame time that 
| 1 America 


Why may not men degenerate in ſtature, as well as trees? The 
ed or ſlip of a tall tree, ſown or planted in a cold climate, ſhall 
riſe a poor ſtunted ſhrub, That there ſhould be a difference, in 
point of exteriors, between a native of Iceland and a Laplander, 
will not appear ſtrange, when we confider theſe particulars: the 
climate of Iceland is mild and moderate, the ſoil fertile, the natives 
are well clothed, well fed, we!l houſed, and enjoy the conveniencies 
of life, They are, in compariſon to the Laplanders, a late colony, 
from a civilized people, who carried the arts of @conomy, and the 
omforts of living along with them to their new habitation ; and 
e ſubſiſted by commerce under the protection of laws and a regu- 
lated police. On the other hand, the cold of Lapland is in the 
winter almoſt intolerable ; and in the ſummer the air is continuall 
ſurcharged with unwholeſome hs. exhaled and perſpired from 
— moraſſes, lakes, and foreſts. The Laplanders are ill cover- 
d with ſkins, poorly fed, and miſerably lodged in hovels, where 
hey lie promiſcuouſly, ſtewing in the midſt of ſmoke from their 
buel, and ſteams from the bodies of one another: nay, when their 
hunting proves unſucceſsful or impracticable, they are almoſt ſtarv- 
d for want of proviſion. All theſe circumſtances muſt, without 
loubt, have had an effect in ſtunting the growth of their bodies in 
he courſe of propagation ; even ſuppoſing them to be deſcendents of 
{ome more ſouthern people, driven into theſe northern regions by 


ae cruelty of their conquering neighbouts. 
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America and Afia preſented us with others. Ti. 
ſphere of nature now became enlarged to us on all ſide; 
and it is on this conſideration alone that Lapland mern 
our attention. 

I ſhall not take any notice of Iceland, which was th- 
Thule of the antients ; nor of Greenland, nor yet of a 
thoſe countries bordering on the Pole, whither the hope 
of diſcovering a paſſage into America have carried oy 
navigators. The knowledge of theſe countries is as bar. 
ren as the countries themſelves, and does not enter int 


the political plan of the world. 
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OLAND, which for a long time retained the man. 

ners of the Sarmatians its firſt inhabitants, began u 

be of ſome conſideration in Germany, after the Jagells. 

nian race came to the throne; and was no longer th: 

fame country which was wont to receive its kings at the 
emperor's will, and pay him tribute. 


The firſt of the Jagellon family was choſen king a 


this republic in the year 1382. He was duke of Lithu. 
ania, and was an idolater, as well as the reſt of his coun- 
trymen, and a great part of the palatinate. He ws 
made king upon a promiſe of becoming Chriſtian, an! 
incorporating Lithuania with Poland. 

This Jagellon, who took the name of Ladiſlaus, ua 
father to the unfortunate Ladiſlaus, who was king d 
Hungary and Poland, and formed to be one of the moi 

werful monarchs in the world, had he not unfortu- 
nately been defeated and ſlain in 1445, at the battle o 
Varna, which, at the inſtigation of cardinal Julian, “. 
fought againſt the Turks, in defiance of his faith ſolemr- 
ly plighted. | 

The Turks, and the monkiſh knights of the Teutoni: 
order, were a long time the two great enemies of Po 
land. The latter of theſe, who had formed themſelve 
into a cruſade, not being able to ſucceed in their a 
tempts againſt the Mahometans, fell upon the idolatro” 
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and the Chriſtian inhabitants of Pruſſia, which was 
then a province belonging to the Poles. 

During the reign of Caſimir, in the fifteenth century, 
the Teutonic knights waged a long war with Poland ; 
and at length divided Pruſſia with this ſtate, on condi- 
tion that the grand maſter of their order ſhould be a vaſ- 
al of this kingdom, and, at the ſame time, a prince pa- 
latine, and have a ſeat in the diet. 

At this time the palatines only had votes in the eſtates 
of the kingdom ; but Cafimir ſummoned deputies from 
the body of the nobility, in the year 1640, who have 
ever fince maintained this privilege. 

The nobles then had another privilege in common 
with that of the palatines, which was that of not being 
ſubject to arreſt for any crime before they were juridi- 
cally convicted: this was a kind of right of impunity. 
They had beſides the right of life and death over their 
peaſants, whom they might put to death with impunity, 
provided they threw the value of ten crowns into the 
grave: and if a Poliſh nobleman killed a peaſant be- 
longing to another nobleman, he was by the laws of ho- 
nour obliged to give him another in his room; and, to 
the diſgrace of human nature, this horrid privilege ſtill 
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Sigiſmund, who was of the Jagellonian race, and died 
in 1548, was cotemporary with Charles V. and was 
eſteemed a great prince. During his reign, the Poles 
had ſeveral wars with the Muſcovites, and likewiſe with 
the Teutonic knights, while Albert of Brandenburg 
was their grand maſter. But war was all the Poles 
knew, without being acquainted 'with the military art ; 
which was firft carried to perfection in the ſouthern 
of Europe. They fought in a confuſed and diſorderly 
manner; they had no fortzfied places; and their chief 
ſtrength conſiſted, as it ſil] does, in their cavalry. 

They wholly neglected trade; nor did they diſcover, 
till the thirteenth century, the falt-pits of Cracovia, 
which now conſtitute the chief wealth of the country. 
The corn and falt trade was left to Jews, and other 
foreigners, who grew rich by the proud indolence of the 
nobles and the flavery of the people. There were at 

that 
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that time in Poland no leſs than two hundred Jew; 


{ynagogues. 
| we conſider the government of this country, 
will appear, in ſome reſpects, an image of the anticy 
government of the Franks, Muſcovites, and Hun; 
and, in others, ſomewhat to reſemble that of the anticn 
Romans, inſomuch as the nobles, like the tribunes of :}; 
Reman 2 could oppoſe the paſſing any law in the 
ſenate by fimply pronouncing the word Veto. Thi, 
power, which extended even to all the gentlemen, an 
was carried ſo far as to give a right of annulling, by: 
fingle vote, all the other votes of the republic, is now be. 
come a kind of right of anarchy. The tribune was the 
magiſtrate of the people of Rome ; whereas a gentle. 
man in Poland is only a member and a ſubject of the 
ſtate, and this member has the peculiar — of dil. 
turbing the whole body: but fo dear is this privilege t: 
felf-love, that, if any one ſhould attempt to propoſe in 
the diet an abolition of this cuſtom, he would be certain 
of being torn in pieces. 

In Poland, as well as in Sweden, in Denmark, and 
throughout the whole North, the only diſtinguiſhing tit!: 
was that of Noble. The dignities of duke and coun: 


are of a later date, and are derived from the Germans; i 


but theſe titles confer no power. The nobles are all up. 
on an equality. The palatines, who deprived the peo. 
ple of their liberty, were wholly employed in defendiry 
their own againſt their kings; and, notwithſtanding the 
Jagellon family were ſo long in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
its princes were never either abſolute in their royalty, 
nor even kings by right of birth, but were always choſen 
as chiefs of the ſtate, and not as maſters. In the oati 
taken by theſe kings, at their coronation, they expreſs; 
defired the nation to dethrone them, if they did not ob- 
ſerve thoſe laws they had ſworn to maintain. 
It was no very eaſy matter to preſerve the right o 
election always free, and ſtill continue the ſame tamil 
on the throne : but the kings having no ſtrong holds in 
their poſleſhon, nor the management of the public tre- 
fury, nor the army, could not make any attack upon the 
liberties of the nation. The ſtate allowed the — 
year} 
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yearly revenue of about twelve hundred thouſand livres 
of our money, for the ſupport of his dignity, which is 
more than the king of Sweden has to this day; the em- 
peror has no allowance, but is obliged to ſupport, at his 
own expence, the dignity of Head of the Chriſtian World, 
Caput Orbis Chriſtiani ; while the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain give their king near twenty-three millions for his 
civil liſt. The fale of the kingly office is now become 
in Poland one of the principal ſources of the money 
which circulates in that kingdom. The capitation tax 
levied on the Jews, which is one of its largeſt revenues, 
does not amount to above 120, oo florins of the coin of 
the country. 

With regard to the laws, the Poles had no written 
code in their own language, till the year 1552 ®. The 
nobles, who were always of equal rank with each other, 
were governed by the reſolutions taken in their aſſem- 
blies, which is at preſent the only real law amongft 
them; and the reſt of the nation are guided only b 
theſe reſolutions. As theſe nobles are Lon only — 
ſors of lands, they are maſters of all the reſt of the peo- 
ple, and the huſbandmen are no other than their ſlaves: 
they are likewiſe in poſſeſſion of all the church benefi- 
ces. It is the ſame in Germany; but this is an expreſs 
and general law in Poland; whereas, in Germanp, it is 
only an eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; indeed a apſtom greatly re- 
pugnant to Chriſtianity, tho* agreeable to the ſpirit of 
the Germanic conſtitution. Rome, in all its different 
forms of government, from the times of its kings and 
conſuls to the papal monarchy, has always enjoyed this 
advantage, that the door to honours and dignities was al- 
ways open to pure merit. 4 


n was in the fourteenth century that Cafimir the Great 
— the Magdeburg laws, now called, The Conflituties of 
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T HE kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
were, like that of Poland, elective. The peaſant; 
and artificers were ſlaves in Norway and Denmark ; but 
in Sweden they had a ſeat in the diets of the ſtate, and 
gave their vote in the impoſition of taxes. Never did 
two neighbouring nations entertain a more violent anti- 
pathy to each other than the Swedes and Danes ; and 
yet theſe rival people formed only one ſtate in the 
famous union of Calmar, at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

One of the Swediſh kings, named Albert, having at- 
tempted to appropriate a third of the farms in the king- 
dom to his own uſe, his ſubjects revolted againſt him. 
Margaret of Waldemar, queen of Denmark, who was 
called the Semiramis of the North, took advantage of 
theſe troubles, and got herſelf acknowledged queen of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the year 1395. 


Two years afterwards ſhe united theſe two kingdoms, 


which ought always to have continued under the domi- 
nion of one ſingle ſovereign. 

When we recolle&; that formerly the Daniſh pirates 
alone carried their victorious arms throughout the 
r part of Europe, and conquered England and 
— and afterwards ſee that Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, though united, were not a formidable 
power to their neighbours, we may evidently conclude, 
that conqueſts are only to be made among an ill-govern- 
ed people. The hanſe towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Dantzick, Roſtock, Luneburg, and Wiſmar, alone were 
able to reſiſt the power of theſe three kingdoms, on ac- 
count of their ſuperior riches ; and the fingle city of 
Lubeck carried on a war againſt the ſucceſſors of Mar- 
garet of Waldemar. This union of the three kingdoms, 
which appeared ſo fair at firſt fight, proved in the end 

the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
There was in Sweden a primate, who was archbiſhop 
of Upſal, and fix biſhops who had almoſt the * au- 
rity 
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thority in that country, which moſt of the great eceleſi- 
aſtics had acquired in Germany and other nations, eſ- 
pecially the archbiſhop of - who was, like the pri- 
mate of Poland, the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 
Whoſoever is the ſecond perſon in a ſtate is always deſir- 
ous of being the firſt. 

It happened in the year 1452 that the eſtates of Swe- 
den, tired of the Daniſh yoke, choſe with one conſent 
the grand marſhal Charles Canutſon for their king, and 
being equally weary of the power of the biſhops, = 
ordered a perquiſition to be made into the eſtates whi 
the church had engroſſed under favour of theſe troubles. 
The archbiſhop of Upſal, named John de Salſtad, aſſiſt- 
ed by the fix biſhops of Sweden and the reſt of the 
clergy, excommunicated the king and the ſenate at high 
maſs, laid his ornaments upon the altar, and putting on 
a coat of mail, and taking a ſword in his hand, quitted 
the church, and began a civil war, which the biſhops af- 
terwards continued for ſeven years. After this there 
was nothing but the moſt bloody anarchy, and a — 
tual war between the Swedes, who wanted an indepen- 
dent king, and the Danes; the latter of which almoſt 
always gained the maſtery. The clergy, who were at 
one time in arms for their country, and at another 
againſt it, reciprocally excommunicated, fought with, 
and plundered each other. | 

At length the Danes having gained the maſtery, un- 
der the command of their king, John, ſon to Chriſti- 
an I. and the Swedes, being ſubdued, and having after- 
terwards revolted again, this king John cauſed his ſenate 
in Denmark to publiſh an arret againſt that of Sweden, 
by which all the members of that ſenate were condemn- 
ed to loſe their nobility, and forfeit their eſtates. What 
is very ſingular is, that he cauſed this arret to be confirm- 
ed by the emperor Maximilian, and that this emperor 
wrote to the eſtates of Sweden, telling them, 

That they were to pay obedience to that 1505 
ordinance, or elſe that he would proceed 
againſt them according to the laws of the empire.” I 
do not know how the abbe Vertot, in his 1 ot 
| Sweden, 
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Sweden, came to forget ſo important a tranſaction 
which Puffendorf has ſo carefully preſerved. 
This fact is a plain pany that both the German em. 


rors and the popes have always pretended to an uni 
verſal juriſdiction. It likewiſe proves, that that Daniſ\ 


king was willing to flatter Maximilian, whoſe daughter 


he afterwards obtained for his fon Chriſtian IT. In thi; * 
manner were rights eſtabliſhed in thoſe days. Maximi- ll ©; 
lian's council wrote to the Swedes in the ſame manner az at 
that of Charlemagne had done to the people of Bene. Pur 


vento and Guienne : but he wanted the e number = 
of forces, and the like power with Charlemagne. — 
This Chriſtian II. after the death of his father, took b. 

very different ſteps. Inſtead of applying to the imperial # 
chamber for an arret, he obtained four thouſand men of * 
Francis I. king of France. Before this time the French | 
had never engaged in any of the quarrels of the North. the 
It is probable that Francis I. who aſpired to the impe- 

rial dignity, was willing to gain a — in Denmark. 
The French troops fought ſeveral battles againſt the l 
Swedes, under Chriſtian, but were very badly recom- 0 
penfed for their ſervices, being ſent home without pay, 


and ſet upon in their return by the peaſants ; ſo that 5 
not above 300 men returned alive to France, the uſual ap 
fate of all expeditions ſent too far diſtant from their own f 
country. 

We ſhall ſee what a tyrant this Chriſtian was, when 
we come to the article of Lutheraniſm. One of his th 
crimes ed the cauſe of his puniſhment, in the loſs * 
of his kingdoms. He had lately made an agrec- 1 


ment with an adminiſtrator created by the eſtates of 
Sweden, whoſe name was Steno Sture; but he ſeemed 
to fear this adminiſtrator leſs than he did the young 
Guſtavus Vaſa, nephew to king Canutſon, a prince of 
the moſt enterprifing courage, and the hero and idol of 
the Swedes ; and pretending to be deſirous of having a 
conference with he adminiſtrator in Stockholm, de- 
manded of him, at the ſame time, to bring with him 
on board his fleet, then lying in the road, the young 
Guſtavus, with fix other noblemen as hoſtages. As 
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pon as they were come on boarl his ſhip, he put them 
all in irons,. and made fail to Denmark with his prize. 
After this he made preparations for an open 

war, in which Rome took part. We will now :518 
ſee how ſhe came to enter into it, and in what 

manner ſhe was deceived. 

Troll, archbiſhop of Upſal, (whoſe cruelties I ſhall 
relate when I come to ſpeak of Lutheraniſm) and who 
had been choſen primate by the clergy, confirmed by 
pope Leo X. and was united in intereſt with Chriſtian, 
was afterwards depoſed by the eſtates of Sweden, in 
1517, and condemned to do perpetual penance in 2 
monaſtery, For this the eſtates were excommunicated 
by the pope in the cuſtomary itile. This excommuni- 
cation, which was nothing in itſelf, was rendered very 
formidable by the power of Chriſtian's arms. 

There was at that time in Denmark a legate from 
the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had fold indulgen- 
ces throughout the three kingdoms, Such had been 
the addreſs of this prieſt, or the weakneſs of the peo- 
ple, that he had raiſed near two millions of florins in 
theſe countries, tho* the pooreſt in Europe, which he 
was going to ſend over to Romg; but Chriſtian ſeized 
on them as a ſupply for the war he was carrying on 
againſt the excommunicated Danes. This war proved 
ſucceſsful ; Chriſtian was acknowledged king, and 
archbiſhop Troll was reinſtated in his dignity. It was 
after this reſtoration that the king and his primate gave 
that fatal feaſt in Stockholm, at which he cauſed all the 
members of the ſenate, and a great many citizens to be 
maſſacred *® While theſe things were tranſacting. 

Guſtavus 


% 

—— 8 of this maſſacre were truly horrible. It 
ints, in the year 1520, when all the grandees 
and noblemen of Sweden were — to the king's — 
Chriſtian himſelf walked at their head to the catheeral, where, at 
the ceremony of coronation, he ſwore upon the ſacrament he 
would preſerve the privileges of the Swediſh nation, and maintain 
the moſt ſincere friendſhip with the ſenators and grandees of the 
m, who took the cath of allegiance in their turn. They 
returned to the palace, where they were ſplendidly entertained at 
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Guſtavus eſcaped from his confinement, and fled int; 
Sweden. He was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſom: 
time in the mountains of Dalecarlia, in the diſguiſe of 
a peaſant. He even worked in the mines, either for 
his ſubſiſtence, or the better concealing himſelf : but 2 
length he made himſelf known to theſe ſavage people, 
who being from their ruſtic ſimplicity utter ſtrangers to 
politics, held tyranny in the moſt deteſtable light. 
Th ed to follow him, and Guſtavus ſoon faw 
himſelf at the head of an army. The uſe of fire-arm; 
was not then at all known to theſe rude men, and but 
imperfectly to the Swedes. This always threw the 
victory on the fide of the Danes: but Guſtavus, having 
bought a number of muſkets upon his own account at 
Lubeck, ſoon engaged them upon an equality. 

Lubeck not only furniſhed him with arms, but it 
likewiſe ſent him troops, without which Guſtavus could 
not have ſucceeded ; fo that the fate of Sweden depend- 
ed on a ſimple trading city. Chriſtian was at that 
time in Denmark, and the archbiſhop of Upſal ſuſtained 
the whole weight of the war againſt this deliverer of 
his coun At length, by an event not very com- 
mon, the party which had juſtice on its ſide, prevailed; 
and Guſtavus, after ſev unſucceſsful attem beat 
the tyrant's lieutenants, and remained maſter of part of 
the country. | 

Chriſtian, 


the king's expence. In the mid of their feſtivity he aroſe and 
retired to a cloſet : then the hall was immediately filled with armed 
men, who ſecured the gueſts, uncil a ſcaffold could be raiſed before 
the palace gate: on this, all the biſhops and grandecs were behead- 
ed, except the grand prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
whom Chriſtian reſerved as an extraordinary victim. He was 
ſtretched on a St. Andrew's croſs, and being opened alive, his 
heart was plucked out of his breaſt. The nobles being thus cxe- 
cuted, a ſignal was given, at which the ſoldiers fell upon the popu- 
lace, and dutchered them without mercy, Next day an amneſty 
'. being publiſhed, thoſe of the burghers that re aincd ventured to 
come forth, and were immediately put to the tword. Six biſhops, 
who had not been preſent at the coronation, were invited to 
Stockholm, to be conſulted by the king, and were no ſooner lodged 
in that capital, than the tyrant ordered the houſe to be ſet on fire, 
ſo that they periſhed in the flames. 
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Chriſtian, grown furious by this diſgrace, 

ommitted an action which even after what 1521 
we have already ſeen of him, appears almoſt 
an incredible piece of wickedneſs. He for a long time 
had the mother and ſiſter of Guſtavus in his power at 
Copenhagen, and now ordered theſe two princeſfes to 
te both wed up in a ſack, and thrown alive into the 
ſea. 


Though this tyrant was ſo well filled in working 
his revenge, he did not know how to fight ; and while 
he could murder two poor defenceleſs women, did not 
dare to venture into Sweden to face Guſtavus. At 
length the cruelties he exerciſed upon his ſubjects, in 
common with his enemies, rendered him as deteſtable 
to the people of Copenhagen as to the Swedes. 

As the Danes had the power of electing their kings, 
ſo they likewiſe had that of puniſhing a tyrant. The 
firſt who renounced his authority were the people of 
Jutland, or the duchy of Sleſwick. His uncle Fre- 
deric, duke of Holſtein, took advantage of this juſt 
inſurrection of the people, and right being ſupported 
by force, all the inhabitants of that part which former- 
ly compoſed the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, deputed the 
chief juſtice of Jutland to ſignify to the tyrant the ſen- 
tence of depoſition. ; | 

This intrepid magiſtrate had the reſolution to carry 
the ſentence to Chriſtian in the midſt of Copenhagen : 
the tyrant finding all the reſt of his kingdom wavering, 
himſelf hated even by his own officers, and not daring 
to truſt any one, received in his own palace like a cri- 
minal the ſentence declared to him by a fingle man 
unarmed, The name of this magiſtrate deſerves to be 
handed down to poſterity : he was called Mons. M 
name, ſaid he, ought to be written over the doors of 
bad princes.” The kingdom of Denmark acquieſced 
with the ſentence, and there never was an inſtance of a 
revolution ſo juſt and ſudden, and fo quietly effected. 
The king depoſed himſelf by flying he ling. 
dom, and retiring into the dominions of his 1523 
brother-in-law, Charles V. in Flanders, whoſe 
alliftance he long implored. 5 


- 
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His uncle Frederic was elected at Copenhagen, king 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; but of this laſt he 
had only the title; for the Swedes choſe Guſtavus Va; 
their king, who had made himſelf maſter of Stockholm 
about the ſame time, and perfectly well knew how t. 
defend the kingdom he had delivered. Chriſtian, why, 
with his archbiſhop Troll, was now a wanderer, mad: 
an attempt ſome few years afterwards to get poſſeſſion 
of ſome part of his dominions. He depended upon the 
aſſiſtance of a male-content party in the kingdom, 
which is always the conſequence of a new reign, and 
which he now found both in Sweden and Denmark: 
with theſe he entered Norway. Guſlavus had intro. 
duced a change in the religion of the Swedes, and Fre. 
deric had permitted his Danes to change theirs. Chril. 
tian profeſſed himſelf a good Catholic, but was not for 
that either a better prince, or a better general, not 
more beloved; ſo that in the end his enterprize proved 
ineffectual. 

Abandoned at length by every one, he ſuffered him- 

ſelf to be carried to Denmark in the year. 1532, where 
de ended his days in a priſon, Archbiſhop Trol!, 
who, prompted. by a reſtleſs ambition, had prevailed 
on the city of Lubeck to take up arms againſt the Danes, 
died of the wounds he received in battle, and concluded 
his life with more glory than Chriſtian : both of them 
merited a more tragical end. 
Guſtavus, the deliverer of his country, now enjoyed 
bis honours in peace. He firſt convinced foreign nati- 
ons what weight Sweden might have in the affairs 
Europe, at a time when the politics of that country put 
on a new face, and they began to think of eſtabliſhing 
a balance of power. 

Francis I. made an alliance with him; and, notwith- 
ſtanding that Guſtavus was a Lutheran, ſent him the 
collar of his order, though expreſsly againſt the flatute:. 
Guſtavus ſpent the remainder of his life in endeayour- 
ing to * 1. his kingdom. It required all the pru- 
dence he was maſter of to ſecure his adminiſtration 
againſt the troubles, likely to ariſe on account of. tlie 
change he had made in religion. The Dalecarlians, 


who 
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cho had been the firſt to aſſiſt him in mounting the 


throne, were the firſt to raiſe commotions. Their 
lavage ruſticity rendered them attached to the ancient 
uſtoms of their church; and they were Catholics in the 
ame manner as they were barbarians, by birth and 
ducation, as may be conceived from a petition which 
they preſented to him, wherein they deſired the king 
vould not wear any cloaths made after the Frenc 
ion; and would order all thoſe to be burnt who eat 
eat on a Friday: this laſt article was almoſt the only 
dne in which Lutherans were diſtinguiſhed from 
the Catholics. 

The king ſuppreſſed theſe firſt emotions, and eſta- 
liſhed his religion by judiciouſly preſerving the biſhops, 
and at the ſame time diminiſhing their revenues and 
power. He ſhewed a proper regard to the ancient laws 
of the kingdom, and cauſed his fon Eric “ to be de- 
lared his ſucceſſor, by the eſtates, in 1544; and he 
ren procured the crown to remain in his family, on 
ondition, that if his race ſhould become extinct, the 
ſtates ſhould again reſume their right of election; and 
that if only a princeſs remained, ſhe ſhould be allowed 
n certain portion, without having any pretenſions to the 


0 crown. 
3 Such was the fituation of affairs in the North, in the 


ime of Charles V. The manners of all theſe people 
ere ſimple but auſtere, and their virtues were fewer, 
s their ignorance was greater. The titles of count, 
marquis, baron, and knight, and moſt of the other 
badges of vain glory, had not found their way at all 
among the Swedes, and but very little among the 
Danes; but then the moſt uſeful inventions were like- 
wiſe unknown to them. They had no ſettled com- 
merce, nor any manufaftures. Guſtavus Vaſa, by 
drau ing the Swedes from their ſtate of obſcurity, inſpi- 
ed the Danes by his example. | 


. Of 
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H E conſtitution of this government was exadly 
the ſame with that of Poland. Its kings wen 
elected by the diets: the palatine of Hungary had th, 
ſame authority as the primate of Poland, and was more. 
over judge between the king and the nation. Such 
was formerly the power or privilege of the palatine 
the empire, the mayor of the palace in France, and the 
juſticiary of Arragon. We find that in all monarchia 
the regal power was in its beginning counterbalancel 
by ſome other. | 
The nobles had the ſame privileges as in Poland; | 
mean thoſe of being — from all puniſhment, ani 
of diſpoſing of the lives of their peaſants or bondme, 
The common people were ſlaves. The chief force 
of this kingdom conſiſted in the cavalry, which wa 
formed of the nobles and their followers. The infanty 
was a heap of peaſants gathered together, without 0. 
der or diſcipline, who took the field in ſowing time, 
and continued in it till harveſt. 

We may recollect that this kingdom firſt embrace! 
Chriſtianity about the year 1000 f. Stephen, the chic 
of the Hungarians, who was deſirous of being mat: 
king, employed on this occaſion the force of arms ani 
religion. Pope Sylveſter II. gave him not only th: 
title of king, but of apoſtolic king likewiſe. Som: 
writers ſay that it was John XVIII. or XIX. who con 
ferred theſe two honours on Stephen, in the year 100; 
or 1004. Such diſcuſhons, however, have nothing 
do with the end of my enquiries. I ſhall there fon 
content myſelf with obſerving, that, on account of thi 
title's having been conferred by a bull, the popes pre 
tended to exact a tribute from the Hungarians, and tis 
it is in virtue of the term apos/olic, that the kings © 
Hungary pretend to a right of beſtowing all de 
church benefices in the kingdom. 


* 
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We may obſerve that kings and even whole nations 
have been governed by certain prejudices. The chief 
of a warlike people did not dare to aſſume the title of 

ung, without the * permiſſion. This kingdom, 
+ ind that of Poland likewiſe, were governed on the 
model of the Germanic empire; and yet the kings of 
poland and Hungary, though they made counts, had 
8 never dared to create dukes, and were ſo far from 
oY taking the title of majeſty, that they were at that time 
i: only ſtiled, your excellency. 

2 The emperors even looked upon Hungary as a fief 
of the empire; and Conrad the Salic actually received 
homage and tribute from king Peter; while the popes 
on their ide maintained that they had a right to beſtow 
this crown, becauſe they were the firſt who gave the 
title of king to the chief of the Hungarian nation. 

And here it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort retro- 
ſpect of thoſe times, when the houſe of France, which 
had furniſhed kings to Portugal, England, and Naples, 
beheld likewiſe one of its branches ſeated on the throne 
of Hungary. | | | 

About the year 1290, this throne being vacant, the 
emperor, Rodolph of Hapſburg, gave the inveſtiture of 
it to his ſon Albert of Auſtria, as he wou'd beſtow a 
common fief. Pope Nicholas IV. on his fide, con- 
ferred this kingdom as a church beneace on the grand- 
lon of the famous Charles of Anjou, brother to St. 
Lewis, who was king of Naples and Sicily. This 
nephew of St. Lewis was called Charles Martel, and 
laid claim to the kingdom, becauſe his mother Mary of 
Hungary was ſiſter to the Jaſt deceaſed king of Hungary. 
With a free people, it is not the being a relation to the 
king that can confer a title to the throne; and the 
Hungarians accepted neither the ſovereign nominated 
by the emperor, nor him whom the pope appointed 
for them, 8 upon Andrew, ſurnamed the Ve- 
uetian, a prince who was alſo of the blood royal. 
Upon this there followed excommunications and wars ; 
but after his death, and that of his competitor Charles 


Martel, the decree of the Roman tribunal was carried 
into execution. | 
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Boniface VIII. in 1303, four months before the and 
affront he received from the king of France, the grief his 
for which is ſaid to have occaſioned his death, had th: WW the 
honour to ſee the cauſe of the houſe of Anjou brought Wl and 
before his tribunal *®. Mary, queen of Naples, ſpoke Wi fort 
in perſon before the conſiſtory; and Boniface beſtowed ¶ yet 
— frm rs N ſon to Charles Martel, did 
an n to this A and 

This Carobert then was in fact king by the WW the 

1308 pope favour and maintained upon the throne ll the 
| y his intereſt and his ſword. The kingdon ] 
of Hungary became more powerful under him than the ¶ bef 
emperors, who looked upon it as one of their fie Wh ma 
Carobert re-annexed to his kingdom the provinces has 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia, Tranſylvania, Walachia, Wl the 
and Moldavia, which had been rent from it at different : 
times. dor 

Carobert's ſon, Lewis, brother to that Andrew, king dei 
of Hungary, whom his wife Joan of Naples cauſed u n 
be ftrangled, ſtill farther increaſed the Hungarian pow- ha 
er. He went to Naples to revenge his brother's murder, n 

and aſſiſted Charles Durazzo to dethrone queen Joan, Wh tort 
but without being any way inſtrumental in the crue! ! 
manner in which Durazzo cauſed that unhappy prin- che 
| ceſs to be put to death. Aſter his return to Hungary ei 
he acquired true glory, by doing juſtice to his people, che 
enacting wiſe laws, and aboliſhing the cuſtom of trials na. 
by the hot iron, and boiling water, which were alwa erh 
in the greateſt credit, when the people were moſt civi- bro 

We have all along obſerved that there never was er 
truly great man who was not a lover of letters. This ber 
prince cultivated geometry and aſtronomy, and coun- \ 
tenanced the other arts: it is to this philoſophic genius, es 


ſo rare at that time, that we are to attribute the abol- s 
tion of the ſuperſtitious trials above-mentioned. A king ur 
who was maſter of ſound reaſoning was a prodigy | WF. | 


thoſe countries. His courage was equal to his other n! 
qualifications: he was beloved by his own . 
an 


* See chap, liii, Vol, II. | | ' 
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nd admired by ſtrangers. Towards the latter part of 
his life, in 1370, the Poles made choice of him for 
their king : he reigned happily in Hungary forty years, 
and over the Poles twelve. His people gave him the 
ſurname of the Great, which he well deſerved; and 
yet this prince is hardly known in Europe, becauſe he 
did not reign over men capable of tranſmitting his fame 
and virtues to other nations. How few know that in 
the fourteenth century there was a Lewis the Great in 
the Carpathian mountains 

\ He was ſo much beloved, that the eftates, in 1382, 
» WH beftowed the crown on his daughter Mary, not then 
marriageable, by the title of King Mary, a title which 
has in our time been renewed in favour of a daughter of 
the laſt emperor of the houſe of Auſtria. 

This all ſerves to ſhew, that if in hereditary king- 
doms the people ſometimes find reaſon to complain of a 
deſpotic abuſe of the ſupreme power, elective ftates arc 
on their part expoſed to ſtill more violent ſtorms, and 
that even liberty itſelf, which is fo natural and ineſti- 
mable a blefling, is ſometimes productive of great miſ- 
fortunes. 

Young king Mary and her kingdom were both under 
the government of her mother Elizabeth of Boſnia, who 
being diſagreeable to the grandees, they made uſe of 
their right, and placed the crown on another head, and 
made Charles Durazzo, furnamed the Little, king ; 
who was deſcended in a direct line from St. Lewis's 
brother, who reigned in the two Sicilies. Charles 
arrived at Naples, from Buda, and was ſolemn] 
crowned in 1386, and acknowledged king by Elizabeth 


We now come to one of thoſe ſtrange events, with 
regard to which the laws are wholly filent, and leave 
us in doubt whether it may not be a crime even to 
puniſh vice. 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after having lived 
mn as good correſpondence with Durazzo as it was poſ- 
ible to do with a perſon who was in poſſeſſion of their 
crown, invited him to their apartment, where they 
cauſed him to be murdered in their preſence ; after 
Vor. III. G which 
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which they prevailed on the people to join them, and 
young Mary, who was till directed by her mother, 
reſumed the crown. 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth and Mary made 
journey into Lower Hu „ and in their way im- 
prudently paſſed thro* the lands of the count of Hornac, 
who was ban of Croatia. This ban was what they call 
in Hungary a ſupreme count, who has the command 
of the armies, and the executing juſtice. This noble. 
man was particularly attached to the murdered king ; 
was it then, or was it not, lawful for him to reveng: 
the death of his king? He ſoon came to a reſolution, 
and ſeemed to conſult only juſtice in the cruelty of hi: 
revenge ; he cauſed the two queens to be tried, after 
which he ordered Elizabeth to be drowned, and kept 
Mary in priſon, as the leaſt guilty of the two. 

At the ſame time Sigiſmund, who was afterward: 
emperor, entered Hungary, and eſpouſed queen Mary, 
The ban of Croatia, who thought himſelf ſufficiently 
powerful, had the boldneſs to carry that princeſs him- 
ſelf to Sigiſmund, after having drowned her mother, 
thinking, as we may ſuppoſe, that he had done only 
an act of ſevere juſtice; but Sigiſmund ordered his flc{} 
to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and he died amid?! 
the moſt dreadful torments. His death cauſed an in- 
ſurrection of the nobles of Hungary; and this whole 
reign was one continual ſucceſſion of troubles and fac. 
tions. 

It is poſſible to reign over a great number of ftatcs, 
and yet not be a powerful prince; this Sigiſmund wa, 
at one and the ſame time, emperor, and king of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary : but in Hungary he was beaten 
by the Turks, and once confined in priſon by his ſub- 
jects, who had revolted againſt him. In Bohemia he 
was almoſt continually at war with the Huſſites; and in 
the empire his authority was almoſt always counterbi- 
lanced by the prerogatives of the grandees, and the pri 
vileges of the great cities. 

In 1438 Albert of Auitria, ſon-in-law of Sigilmund, 
was the firſt prince of the houſe. of Auſtria, who had 
reigned in Hungary. | 


This 
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This Albert was, like Sigiſmund, both emperor and 
king of Bohemia, but he did not reign above three 
cars; and this ſhort reign was the cauſe of inteſtine 
Liviions, which, together with the irruption of the 
urks, d ated Hun „and made it one of the 
moſt miſerable countries in the world. 
The Hungarians, who always preſerved their liberty, 
vould not accept for their king a child, which Albert 
of Auſtria left at his death, but choſe Uladiflaus, or 
adiſlaus, king of Poland, who, in 1444, loſt the 
Hamous battle of Varna, together with his life, as has 
deen before related. 
Frederic III. of Auſtria, who was emperar in 1440, 
ook the title of king of Hungary, but never was ſo in 
cality. He kept the ſon of Albert of Auſtria, whom 
I ſhall call Ladiſlaus Albert, priſoner in Vienna, while 
ſohn Hunniades was making head in Hungary againſt 
ahomet IT. who conquered ſo many ftates. This John 
Hunniades was not king, but he was general and idol 
f a free and warlike people, and no king ever poſſeſſed 
more abſolute power. 
After his death the houſe of Auſtria had the crown 
of Hungary. This Ladiſlaus Albert was elected king, 
nd cauſed one of the ſons of this John Hunniades, the 
evenger of his country, to be put to death by the hands 
ff the executioner : but, with a free people, tyranny 
ever goes unpuniſhed : Ladiſlaus was driven from a 
arone which he had ſtained with ſuch illuftrious blood, 
ad paid for his cruelty by a perpetual exile. 
There till remained a fon of the great Hunniades : 
his was Matthias Corvinus, whom the Hungarians, 
th great difficulty, and not without paying a large 
um of money, reſcued out of the hands of the houſe of 


de aſtria. This prince waged war both with the em- 
in eror Frederic III. and the Turk, from the former of 
„om he took Auftria, and drove the latter out of 
1 pper Hungary. 

After his death, which happened in 1490, the houſe 
d, f Auftria was continually endeavouring to add Hun- 
1 


ary to its other dominions. The emperor Maximi- 
A entered Vienna, could 
2 | 


his not 
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not obtain this kingdom, which was beſtowed upq 
another Ladiſlaus, a king of Bohemia, whom I ſhall call 
Ladiſlaus of Bohemia. 

The Hungarians, after the example of the nobles in 
Poland, and the electors of the empire, in thus chuſing 
their own kings, always limited the royal authority: 
but it muſt be acknowledged, that the Hungarian 
nobles were petty ts, who would not ſuffer x 
greater tyrant over them ; their liberty was no other 
than a fatal independency, and they reduced the reſt of 
the nation to ſo wretched a ftate of ſlavery, that the 
peaſants and common people being unable longer t 
ſupport ſuch continual oppreſſions, took up arms again 
theſe cruel maſters ; — a civil war, which laſted fon 
years, ſtill farther weakened this unhappy kingdom 
At length the nobles, being better ided with arm: 
and money than the peaſants, gained the maſtery ; and 
this war ended in redoubled miſeries to the people, 
2 to this day continue the actual ſlaves of the gran. 


A country which had been ſo long a prey to deva 
tations, and where there remained only a flaviſh and 
diſcontented people, under maſters almoſt always 4 
variance among themſelves, was no longer able of itſcl 
to reſiſt the arms of the Turkiſh ſultans. According; 
we find, that when young Lewis II. fon to this Ladiſ- 
laus of Bohemia, and father-in-law to Charles V. at- 
rempted to oppoſe the arms of Solyman, the whole 
kingdom of Hungary was not able to furniſh him wid 
an army of more than _—_ thouſand fighting men. 
One Tomeres, a Franciſcan friar, who was general © 
this army, in which there were five other bithops, pro- 
miſed Lewis the victory; but his whole army was cu! 
to pieces in the famous battle of Mohats, in 1526, and 
the king himſelf flain. After this victory, Solyman 
over-ran all this wretched kingdom, and carried tw 
hundred thouſand captives away with him. 

Nature in vain furniſhed this country with gold. 
mines, and the more ſubſtantial riches of corn and 
wine; in vain ſhe formed its inhabitants robuſt, well 
made, and ingenious ; nothing now remained to tbe 


vier 
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View but a vaſt deſert, with ruined cities, and ficlds 
tilled with the ſword in hand, villages dug under 
und, in which the inhabitants buried themſelves 
with their iſions and cattle, and a few fortified 
caſtles, for the ſovereignty of which the poſſeſſors were 
always in arms againſt the Turks and the Germans. 
There were likewiſe ſeveral other fine countries of 
Europe that were deſolated, and lay uncultivated and 
uninhabited ; ſuch as one half of Dalmatia, the north 
of Poland, the banks of the Tanais, and the fruitful 
country of the Ukraine, while ſearch was making after 
| 1 in a new world, and as far as the limits of 
] the old. 


Of ScoTtTL Au. 


, I this ſketch of the political government of the 
North, I muſt not forget Scotland, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak further when I come to treat of the article of reli- 
ion. 
: Scotland had rather a greater ſhare in the ſyſtem of 
Europe than the other nations of the north, becauſe as 
being at enmity with the Engliſh, who were always 
endeavouring to ſubject it, it had for a long time been in 
alliance with France, whoſe kings could eaſily prevail 
upon the Scotch to take arms in their favour whenever 
it was neceſlary ; and we find that Francis I. ſent no 
more than thirty thouſand crowns (which makes about 
one hundred and thirty thouſand of our preſent livres) 
to the party who were to get war declared againſt the 
Engliſh in 1543. In fact, Scotland is fo poor, that 
even at this time, when it is united with England, it 


pays only the fortieth part of the ſubſidies of the two 
kingdoms ® | 4 


G 3 | A poor 


* This is the caſe only in one branch of the revenue, namely, 
the land-tax ; in almoſt all the other impoſitions the Scots pay the 
ſame as the Engliſh: that is, they raiſe their proportion of thoſe 
annual ſums required to pay the intereſt of one hundred and twenty 

millions, being at this day the debt of the Britiſh nation. 
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A poor ſtate, which has a rich one for its neighboy; 
muſt at length become venal : but ſo long as this coun. 
try kept itſelf free, it was formidable. The Englif, 
who under Henry II. conquered Ireland with ſo much 
eaſe, could never ſubdue Scotland; and Edward III. wh; 
was a great warrior and a deep politician, tho? he con. 
quered it could never keep it. There always ſubſiſted 
a jealouſy and hatred between the Scotch and the Eng. 
liſh, not unlike that between the Spaniards and Porty. 
gueze. The houſe of Stewart had ſate on the throne 9 
Scotland ever fince the year 1370: never was there ; 
more unfortunate family. James I. after having bert 
33 in England eighteen years, was murdered b) 

is ſubjects in 1444, and James II. was killed in the ur. 
fortunate expedition to Roxburgh *, when he was on!, 
nine and twenty years old. James III. before he ws 
five and thirty, was ſlain by his own ſubjects in a pitch. 
ed battle. James IV. ſon-in-law to — VII. king 
of England, fell at the age of thirty-nine in a batt: 
againſt the Engliſh in the year 1513, after a very un. 
fortunate reign ; and James V. died in the — 
of his age, in the year 1542, when he was not quit 
thirty. 


We ſhall ſee, that the daughter of James V. was ful 


more unfortunate than any of her p rs, and add- 
ed to the number of thoſe queens who have died by the 
hands of the executioner. James VI. her fon, becam: 
afterwards king of Scotland, England, and Ireland, only, 
thro' the weakneſs of his intellects, to lay the foundati- 
ons of thoſe revolutions which afterward brought th: 
head of Charles I. to the block, and drove James VII. 
into exile, and ſtill keeps this unfortunate family outcall 
and wanderers at a diſtance from their own country. 
The moſt favourable times for this houſe were, during 
the reigns of Charles V. and Francis V. James V. whs 
-was father to Mary Stewart, fate on the throne of bon 

| land; 


The expedition was ſucceſsful, inaſmuch as the place was take" 
after the king's death. 

+ The reign of James IV. was by no means unfortunate be 
fore his laſt expedition into England. 
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land; and after his death, his widow, Mary of Lor- 
raine, mother to this Mary, was appointed regent of the 
kingdom, and it was during her adminiſtration that the 
troubles firſt began to break out under pretence of reli- 
gion, as we ſhall hereafter fee. 

[ ſhall not dwell any longer on this review of the king- 
doms of the North in the fixteenth century ; having al- 
ready examined the terms in which Germany, England, 
France, Italy, and Spain, ſtood with each other, I have 
hereby acquired a — introductory knowledge to 
the intereſts of the North and South, and ſhall now exa- 
mine more particularly into the ſtate of Europe. 


CHAP. XCIX. 


Of Germany and the Erik. 


HE weſtern empire £!! ſabſitzd in name; 

but it had been for a long time only a burthen- 
ſome title, as may appear from its having been refuſed 
by the ambitious Edward III. of England, when offer- 
0 to him by the electors in 1348. Charles IV. wha 
was looked upon as the law-giver of the empire, could 
not obtain permiſſion of pope Innocent VI. and the 
barons of Rome to be crowned emperor in that city, till 
he had promiſed not to lie a night within the walls. 
His famous golden bull, by limiting the number of elec- 
tors, reſtored ſome order in Germany, which had before 
been a continued ſcene of anarchy. This law was, at 
its firſt inſtitution, conſidered as fundamental, but has 
lince been frequently departed from. In his time all 
the cities of Lombardy were actually free and indepen- 
dent of the empire, excepting only in ſome particular 
rights. Every lord in | 74. — and Lombardy re- 
mained ſovereign of his own territorics during all the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns. | 
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The times of Winceſlaus, Robert, Joſſe, and Sigi 
mund, were times of darkneſs, in which there appeares 
no trace of the imperial dignity, except in the counci 
of Conſtance, which was aſſembled by Sigiſmund, and 
in which that emperor ſhone forth in full glory. 

The emperors had no longer any demeſnes, havin 
ceded them at different times to the biſhops and cities, 
either to procure themſelves a ſupport againft the power 
of the lords of great fiefs, or to raiſe money. They had 
now nothing left but the ſubſidy of the Roman months, 
which was paid only in time of war, and for defrayins 
the expences of the vain ceremony of the emperor 
coronation at Rome, which ſtill ſubſiſted. It was ab. 
folutely neceſſary therefore to ele&t a chief who ws; 
powerful of himſelf, and this firſt brought the ſceptre in. 
ta the houſe of Auſtria, A prince was wanting, who: 
dominions might on the one hand have a communication 
with Italy, and on the other be capable of oppoſing the 
incurſions of the Turks; and this advantage Germany 
found in Albert IT. who was duke of Auftria, and king 
of Bohemia and Hungary; and this firſt fixed the impe- 
rial dignity in his houſe, and the throne became heredi- 

without ceaſing to be elective. Albert and his ſuc- 


ors were choſen on account of the large dominions | 


eſſed; and Rodolph of Hapſburg, one of the 
Mu Apr ren houſe, had —. been clefted becauſe 
he had none. The reaſon of this ſeeming contradicti- 
on is obvious; Rodolph was elected at a time when the 
houſes of Saxony and Suabia had given reaſon to fear 
their becoming deſpotic, and Albert II. when the houſe 
of Auſtria was thought ſufficiently powerful to defend 
the empire, and yet not to enſlave it. ; : 
Frederic III. aſcended the imperial throne by this 
title. Germany was in his time in a ſtate of inability 
and peace. It was not ſo powerful as it might have 
been; and we have already ſeen that this prince was 
very far from being the ſovereign of Chriſtendom, as his 
epitaph imports *. ; 
Maxim1i1an 


See Chap. xev. 
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Maximilian I. while he was yet only king of the Ro- 
mans, began his career in the moſt glorious manner, by 
the victory of Guinegaſte, which he gained over the 
French in 1479, and the treaty he made with them in 
1492, by which he ſecured the poſſeſſion of the Franche 
Comte, Artois, and Charolois. But as he drew nothing 
from the Low Countries, which belonged to his ſon 
Philip the Fair, nor from the people of Germany, and 
very little from his dominions in France, he would 
never have been of any conſideration in Italy, had it 
not been for the league of Cambray, and Lewis XII. 
who did every thing for him. 

At firſt the pope and the Venetians prevented him, 
in the year 1508, from coming to Rome to be crowned 
emperor ; and he took the title of emperor elect, as he 
could not be crowned emperor by the pope. We ſee 
him after the league of Cambray, and in the year 1513, 
receiving the daily penſion of an hundred crawns — 
the Engliſh king, Henry VII“. His German domini- 
ons furniſhed him with men to take the field againſt the 
Turk, but he wanted thoſe riches with which France, 
England, and Italy, carried on their wars at that. 
time, 

Germany was become in reality a.republic of princes: 
and cities, notwithſtanding that its chief in his edits 
ſpoke in the ftrain of abſolute maſter of the whole world; 
It had been divided in the year 1500 into fix circles ; 
and the directors of theſe circles being ſovereign princes, 
and the generals and' colonels paid by the provinces and 
not by the emperor, this eſtabliſhment, by linking toge- 
ther all the ſeveral parts of the empire, ſecured the li- 
berty of the whole. The imperial chamber, which hid 
the paſſing of final judgment, being paid by the princes 
of cities, and not having its ſcat in the particular demeſnes 
of the monarch, proved another ſupport to the: pub. 
lic liberty. Ir is true it could never carry its decrees 
into execution againſt powerful princes, unleſs ſeconded 
by the empire; but this very abuſe of liberty was a 

| G 5 proof 
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proof of its real exiſtence : this is ſo notorious, that 4, 
Aalic court, which was firſt formed in 1512, and wx 
entirely under the direction of the emperors, ſoon proy. 
ed the ſtrongeſt ſupport to their authority. 

Germany, under this form of government, was at that 

time as happy a ſtate as any in the world. Inhabited by 
a warlike people, who were capable of the greateſt mili. 
tary operations; there was no probability of the Turb 
being ever able to ſubdue it. Its lands were good, and 
ſo well cultivated, that the inhabitants were at leaſt un. 
der no neceſlity, as formerly, of ſeeking for other ſettle. 
ments: at the ſame time they were neither ſo rich not 
ſo poor, nor ſo united together, as to be in a condition to 
make the conqueſt of all Italy. 

But what were at that time its pretenſions upon ltaly 
and the Roman empire? The ſame as thoſe of the Otho: 
and the imperial houſe of Suabia had been; the ſame 
which had coſt ſuch a deluge of blood, and which had w 
undergone ſo many alterations fince Julius II. who wa C 
patriarch as well as pontiff of Rome, had the impru- w 
dence, inſtead of rouſing the antient Roman courage, to th 
call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners. Rome had nothing th 
left but to repent of her folly ; for fince that time there w 

had always been a private war between the empire and WF « 
the pontificate, as well as between the pretenſions of the m 
emperor and the liberties of the Italian provinces. Phe fc 
title of Cæſar was only a ſource of conteſted rights, un- p 
determined diſputes, exterior grandeur, and real weak- tc 
neſs. Theſe times were no lo thoſe in which the ti 
Othos created kings, and impoſed tributes upon them. 
If Lewis XII. had maintained a good underſtanding e 
with the Venetians, inſtead of taking up arms again p 
them, the emperors would, in all probability, never d 
have ſet foot again in Italy. But from the divifions 
among the Italian princes, and the nature of the ponti- 
fical government, it unavoidably happened that a great 
part of this country was always to be a prey to 

foreigners. | 
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cus rous of the fifteenth and ſixteenth CRX TVURIES, 
and the State of the LiBzrxaL AR rs. 


E find that there were few abſolute ſovereigns in 
W Europe; the emperors before Charles V. had 
never ventured to aim at deſpotic power. The popes, 
though much more the maſters of Rome than formerly, 
had much leſs power in the church ; the crown of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, like the other kingdoms in the 
North, were elective ; and an election neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes a contract between prince and people. The kings 
of England could neither make laws nor break them, 
without the conſent of their parliaments. Iabella of 
Caſtile had acknowledged the rights of the Cortes, 
which were all the eſtates of the kingdom. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, of Arragon, had not been able to aboliſh 
the authority of the grand juſticiary of that kingdom, 
who looked upon himſelf as entitled to be the judge of 
kings. France alone was —_— into a ſtate purely 
monarchical, after the reign of Lewis XI. A happy 
form of government, when a king like Lewis XII. ap- 
peared, who, by his love to his people, made amends 
tor all the faults he committed, with regard to other na- 
tions. 

The civil government of Europe was greatly improv- 
ed by the ſtop which had every where been put to the 
private wars between the feudal lords. The cuſtom of 
duels, however, was ſtill continued. 

The popes by their decrees, which were always wiſe, 
and, 74 is more, always beneficial to Chriſtendom, 
when their own private intereſts were not concerned, 
had anathematized theſe combats; but they were ſtill 
permitted by ſeveral of the biſhops; and the parlia- 
ments of Paris ſometimes ordered them, witneſs the 
famous one between Legris and Carrouges, in the reign 
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of Charles V. There were ſeveral other duels foug!.: 
by order of the courts. The ſame evil practice wa; 
likewiſe kept up in Germany, Italy, and Spain, wich 
the ſanction of certain forms, which were looked upon 
as eſſential ; particularly that of confeſſing and taking 
the ſacraments before they prepared for murder. Th: 
good Chevalier de Bayard always heard a maſs before h: 
went into the field to fight a duel. The combatants al. 
ways choſe a ſecond, who was to take care that their 
wagon were equal, and to make diligent ſearch that 
neither of them any ſpell about them; for nothing 
on earth was ſo credulous as a knight. 

Some of theſe knights have been known to leave their 
own country, and go into foreign parts in ſearch of 
duel, without any other motive than that of ſignalizing 
themſelves. Duke John of Bourbon, in the year 1414, 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, © that he was going to Eng. 
land with ſixteen other knights, to fight to extremity *, 
that he might avoid idleneſs, and merit the favour of the 
fair lady whom he ſerved,” 

Tournaments, though condemned likewiſe by the 

pes, were practiſed every were. They always went 

the name of Ludi Gallici, or the French games; be- 
cauſe one Geofroi de Preuilly had, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, publiſhed a body of rules to be obſerved in them. 


Upwards of one hundred knights had been killed in 


theſe games; but this only ſerved to make them more in 

rogue. 
t was thought that the death of Henry II. , who 
was killed at a tournament held in 1599, would have 
5 aboliſhed 


When a knight challenged all the world, he wore an empriz«, 
conſiſting of a gold chain, or ſome other badge of love and chivalry. 
Sometimes this emprize was fixed up in a public place. When ano 
ther knight accepted the challenge * a trial of chivalry, called the 
Combat of Courteſy, he gently touched the emprize ; but if he wa 
determined to fight the owner & outrance, to extremity, he tore av 
the emprize with force and violence. 

+ For the celebration of a general peace, Henry, among other 
feſtivities, inſtituted a tournament, or Pas d Arme, in which he 
kgaalized himſelf perſonally with great addrefs : at length, be ſen! 


a Hunte 
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aboliſhed this cuſtom for ever; but the idle lives of the 
great, long uſe, and the paſſions, revived theſe games at 
Orleans, in leſs than a year after the tragical death of 
Henry ; when Henry of Bourbon, duke of Montpen- 
fer and a prince of the blood, loſt his life likewiſe hb 2 
fall from his horſe. After this an entire ſtop was put to 
tournaments ; but a faint image of them remained in the 
Pas d'Armes, held by Charles IX. and Henry III. the 
year after the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew : for in thoſe 
bloody times they always intermixed feaſts and diverſi- 
ons with their barbarous proſcriptions. This Pas d' Ar- 
mes was not attended with any danger, as the combat- 
ants did not engage with ſharp weapons. There was 


no tournament held on the marriage of the duke of Joy- 


euſe in 1581. The word Tournament is therefore very 
— given by L'Etoile, in his Journal, to the 
ſhews exhibited on this occaſion. The grandees did 
nat fight at all; and what L'Etoile calls a Tournament 
was only a warlike ballet or interlude, exhibited in the 
gardens of the Louvre, by a company of hired perform- 
ers; and was a ſhew given to the court, and not given 
by the court itſelf. The games which ſtill continued to 
go by the name of tournaments were only carouſals. 

We may therefore date the ſupreſſion of tournaments 
irom the year 1560. With theſe games expired the an- 
tient ſpirit of chivalry, which never appeared again but 
in romances. This kind of ſpirit was very prevalent in 
the time of Francis I. and Charles V. Francis was a 
knight in the true ſenſe of the word, and Charles aimed 
at being ſuch F. They would give each other the lie in 
public, and afterwards meet together in the moſt friend- 
ly manner; and it is known that the emperor put him- 


2 launce to the count of Montgomery, captain of the Scotch guard. 


They accordingly entered the lifts, ran a tilt, ſhivered their lances, 

when a ſplinter running through the vizor of the king's helmet, 

penetrated through the eye into the brain: of this wound he expired 

in a few days. 

ud Nevertheleſs the behaviour of Francis, when he received the 
t formal cartel of perſonal defiance from the emperor, was ſuch as 

ves no great idea of his manhood. 
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ſelf into the hands of the king of France upon no other 
ſecurity than that of his word of honour, which the king 
was not capable of violating. There are ſeveral occur. 
rences in the reigns of thoſe two princes which ſavour 
greatly of the heroic and fabulous ages; but Charles v. 
approached nearer to our modern times in the refine. 
ment of his politics. | 

The art of war, the law of arms, and the offenſive 
and defenſive weapons made uſe of in thoſe days, were 
likewiſe entirely different from what they are at preſent. 

The emperor Maximilian had introduced the arm: 
made uſe of by the Macedonian phalanx, which were 
ſpears of eighteen feet in length, and were uſed by the 
Swiſs in the wars of Milan ; but they were ſoon laid 
aſide for the two-handed ſword. 

The arquebuſe, or firelock, was become a neceſſary 
weapon againſt the ſteel ramparts, by which the gendar. 
merie of thoſe days were defended. No helmet 01 
cuiraſs was proof againſt theſe. The gendarmeric, 
which they called the Battalion, fought on foot as well 
as on horſeback : the French gendarmerie was in nf 
eſtimation in the fifteenth century. - 

The German and Spaniſh infantry were reputed the 
beſt. The war- cry was almoſt every where laid aſide. 

As to the government of ſtates, at this time, I find car- 
dinals at the head of the adminiſtration in almoſt ever; 
kingdom. In Spain I fee cardinal Ximenes, who ruled 
under Iſabella of Caltile during her life; and after her 
death was appointed regent of the kingdom, who, al 
ways clad in the habit of a Franciſcan fryar, placed hi: 
chief pride in treading under feet the Spaniſh grandeur; 
who raiſed an army at his own expence, and afterwarc: 
led it in perſon into Africa, and took the city of Oran ; 
in a word, who had made himſelf abſolute, till young 
Charler V. drove him from the helm of power, and 
obliged him to retire to his archbiſhopric of Toledo, 
where he died of grief. | 

In France, I ſee Lewis XII. governed by cardinal 
d' Amboile, and cardinal Duprat prime miniſter to Fran- 
cis I. Henry VIII. of England was, for the ſpace ol 
twenty years, entirely under the direction of e 

Volley, 
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Walſey, a man as vain-glorious as *Amboiſe, and who 
like him, wanted to be pope, and like him failed in his 
attempt. Charles V. made his preceptor, cardinal A- 
drian, who was afterwards pope, his prime miniſter in 
Spain; and cardinal Granvelle had afterwards the go- 
vernment of Flanders. Laſtly, cardinal Martinuſius was 
maſter of Hungary, under Ferdinand, brother to 
Charles V. 
Though we ſee ſo many military ſtates governed all of 
them by churchmen, this did not prom merely from 
thoſe princes being more ready to place their confidence 
nn a prieft, of whoſe power they could ſtand in no ap- 
2 prehenſion, than in the general of an army, who might 
| in time become formidable to them; but alſo, becauſe 

the churchmen were generally men of more knowledge, 
nnd more capable of managing public affairs than either 
the military officers or the courtiers. 

It was not till this century that thoſe cardinals, who 
were the king's ſubjects, took precedency of the chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. They diſputed it with the clec- 
tors of the empire, and yielded 1t to the chancellors in 
France and England ; and this again is one of thoſe con- 
tradictions which pride had introduced into the republic 
of Chriſtendom. By the regiſters of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment we find, that the lord chancellor Warham had pre- 
cedence of cardinal Woliey till the year 1516. 

The title of majeſty began now to be afſumed by 
«ings, and the ranks of the ſeveral ſovereigns were ſettled 
at Rome. The firſt place was, without contradiction, 
athgned to the emperor ; after him came the king ot 
France, without a competitor ; the kings of Caſtile, Ar- 
ragon, Portugal, and Sicily, took rank in turns with the 
king of England ; then came Scotland, Hungary, Na- 
varre, Cyprus, Bohemia, and Poland; and, laſt of all, 


trom this ſettling of the precedency. The kings, almoſt 
to a man, wanted to be equal in rank with each other; 
but not one of them attempted to diſpute the chief place 
with the emperors, who thus preſerved their rank while 
they loſt their authority. | 2 


Denmark and Sweden. Great diſputes aroſe afterwards 
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All the cuſtoms in civil life, were different from oun. 
the doublet and ſhort cloak was the common dreſs in :| 
courts. The gentlemen of the law every where wore ; 
Jong and x» 4 robe, which fell half-way down their mar 
egs. time 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two coaches, . 
in the city. of Paris; one for the queen, and the othe ort 
for Diana of Poitiers. The men and women all rode Fre 
horſeback. plat 

Riches were now ſo much increaſed, that Heng gg 
VIII. of England, in 1519, promiſed three hundred and is 
thirty three thouſand gold crowns in dowry with hi; | 
daughter Mary, who was to be married to the ſon ec 
Francis I. This was a larger ſum than had ever vu Auf 
been given byany one. He: 

The interview between Francis I. and Henry was: be. 
long time famous for its magnificence. Their camp WF? 
was called the camp of cloth of gold; but this momentary lau 
parade, this ſtretch of luxury did not imply that gener the 
magnificence, nor thoſe uſeful conveniencies which ar: ¶ but 
ſo common in our times, and which ſo far exceed th: {h#nc 
pomp of a fingle day. The hand of induſtry had nc: WWE 
then changed their ſorry wooden dwellings into ſumptu- e 
ous palaces ; the thatched roofs and the mud-walls till W** ' 
remained in the ſtreets of Paris. The houſes in London 4 
were ſtill worſe built, and the manner of living ther: the 
harder. The greateſt noblemen, when they went into tho 
the country, carried their wives behind them on horſe- WF" 
back; princeſſes themſelves travelled in no other man- 
ner, or covered with a riding-cloak of waxed cloth in Spe 
rainy weather; and this dreſs they wore even when they Me 
went to the palace. This cuſtom continued till the nh 
middle of the ſeventeenth century. The magnificence lin 
of Francis I. Charles V. Henry VIII. and Leo X. u en tha 
only for days of public ſolemnity ; whereas, at preſent, 
the ſhows and entertainments which we ſee in common 
every day, the number of gilt coaches, and the multi- 
tude of lamps which are lighted up during the night 
time, in the ftreets of all our great cities, exhibit far h; 
greater riches and plenty, than the moſt brilliant cere- 


monies of the monarchs of the ſixteenth century, 1 Ch 
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In the reign of Lewis XII. they firſt began to ſubſti- 
ute gold and filver ſtuffs, in room of the coſtly furs they 
were formerly wont to wear. Theſe ſtuffs were the 
manufactures of Italy, there being none made at that 
ime in Lyons. Gold work was in general very clum- 
ſy, Lewis XII. having by an ill-judged ſumptuary law 
{rbidden its uſe throughout his kingdom; ſo that the 
French were obliged to ſend to Venice for all their 
plate. By this means, the gold-ſmiths were all reduced 
o poverty; and Lewis XII. at length wiſely revoked 
this law. 

Francis I. who in the latter part of his life became an 
economiſt, prohibited the wearing of gold and ſilver 
ſuffs, which prohibition was afterwards renewed 7 
Henry II but had theſe laws been ſtrictly ob 9 
they would have ruined the manufacture of Lyons, 
What chiefly determined the government to enact theſe 
laws was the conſideration of being obliged to have all 
the filk from foreigners. In the reign of Henry II. none 
but biſhops were itted to wear filk. The pri 
and princeſſes had the diſtinguiſhing privilege of wear- 
ing dreſſes of red filk, or woolten ſtuff At length, in the 
year 1563, none but princes and biſhops were allowed 
to wear made of ſilk. 

All theſe ſumptuary laws only ſhew that the views of 
the government were very narrow, and that the miniſters 
thought it eaſier to put a check to induſtry than to en- 
courage it. ; 

Mulberry-trees were then cultivated ny in Italy and 
Spain, and gold wire was made no where but at Milan 
and Venice ; and yet the French faſhions had already 
inſinuated themſelves into the courts of Germany, Eng- 
land, and Lombardy. The Italian hiſtorians complain, 
that after the journey which Charles VIII. made into 
Italy, the people affected to dreſs themſelves after the 
French faſhion, and ſent to France for all their orna- 
ments, 
| ”_ Julius II. was the firſt who let his beard grow, 
in order to inſpire the people with a greater reſpe& to 
his perſon by a ſingularity of appearance, Francis I. 
Charles. V. and all the other kings followed this exam- 

ple, 
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e, which was immediately adopted by their courtien 

t thoſe of the long robe, who always keep to the ant. 
ent cuſtoms, whatever they are, ſtil]. continued to ſhaw 
their beards, while the young military people affected x 
air of gravity and age. This is a trifling obſervation; 
but itclaims a place in the hiſtory of cuſtoms. 


ſatir 


But that which is more worthy the attention of pol. \ 
terity, and of far greater conſideration than all the cu. Wh wh: 
toms introduced by caprice, all the laws which time ha tim 
aboliſhed, or the diſputes of crowned heads, which ing 
ceaſe with themſelves, is the reputation of the arm, wo! 
which will never ceaſe. This reputation was, during Wh fur: 
the ſixteenth century, the lot of Italy alone. Nothing Wil fer: 
more ſtrongly calls to our mind the idea of antien Wi the 
| for as the arts flouriſhed in Greece in the midi mo 
of foreign and domeſtic wars, ſo they did likewiſe in It Wh del 
ly, and almoſt all of them were carried to an height ag: 


perfection at the time that Rome was ſacked by the co: 
troops of Charles V. its coaſts laid waſte by the incur. 
ons of Barbaroſſa, and the heart of the country rent in WW th: 
pieces by the diſſentions between the princes and the r:- WF ne 


2 had a Thucydides in Guicciardini, who wier ig 
the wars of his time, as Thucydides did thoſe of Pelo- 

ponneſus ; but none of its provinces produced any or. be 
tors like Demoſthenes, Pericles, and ÆEſchines, the go- en 
vernment not admitting of that kind of merit am ne 
where. The dramatic talent indeed, though far inferior p- 
to that which has ſince been found on the French ſtage, n: 
might be compared to that of Greece, which ſeemed te · p. 
vived here: and the Mandragora of Machiavel alone Wi ir 
perhaps worth all the comedies of Ariſtophanes. Mi Wh 
chiavel was beſides, an excellent hiſtorian, and a perio! 

of great parts, in which reſpe& Ariſtophanes is by 20 

means to be compared to him ; and if, without being 

biaſſed by prejudice, we put Homer's Odyſſey, and ti 
Arioſto's Orlando into the balance, the Italian will b* Wt © 
found to carry the prize from both; though guilry of the 
ſame defect with them, that of an intemperate imagin® WF 1 
tion, and a romantic credibility, Arioſto has compe"- Wt © 
ſated for this defect by ſach juſt allegories, ſuch nice By 
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atire, fo thorough a knowledge of the human heart, fo 
many comic graces, which are continually ſucceeding 
to the ſtrongeſt ſtrokes of terror, and, in a word, by 
ſuch innumerable beauties of every kind, that he has 
found the ſecret of forming a monſter that we cannot 
dut admire. | | 

With regard to the Iliad, let every reader aſk himſelf 
what he would think if he was to read for the firſt 
time this poem, and Taſſo's Jeruſalem, without know- 
ing the name of the authors, or the time when thoſe 
works were compoſed, and to judge only from the plea- 
ſure he felt. Could he do otherwiſe than give the 
ference to Taſſo in all reſpects? Will he not find in 
the Italian more conduct, more intereſts, more variety, 
more juſtneſs, and a greater number of graces, with that 
delicacy which ſo enhances the ſublime? In a few 
ages more, perhaps, they will be no longer placed in 
compariſon. 88 rt 

It appears contradiction, that pai 
the fixteenth century carried to a degree of 
never known to the Greeks, who nat only wanted that 
variety of colouring uſed by the Italians, but were alſo 
ignorant of the art of perſpective and clare obſcure ®. 
Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and eaſier to 
be attained, was that in which the Greeks principally 
excelled ; and it is the glory of the Italians to have come 
neareſt of all others to their models. They have fur- 
paſſed them in architecture; and by the conſent of all 
nations, nothing was ever comparable to the chief tem- 
ple of modern Rome, which is the moſt beautiful, 
— 2 and noble edifice that ever appeared in the 
* | 


| Muſic 


_ ® It favours rather too much of preſumption, to affirm the an- 
tents were deficient in theſe ref) ; inaſmuch as we know not 
the extent of their art : but that they were not ignorant of U 
tive, appears from ſome pieces of their painting, lately dug from 
the ruins of Herculaneum : and even if thefe had never ſeen the 
light, it would not have been difficult to diſprove, from Pliny and 
other antient authors, the common opinions entertained about the 
imperfections of the Greek painters, 


— 
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Muſic was not thoroughly cultivated till after 9. 
ſixteenth century; but we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon 1, 
imagine, that it is far ſuperior to that of the Greeks, 2 
they have left no monument of this art by which we 
can gather thar they ſung in parts. 


Ingraving upon copper-plate, which was invented x 
Florence in the fifteenth century, was an art entire 
new, and at that time in its perfection. The German, 
had the reputation of having invented printing, nearly 
about the time when ingraving was known, by which 
ſingle piece of ſervice they encreaſed the knowledge « 
mankind. The Engliſh writers of the Univerſal Hi. 
tory are miſtaken in ſaying that Fauſt was condemned by 
the parliament of Paris to be burnt for a magician. |: 
is certain that ſome factors who came to Paris to ſell the 
firſt books that were printed were accuſed of dealing in 
the black art, but this accuſation had no conſequences; 
and it is only a melanchcly proof of the wretched igno- 
rance in which men were then plunged, and which even 
this art of printing could not for a long time get the 


1 
better of. The parliament in 1474 ordered all th:WW.:. 
books whith had brought to Paris by one of de and 
factors from Mentz, to be Fined ; and Lewis XI. vag on. 
obliged to forbid the parliament from meddling win blir 
c the 

It was not till the end of this glorious century tht Ita 
true philoſophy began to beam upon mankind ; Galileo Wu 
was the firſt who made natural philoſophy ſpeak tn: pec 


language of truth and reaſon. Not long before Coper 
nicus had, on ihe borders of Poland, diſcovered e did 
true ſyſtem of the world. Galileo was not only the te 
firſt good natural philoſopher, but he wrote at the ſum m 
time with as much elegance as Plato; and had this -ort 
eſtimable advantage over the Greek philoſopher, that h cit 
wrote only of true and intelligible matters. The man r. 
ner in which this great man was treated by the inqu' Wtio 
fition, towards the latter part of his life, would refle WF of 
eternal infamy upon Italy, had not the ſtain been par!) Wthi 
eftaced by the reputation of Galileo himſelf, Scv*l ln 
inquiſitors, by a decree made in the year 1616, cles 
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e opinion of Copernicus, which had been ſo clear- 
0 — ſo beautifully explained by the Italian philoſo- 
pher, © Not only heretical in point of faith, but abſurd 
in philoſophy.” This condemnation of a truth, which 
has fince been demonſtrated in ſo many ways, is a 
ftrong proof of the force of prejudice, and ought to 
zach thoſe, who have no other merit but their power, 
o be filent when true philoſophy ſpeaks, and not pre- 
tend to decide concerning what do not underſtand. 
Galileo was afterwards condemned by the ſame tribunal 
to ſuffer impriſonment- and do ance, and was 
obliged to retract his opinion upon his knees. His ſen- 
tence.was indeed more mild that of Socrates, but 
it reflected as much diſgrace on the reaſon of the judges 
of Rome, as the condemnation of Socrates did on the 
underſtandings of the judges of Athens. It has always 


been the fate of mankind, that truth ſhould be per- 
WW {ecuted at its firſt appearance. Philoſophy, by being 
cus curbed, could not make fo great a progreſs in the 
l  fixteenth century as the polite arts. | | 

de The religious diſputes, which employed the minds of 
leihe people in Germany, in the North, and in France 


and England, checked the advancement of human rea- 
ſon, inſtead of furthering it. People who fought with 
blind fury could not find out the road to truth ; and 
theſe diſputes proved an additional malady in the hu- 
man mind. 'The liberal arts continued to flouriſh in 
Italy, becauſe the contagion of controverſy had not 
found its way thither ; and it happened, that while the 
people of France, Germany, and England, were cut- 
ting the throats of each other, for things which they 
did not underſtand, Italy, at reſt from her troubles, after 
the ſacking of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated the arts 
more than ever; and while religious wars ſpread ruin 
over other parts, at Rome, and in ſeveral other of the 
cities of Italy, architecture ſignalized itſelf by prodigies. 
Ten popes ſucceſſively, and almoſt without interrup- 
lon, contributed to finiſhing the cathedral church 
of Saint Peter, and encouraged all the other arts. No- 
thing like this was ſeen in any other part of Europe. 
In a word, the reputation for genius belonged at this 
time 
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time to Ialy alone, as it had formerly been the peculiar 
privilege of antient Greece. 
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Of CuarLes V. and Fraxcis I. till the Election of 
CHaRLEs to the empire in 1519. Of the empern; 
Max1miLian's Project to get himſelf elected Pope. 
Of the Battle of Maz1icnan. 


A T the time that Charles V. came to the poſſeſſion 
of the imperial throne, the empire was no longer 
at the diſpoſal of the popes, as it formerly had been, 
and the emperors had relinquiſhed their claims upon 
Rome. Theſe reciprocal pretenſions reſembled the 
empty titles of king of France, which the Engliſh mo- 
narchs ſtill continue to aſſume, and of king of Navarre, 
which is {till retained by the king of France. 

The parties of the Guelphs and Gibellines were al. 
moſt entirely forgotten. Maximilian had acquired only 
a few towns in Italy, which he had taken from the 
Venetians in conſequence of his ſucceſs in the league of 
Cambray ; but he fell upon a new method of bringing 
both Rome and Italy under the dominion of the em- 
perors; which was, to get himſelf elected pope after 
the death of Julius II. as he was become a widower by 
the death of his wife, who was daughter to Gale 

Maria Sforza, duke of Milan. There are ſtill 

1512 to be ſeen two letters, written with his own 

hand ; one to his daughter Margaret, gover- 

nante of the Low Countries, and the other to the lord 
of Chievres, fully diſplaying this intention. | 

Who can tell what might have happened, if the im- 
perial and pontifical crowns had been both placed on 
one head ? F The ſyſtem of Europe would have under- 

gone 
+ Had Maximilian been elected pope, he would have refigned 


the imperial crown to his grandſon Charles, as we learn from — 
ow 
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as it did, though in a different 
les V. 

Immediately 


a letter to his daughter Margaret, ducheſs dowager of Savoy, 
4 te of the Low Countries. As the letter is curious and 
arafteriftic, we ſhall endeavour to tranſlate it for the reader's 
nuſement, from the barbarous French in which it is written, 
« Moſt dear, and moſt beloved daughter, I have received the 
vice you ſent me by Guillain Pingun, our wardrobe-keeper ; an 
wice on which we have ſtill more maturely deliberated, and we 
i no good reaſon why we ſhould marry downright; but we have 
iced our deliberation, and will ftill further, being reſolved never 
to cohabit with a naked woman. 
« And we to-morrow ſend biſhop Gurck to Rome, to the 
nat ome means may be found to agree with him, that he ſhall 
ke us as his coadjutor, in order, that, after his death, we may be 
ſured of the papacy, and become a prieft, and after be a faint ; 
xd after my death you will of neceflity be conſtrai ned to pay me 
joration, of which I ſhall be very proud. 
On this ſubje& I ſent a meſſenger to the king of Arragon, to 
fire he would help me to accompliſh this aim; which he is con- 
at to do, on condition that I refign the empire to our common 
zdchild Charles, with which I am content alſo. 
« The people and nobility of Rome have made an alliance 
ainſt the French and Spaniards, and are twenty thouſand fight- 
g men; and they have aſſured me they will be for us, in order to 
ke me a pope, on account of my ſtation, and as being of the em- 
re of Germany, and they will have neither Frenchman nor Arra- 
neſe, nor even a Venetian. 
« ] likewiſe begin to canvaſs among the cardinals, with whom 
o or three hundred thouſand ducats would do me great ſervice, 
nſidering the partiality which is already betwixt us. 
„The king of Arragon has given his ambaſſador to underſtand, 
at he will lay his commands upon the Spaniſh cardinals, to faci- 
ate our election to the papacy. . 
I beg you will keep this affair a little while ſecret; though 
La few days I am afraid every body will know of it; for it. is 
ardly poſſible to tranſact ſuch a great affair with ſecrecy, in which 
many people are concerned, and ſo much money, intereſt, and 
nvafſing required. Adieu. Given under the hand of your good 
aer, Maximilianus, future pope ; the 18th day of September. 
The pope has ſtill his double tertian, and cannot live much 
dnger, 
3 daughter, the archducheſs of Auſtria, dowager 
. delivered into her own hands. 
In order to bribe the cardinals, Maximilian had negotiated 
an from the famous rich merchants of Augſburg, called th 
uggers, or rather Fouckars, to whom he was to have pawned the 
perial ornaments, and made over one third of the papal revenues, 
aul they ſhould have been reimburſed. 
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Immediately upon the death of Maximilian, 

1518 when the affair of indulgences, and Luther; 

ſchiſm, began to divide Germany, Francis | 
king of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, 
of the two Sicilies, and Navarre, and ſovereign of the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Country, openly can 
vaſſed for the empire, at the time when Germany, 
threatened with an invaſion from the Turk, ſtood i: 
need of ſuch a chief as Francis, or Charles of Auſtriz 
The imperial crown had never before been diſputed by 
ſuch potent princes. - Francis I. who was elder than hi: 
competitor by five years, ſeemed the moſt deſerving «| 
it, by the great actions which he had lately performed. 

Immediately after his acceſſion to the crown d 
France, in 1515, the republic of Genoa had, througi 
the cabals of its own citizens, put itſelf again under the 
French dominion ; u which Francis haſtened int 
Italy, as his predeceſſors had done. 

The firſt thing to be done was to conquer Milan 
which had been loſt by Lewis XII. and wreſt it again 
from the unfortunate family of the Sforzas. In thi 
enterprize he was joined by the Venetians, who want: 
ed to recover Verona, which had been taken from then 
by Maximilian; and he had againſt him pope Leo. 
an active and intriguing man, and the em Max. 
milian, now worn out with age, and incapable of doing 
any thing : but his moſt dangerous opponents were the 
Swiſs, who were always at enmity with France, ſince 
their diſputes with Lewis XII. and continually ſpiritec 
up by Matthew Schaner, cardinal of Sion, and who 
at that time took the title of defenders of the pontiti, 
and protectors of the Italian princes ; titles which ha- 
for 1 ten years been more than imaginary. 

The king, while he was marching towards Milan, 
continued to amuſe them with negociations; and tht 
cardinal of Sion, on his fide, who had taught his nation 
the arts of diſſimulation and deceit, amuſed the king 
with vain promiſes, till the Swiſs, having certain advice 
of the arrival of the military cheſt, thought they mig" 


See the preceding chapter, 
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it one ſtroke make themſelves maſters of the treaſure and 
the king's perſon, and deliver Italy from its fears. 
Accordingly five and twenty thouſand 
Swils, wearing St. Peter's key as a badge on 1515 
their ſhoulders and breaſts, and armed, part 
of them with the long ſpears already mentioned, and 
part with the large two-handled ſwords, fell ſuddenly, 
with a great cry, upon the king's camp at Marignan. 
This was the moſt obſtinate and bloody battle that had 
ever been fought in Italy. The French and Swiſs, 
confounded>with each other amidſt the darkneſs of the 
night, waited for day-light to renew the combat. We 
know that the king ſlept upon the breech of a cannon, 
within fifty paces of one of the enemy's battalions. In 
this battle the Swiſs always attacked, and the French 
ſtood upon the defenſive ; which is in my opinion a 
ſufficient proof, that the French may, on ſome occaſi- 
ons, be poſſeſſed of that paſſive courage which is ſome- 
. {times as neceſſary as the impetuous ardour by which 
ey are 2 diſtinguiſhed . It was particularly 
noble to ſee a young prince, of only one and twenty 
years of age, preſerve a cool and ſteady conduct durin 
ſo ſharp and long an engagement. As the battle laft 
ſo long, it was hardly poſſible for the Swiſs to gain the 
victory, begauſe the black bands of Germany, who 
were then with the king, formed an infantry as firm as 
their own, and they had no horſemen. It is even ſur- 
priſing that they were able, for two days together, to 
land againſt the attacks of thoſe large war-horſes, 
which were continually falling upon their broken bat- 
lions. The old marſhal de Trivulca called this battle 
the fight of the giants. It was generally agreed, that 
the honour of this victory was chiefly owing to the 
amous conſtable Charles of Bourbon, who was after- 
wards fo ill rewarded, and carried his revenge to ſuch 
tremities. The Swils at length gave way, but with- 
Vor. III. H | out 


If our author intended to adduce this battle as a proof of that 
aſive or patient courage in the French, he ought to have omitted 
that followiag ſentence, in which he freely owns that the infantry 
f the French king confifted of the black bands of Germany. 
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out ſuffering a total defeat, and fled, leaving upwars; 
of ten thouſand of their countrymen on the field 9 
battle, and abandoned the Milaneſe to the 
1515 conquerors. Maximilian Sforza was carried 
priſoner into France, as Lewis the Moor had 
been, but on more gentle terms ; for he became a ſub. 
jet, whereas Lewis was a captive ; and this ſovereign 
of the fineſt country in Italy, was ſuffered to live in 
France on a moderate penſion. | 
Francis, after this victory of Marignan, and the con. 
queſt of the Milaneſe, entered into an alliance with 
Pope Leo X. and even with the Swiſs nation, who at 
ength choſe rather to furniſh the French with troops, 
than to fight againſt them. He obliged the emperor 
Maximilian, by dint of arms, to reſtore Verona to the 
Venetians, which they have ever ſince continued to poſ- 
ſeſs. He procured the dutchy of Urbino for Leo X 
which ſtill belongs to the church: in ſhort, he was a: 
that time looked upon as maſter of Italy, and the great- 
eſt prince in Europe, and as a perſon the moſt worthy 
of the empire, which he ſtood for after the death : 
Maximilian. Fame had not as yet ſounded the name 
of young Charles of Auſtria, which was one reaſon tha: 
determined the eleQtors to give him the preference. 
They were apprehenfive of being held too much in 
ſubjection by the king of France; whereas they did not 
ſo much fear the power of a-maſter, whoſe dominion:, 
though very extenſive, lay at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other. Charles then was elected 
1519 emperor, notwithſtanding that Francis J. 
laid out four hundred thouſand crowns in 
purchaſing the ſuffrages. 


CHAP. 
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E 


Of CaarLtes V. and Francis I. till the Battle of 


Pavia. 


VERY one knows the great rivalſhip which 
from this time aroſe between theſe two princes 
and, indeed, how could they be otherwiſe than con- 
tinually at war with each other ? Charles, as ſovereign 
of the Low Countries, had a claim upon Artois and 


ſeveral other towns; and as king of Naples and Sicily, 


beheld Francis I. ready to claim thoſe dominions on the 
ame title as Lewis XII. As king of Spain he had Na- 
varre to defend, which he had uſurped ; and laſtly, in 

uality of emperor, he could not but defend the great 
25 of Milan againſt the preten ſions of the houſe of 
France. How many reaſons were here for laying 
Europe walte ! 

Pope Leo X. at firſt endeavoured to hold the balance 
between theſe two powerful rivals. But how could 
he do it? Whom was he to chuſe for vaſſal, and kin 
of the Two Sicilies, Charles or Francis? What woul 
become of the ancient law made by the pontiffs in the 
thirteenth century, That no king of Naples could ever 
be emperor ?” Leo was not ſufficiently powerful to en- 
force the execution of this law, which, however re- 
ſpected it might be at Rome, was not ſo in the empire. 
The pope then was very ſoon obliged to grant Charles V. 
that diſpenſation which he thought proper to aſk, 
and to receive a vaſſal who made him —_ ; but no 
looner had he granted it, than he heartily repented of 
what he had done. 

That balance which Leo was for holding, was actu- 
ally in the hands of Henry VIII. Accordingly the em- 
peror and the king of France courted his — 
and both of them endeavoured to gain over his prime 
miniſter and favourite, cardinal Wolſey. 

Francis I. began by ſettling that famous in- 
terview with the king of * near Calais, 20 
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After this, Charles left Spain to pay a viſit to Henty 
at Canterbury, and Henry conducted him at his rc. 
turn as far as Calais and Gravelines *. 

It was natural for the king of England to fide with 
the emperor, as, by joining with him, he had a proſpect 
of getting back thoſe provinces in France, which had 
formerly been the patrimony of his anceſtors ;' whereas, 
by entering into an alliance with Francis, he could gain 
nothing in Germany, where he had no pretenſions. 

While he was thus ſpinning out time, Francis began 
this never-ending quarrel by ſeizing upon Navarre. 
And here, though I ſhould never think of quitting ſight 
of the ſketch of Europe, for the ſake of hunting + 
authorities to refute the aſſertions of ſome hiſtorians ; 
yet I cannot forbear obſerving how much Puffendorf i; 

ſometimes miſtaken. He ſays, that this attempt upon 
"Navarre was made in the year 1516, immediately after 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, by John d' Albert, 
who had been driven from that kingdom, and adds, 
that Charles had always before his eyes his plus ultra, 
and was every day forming great deſigns. Now, here 
are a number of miſtakes. In 1516 Charles was 
only fifteen years of age, and had not then aſſumed his 
device of plus ultra: laſtly, it was not John d' Albert 
who invaded Navarre in 1516, after the death of Fer- 
dinand, for John died himſelf in that very year: it was 
Francis I. then who made the tranfient conqueſt of this 
kingdom in the name of Henry d' Albert, not in 1516, 
but in 1521. 
Neither Charles VIII. Lewis XII. nor Francis I. 
7 the conqueſts they made. Navarre was hardly 
ſubdued, when it was taken again by the Spaniards; 
and from that time the French were obliged to be con- 
tinually fighting againſt the Spaniſh troops in all the 


extremities of the „ on the borders of Fonta- 
| rabia, 
Henry parted from the at Canterbury, and that fame 


day embarked at Dover for Calais, in order to meet the king of 
France; but by that time, Wolſey is ſaid to have been brought over 
to the intereſts of the'emperor; indeed Henry, after his interview 
with Francis, returned the emperor's viſit at Gravelines. 
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rabia, Flanders, and Italy; and affairs remained in this 
fituation till the beginning of our preſent century. 

At the ſame time that Charles's Spaniſh 
troops were conquering Navarre, his German 1521 
troops penetrated into Picardy, and his emiſ- 
fries were raiſing the Italians in his favour. 

Pope Leo, who was always fluftuating between 
Francis I. and Charles V. was at this time in the em- 
peror's intereſt. He had had reaſon to complain of the 
French, for having endeavoured to take Reggio from 
him as a part of the territories of Milan, and they had 
made their new neighbours their enemies by ſeveral un- 
ſeaſonable acts of violence. Lautrec, governor of 
Milan, had cauſed the lord of Pallavicini to be quar- 
tered, on ſuſpicion of having attempted to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection in the Milaneſe, and had given his forfeited 
eſtates to his own brother, de Foix. This cauſed an 
univerſal diſcontent, which the French adminiftration 
took no care to appeaſe, either by prudent laws, or 
ſending over a neceſſary ſum of money. « 

It availed them nothing that they had a number of Swiſs 
in their pay; the imperial army had the ſame ; and the 
famous cardinal of Sion, who was always ſo fatal to the 
kings of France, having found means to ſend thoſe who 
were in the French army home to their own country, 
Lautrec, the governor of Milan, was ſoon 
driven from his capital, and afterwards quite 1521 
out of the country. At this time died Leo X. 
juſt as his temporal. monarchy was becoming ftrong, 
and the ſpiritual one falling to decay. | 

The power of Charles V. and the wiſdom of his 
council, now appeared in their full luſtre. He had 
ſufficient intereſt to get his preceptor Adrian elected 
pope, though a native of Utrecht, and in a manner un- 
known at Rome. His council likewiſe, which was far 
ſuperior to that of Francis I. in abilities, artfully ſtirred 
up Henry VIII. againſt France, who hoped at leaſt to 
be able to diſmember that country, of which his an- 
ceſtors had formerly been in poſſeſſion. Charles made 
1 voyage to England in perſon, to forward the arma- 
ment, and haſten its departure; ſoon afterwards he 
H 3 likewiſe 
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likewiſe contrived to detach the Venetians from their 
alliance with France, and bring them over to his inte- 
reſt; and, to complete the whole, a faction which he 
maintained in Genoa, afliſted by his troops, drove out 
the French, and elected a new doge, who put him. 
ſelf under the emperor's protection. Thus, by his 
ſuperior power and ſkill, did he hem in and preſs the 
French monarchy on all ſides. 
Under theſe circumſtances Francis I. who 'laviſhed 
ous ſums on his pleaſures, and kept but little money 
his neceſſary affairs, was obliged to take a large 
grate of maſly filver, with which Lewis XI. had fur. 
rounded the tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and which 
weighed near ſeven thouſand marks. The money was 
certainly of more uſe to the ſtate than to St. Martin, 
but a ſhift of this kind was a mark of preſſing neceſſity. 
Some years before he had fold twenty new counſellor; 
places in the parliament of Paris. This ſetting up of 
juſtice to auction, and carrying off the ornaments of the 
tombs, plainly ſhewed a great diſorder in the finances. 
He now faw himſelf alone againſt all Europe; and yet 
ſo far was he from being diſcouraged, that he made re- 
ſiſtance in every part, and provided ſo effectually for 
the ſecurity of the frontiers of Picardy, that the Engliſh 
could never force an entrance into France, though they 
had Calais, the key of the kingdom, in their hands *. 
He kept matters upon an equal footing in Flanders, and 
ſuffered no encroachment on the fide of Spain : in ſhort, 
though he had no longer any place left in Italy, but 
the caſtle of Cremona, this reſolute monarch reſolved 


co 


The duke of Suffolk, with a ſmall number of Engliſh forces, 
being joined by a body of Imperialifts, under the count de Bure, 
took. Bray by aſſault, paſſed the river Soame, reduced Roye and 
Montdidier, and advanced within eleven leagues of Paris. Had 
Henry been heartily engaged, and the emperor acted with vigour, 
perhaps all France might have been conquered : but the allied ge- 
nerals quarrelled, and parted ; the emperor had diſobliged Wolſey, 
in promoting Adrian, and afterwards Julian de Medicis, to the 

pacy, and the cardinal threw cold water on the expedition. 
— Henry himſelf began to open his eyes, and dread the great 
p_ of Charles, which it was certainly his intereſt to circum- 

ibe. 
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to go in perſon and reduce the Milancſe, that fatal ob- 
ject of ambition with the kings of France. 

But neither St, Martin's grate, nor the fale of twenty 
new counſellors places, were ſufficient to anſwer fo 
many different calls, and to provide for an attempt 
upon the Milaneſe, attacked as he was on all ſides. 
The royal demeſnes were therefore now for the firſt 
time alienated, and an augmentation made in the taxes 
of all kinds. This was one great advantage which the 
kings of France had over their neighbours: Charles V. 
could not carry his abſolute authority to this length in 
his dominions ; but this fatal power of ruining them- 
ſelves was the ſource of numberleſs evils to France. 

Among other cauſes of the misfortunes which befel 
Francis I. we may reckon his injuſtice to the conſtable 
of Bourbon, to whom he was indebted for the victory 
of Marignan.. It was not thought ſufficient to mortify 
him on all occaſions, but Louiſa of Savoy, dutcheſs of 
Angouleme, the king's mother, being defirous of mar- 
rying the conſtable, who was lately become a widower, 
and having been refuſed by him, reſolved to ruin the 
man ſhe could not wed ; and preferred à ſuit againſt 
him, which was deemed highly unjuſt by all the lawyers 
of thoſe times, and which no other but a powerful 
queen-mother could have gained. 

This ſuit was for no leſs than all the poſſeſſions of 
the family of Bourbon. The judges ſuffered themſelves 
to be prevailed on by the queen's ſolicitations, and, by 
a ſentence of ſequeſtration, ſtripped the conſtable at 
once of all his eſtates, who thereupon ſent his friend, 
the biſhop of Autun, to requeſt the king at leaſt to 
put a ſtop to the proceedings ; but the king would not 


even ſeg the biſhop. Upon this the conftable, who 


had already been ſtrongly ſolicited by Charles V. to en- 
ter into his ſervice, now, in a fit of deſpair and anger, 
accepted the offer. It would have been truly heroic in 
to have continued to do his duty to his country, 
though il] treated ; but there is another kind of heroiſm, 
that of revenge; unfortunately Charles of Bourbon 
made choice of the latter, 1 France, and entered 
4 | into 
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into the emperor's ſervice. Few men ever taſted the Wh man 
fatal pleaſure of revenge more fully than himſelf. of © 

The conſtable was immediately made generalifiin, WM tally 
of the armies of the empire, and repaired to Milan, were 
which had been entered by the French under admin 
Bonnivet, his greateſt enemy. A general who kney 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of all the troops of Franc: 
could not but have a great advantage ; but Charles had 
a ſtill greater: almoſt all the Italian princes were in hi, 


intereſt ; the people hated the French government ; and 1 
laſtly, he had the beſt generals in Europe in his ſervice; Ml of t 
ſuch as the Marquis de Peſcara, Lannoy, and John de Pro 
Medicis, names famous even in theſe times. forc 
Admiral Bonnivet could by no means ſtand in com- be 
1 with theſe generals; and had he even been Ch. 
uperior to them in abilities, he was far inferior in the An 
number and quality of his troops, which beſides wer Kir 
very ill paid: he was therefore quickly compelled u c 
fly, and was attacked in his retreat at 1 The He 
famous chevalier Bayard “, who though he never com. bel 
manded left 

| | do 

® Pierre du Terrail, chevalier de Bayard, was a real knigit. Wl 2 
errant, and deemed the flower of chivalry, deſcended from an an- to 
cient and honourable family in Dauphine. His great grandfather's ou 
father fell at the feet of king John in the battle of Poitiers: his M 
t grandfather was ſlain at the battle of. Agincourt : his grand- | 
Father loſt his life in the battle of Montlehery ; and his father wa = 


deſperately wounded in the battle of Guinegaſte, commonly called Wi ch 
the Battle of the Spurs. The chevalier himſelf had fignalized 
himſelf from his youth by incredible acts of perſonal valour; fit 
of all, at the battle of Fornova: in the reign of Lewis XII. he, 
with his fingle arm, defended the bridge at Naples againſt two 
hundred knights: in the reign of Francis I. he fought fo valiantly 
at the battle of Marignan, under the eve of his ſovereign, that, 
after the action, Francis infiſted upon being knighted by his hand, 
after the manner of chivalry, Having given his king the flap on 
the ſhoulder, and dubbed him knight, he addrefſed himſelf to his 
ſword in theſe terms : How happy art thou, in having this day 
conferred the order of knighthood on ſuch a virtuous and | 
monarch. Certes, my good ſword, thou ſhalt henceforth be kept 
as a relique, and honoured above all others, and never will I west 
thee except againſt the inſidels. - So ſaying, he cut a caper twice, 
and then ſheathed his ſword, He behaved with ſuch extraordinary 
courage and conduct on a great number of delicate occaſions, 1 
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manded in chief, yet was truly deſerving the ſurname 
of © The Knight without Fear or Reproach,” was mor- 
tally wounded in this engagement, in which the French 
were put to the rout. Almoſt every reader knows, 
that when Charles of Bourbon, on ſeeing him, in this 
condition, expreſſed his concern for him, the dying 
Bayard made him this reply; © It is not I who am to 
be pitied, but yourſelf, who fight againſt your king and 
country. 

This prince's deſertion had nearly proved the ruin 
of the kingdom. He had certain litigious claims upon 
Provence, which he might ſecure to himſelf by the 
force of arms, in the room of the real rights of which 
he had been bereft by the ſentence of the court. 
Charles V. had promiſed him the ancient kingdom of 
Arles, of which Provence would be the chief part. 
King Henry VIII. gave him one hundred thouſand 
crowns per month, for the expences of this year's war, 
He had lately taken Toulon,. and was now 
befieging Marſeilles. Francis I. had doubt- 1524 
leſs great reaſon. to repent of what he had 
done; but affairs were not as yet deſperate ; he had ftill 
a flouriſhing army on foot, with which he had haſtened 
to the relief of Marſeilles, and having driven the enemy 
out of Provence, he fell again upon the duchy of 
Milan. The conſtable then returned back to Ger- 
many, to raiſe freſh.troops; and for ſome time during 
this interval Francis I. thought himſelf maſter of Italy. 

H 5 CHAP. 


he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and held in 
univerſal eſteem. It was at the retreat of Rebec, that his back 
was broke with a muſket ſhot. Perceiving himſelf mortally 
wounded, he exclaimed, „ Jeſus, my God, I am a dead man.” 
Then he kiffed the croſs of his ſword, repeated ſome prayers aloud, 
cauſed himſelf to be laid under a tree, with a tone ſupporting his 
head, and his face towards the enemy, obſerving that he would not 
in the laſt ſcene of his life, begin to turn his back on the enemy. 
He ſent a dutiful metfage to the king, by the lord of Alegre; and 
having made a military will by ward of mouth, was vifited and 
carefſed by the conftable of Bourbon and the marquis de Peſcara. 
He died upon the ſpot, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
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Fraxcis I. taken priſoner. The taking of Rows, 
SOLYMAN repulſed. Principalities conferred. En- 
quiry whether CHARLES V. aimed at univerſal Mo. 
narchy. SOLYMAN proclaimed king of Pzrs1A in 
BABYLON. 


| per 
E now come to one of the moſt ſtriking example; in | 
VW of thoſe turns of fortune, which are in fact no **" 


other than the neceſſary concatenation of all events in 
the world. While Charles V. on the one fide, was that 


employed in Spain in regulating the ranks of his ſub- leg, 
jets, and forming the etiquette ; on the other, Francis J. wit 
already become famons throughout Europe by his vic- 2 
tory at Marignan, and as courageous as the chevalier Fra 


Bayard, accompanied by his heroic nobles, and at the der 
head of a fine army, was in the midſt of Milan. Pope Boy 
Clement VII. who, not without good reaſon ſtood in _ 


fear of the Emperor, openly declared for the king cf * 
France; and John de Medicis, one of the greateſt ge- Th 
nerals of that age, fought for him at the head of a cho- Ita 
ſen body of veteran troops, and yet he was defeated at wh 
Pavia; and notwithſtanding he performed acts of va- 
Feb lour which were alone ſufficient to im- ey 
at mortaliz: his name, was made a priſoner, ly 
525. together with the chief nobles of his king. * 

To add to his misfortune, he was taken by the only wi 


French officer who had followed the duke of Bourbon ry 
and this very man whom he had condemned at Paris, tet 
was now become maſter of his life“ . This gentleman, po 


e ſer 

| who! * 

15 

Francis in perſon, at the head of two thouſand men at arm: dn 
charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that Peſcara was unhorſed and of 
dangerouſly wounded, and the whole body he commanded mul gi 
have been ruined, had not he been ſuccoured by the duke de Bour- op 
bon, who had already made a terrible carnage, and now fell upon ſo 
the French men at arms with irreſiſtible fury. All that the great pl 


officers now ſurviving could do, was to aſſemble and defend — 
per on 
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whoſe name was Pomperan, had at once the honour of 
preſerving him from death, and making him his priſoner. 
It is certain that the duke of Bourbon, one of his victors, 
came that very day to pay him a viſit, and to enjoy his 
triumph over a fallen enemy. But this interview was 
not the only misfortune which Francis had to encounter 
on that fatal day. Never was letter more true than ew 
W 


* 


perſon of their ſovereign, who fought like a knight errant, ſword 
in hand. La Peliſſe, la Tremouille, Galeas de Sanſeverino, and 
Bonnivet, fell by his fide, and he was ſurrounded by the imperial 
cavalry ; the officers of which perceiving by his armour, that he 
was ſome perſon of great rank, reſolved to take him alive, and for 
that purpoſe flew his horſe, In his fall hereceived a wound in the 
leg, notwithſtanding which he ſtarted up, and ſti ll fought on foot 
with ſurprizing proweſs. Pomperant, who had accompanied the 
duke of Bourbon in his revolt, chancing to come up, and ſeeing the 
king in ſuch a dangerous fituation, drew his ſword, and joining 
Francis, helped to keep off the ſoldiers who preſſed upon him in or- 
der to take him alive; at the ſame time he defired that the duke of 
Bourbon might be called to receive the king as a priſoner, Fran- 
cis, tranſported with rage, declared he would rather die than deliver 
his ſword to a traitor; then turning to. Pomperant, “Send for 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, (ſaid he) to him I will ſurrender,” 
That officer accordingly approaching, the king ſaid to him in the 
Italian language, Mr, de Lannoy, there is the ſword of a king 
who deſerves ſome commendation, ſeeing before he parts with it he 
has made uſe of it in ſhedding the blood of many of your army, and 
who is not a priſoner through cowardice, but the accidents of for- 
tune.” Lanny received the ſword upon his knees, and reſpectful - 
ly kiſſed his hand ; then preſented the king with his own ſword, 
laying, „I beg your majeſty will be ſo good as to receive mine, 
which hath this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen : it does 
not become- the emperor's officer to leave a king diſarmed, even 
though a priſoner,” He was immediately conveyed to the viceroy's 
tent, where his wounds were dreſſed, and he was treated with all 
poflible reſpect. Lannoy is (aid to have begged his majeſty would 
ſex the duke of Bourbon, who at his requeſt was admitted, and 
«neeling kiſſed his hand: for ſome hifforians aſſert, that he poſi- 
uvely refuſed to fee the traitor. He ought not to have provoked the 
inke's reſentment by acts of tyranny and injuftice, which by the law 
of nature cancel the obligation of allegiance, fer the duties of alle - 
ance and protection are reciprocal, Next day Francis was con- 
ducted to the ſtrong fortreſs of Pizighitone, where he remeined for 
ſome time under the guard of Alrazon the Spaniſh governor of the 
place, who preſerved towards him all the punctilios of decorum. 
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which this prince wrote to the queen, his mother, aft, 
the battle: Madam, all is loſt, our honour excepted” 
Every thing ſeemed to foretel his inevitable ruin. H. 
frontiers were unguarded, his treaſury exhauſted, a ge. 
neral conſternation prevailed throughout all orders of the 
ſtate, and violent diſſentions in the council of the queer, 
who was regent during his abſence. Laſtly, the kiny 
of England threatened France with an ware (ah and t 
revive the fatal times of Edward III. and Henry V. 
Charles V. without having as yet unſheathed hi, 
ſword, kept a king and a hero priſoner in his capitol q 
Madrid : and here Charles for once ſeems to have ne. 
glected his good fortune; for, inſtead of entering France 
in perſon, to take advantage of the victory his genera; 
12 Italy, he remained idle in Spain; and in 
room of ſeizing Milan for himſelf, he thought it neceſſar 
to beſtow the inveſtiture of that duchy on Francis Sfor. 
za, that he might not give umbrage to the reſt of Italy 
Henry VIII. likewiſe, inſtead of jaining with Charles to 
-diſmember France, became jealous of his riſing greatneſs, 
and entered into a treaty with the queen regent. In; 
word, the captivity of Francis I. which to all appear- 
ance ſhould have occaſioned ſuch great revolutions, pro. 
duced only a ranſom, mutual reproaches, the lye given, 
and idle challenges, which threw a kind of — 


® In the year 1528, the kings of France and England having de- 
clared war againſt the emperor, by the mouths of two heralds 24 
mitted to a public audience, Charles in his reply declared, th: 
Francis had broke his word, and charged the French herald to te- 
mind his maſter of the propoſal which he (the emperor) had mad: 
two years before, namely, that their difference ſhould be determin- 
ed by ſingle combat. Francis no ſconer received this meſſage, than 
he ent a written challenge to the emperor by an herald, who recited 
it aloud to him, and in public, at Valladolid. Charles not only ac- 
it without heſitation, but immediately diſpatched a her:ic, 
Bourgogne, to Paris with a written paper, propoſing that the 

dual ſhould be fought in a little iſland of the river that runs by Fon- 
tarabia, Bourgogne with much difficulty obtained an audience at 
Francis, ſeated on his throne, in the midſt of his princes and nobili- 
ty: but before he opened his lips, the French king told him he had 
nothing to do but give ſecurity for the field of battle. The herald 
aſſured him that be would; but defired permiſſion to 3 
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theſe terrible events, and ſeemed to degrade the two 
chicfs perſonages in Chriſtendom. 

It is true, that by the unhappy treaty of Madrid, the 
captive king gave up Burgundy ; but he ſoon afterwards 
was ſufficiently powerful to refuſe „. with this 
article of the treaty. He loſt the lordſhips 
Flanders and Artois ; but that was only loſ- 1526 
ing an empty homage. His two ſons re- 
mained priſoners in his room, as hoſtages for his per- 
formance of the treaty ; but he er their liberty 
afterwards for a ſum money: indeed their ranſom coſt 
two millions of gold crowns, which greatly diſtreſſed the 
kingdom at that time; and if we conſider what it coſt 
France to ranſom Francis I. king John, and St. Lewis, 
and how much money was waſted by the duke of An- 
jou, brother to Charles, and the French king, and the 
ſums expended in the wars againſt the Engliſh, we ſhall 
find it a ſubje of aſtoniſhment that Francis ſhould find 
ſo many reſources afterwards. Theſe, however, were 
owing to the ſucceſſive acquiſitions of Dauphiny, Pro- 


vence, 


had in charge from the emperor. The king declared he would hear 
nothing but the aſſignment and ſecurity of the place, and retired to 
another apartment, whither he was followed by Bourgogne, who ob- 
ſerved, that if he would not hear him, he not pretend to deli- 
ver the cartel, nor ſpecify the place. He ſaid he had a writing 
which would inform his majefty ; but for his part he could not ſe- 
parate what might appear ſuperfluous from what was neceſſary; and 
he demanded, that he ſhould either have the ſame permiſſion which 


was granted to the French heralds in Spain, or receive an authentic. 


aft of theſe tranſactions, for his own juſtification, This lat was 
granted, together with a ſafe- conduct for his return: but fill he 
continued to ſolicit an audience, proteſting that the paper deſcribed the 
place of combat; that the king was bound in honour either to re- 
ceive it with his own hand, or alle it to be publiſhed; and that it 
would be his fault, if the duel was not actually fought. In a word, 
ſuch was the perſeverance and induftry of this officious meſſenger, 
that he would not leave the kingdom until he was threatened to be 
hanged, and even a gibbet erected for that purpoſe. Such is the ac- 


count which Antonio de Vera gives of this tranſaction; from which 


it 1 appear —. . notwithſtanding his boaſted heroiſm, 
an advantages 0 perion e had over Charles, was not at alli 
clined to this method of determination. | 
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vence, and Brittany, and the annezing of the duchy g 
Burgundy to the crown, and to the flouriſhing conditio 
of the French trade, which helped in ſome meaſure g 
repair the misfortunes of the war, and the kingdog 
enabled to bear up againſt the great ſucceſſes 
Charles V .* 

Fortune, which had thrown a king into his power, 
made him the next year maſter of the perſon of pope 
Clement VII. without his having had £ leaſt ſhare j; 
bringing it about, or indeed without his having ſo much 
as thought of it. The apprehenſion of his power had 
united againit him the pope, the king of England, an! 

3 the one half of Italy. The ſame duke of Burgund; 
who had been ſo fatal an enemy to Francis I. proved the 
ſame to Clement VII. He commanded on the frontien Wl, 
of Milan, with an army compoſed of Spaniards, lai. Ncou 
ans, and Germans. This army had been victorious, but Nom 
was very badly paid, and in want of every thing: he ho 
therefore propoicd to his officers and men, to march © or b 
Rome and plunder that city by way of payment; a plan W&:rty 
of the ſelf ſame kind, with that of the Goths and Heruli om 
of old. The ſoldiers gladly embraced the offer, and in- Mr cei 
ſtantly began their march, notwithſtanding a truce hai or! 
been lately figned between the pope and the vice Win C 
of Naples. They arrive before Rome, ther Wind 

1527 ſcale the walls of the city, and the duke Tur 

Bourbon is ſlain in mounting one of the lad- Mor 
ders. Rome, however, is taken, given up to plunder, key 
and ſacked; and the pope, who had retreated for WW i:alj 
ſafety to the caſtle of St. Angelo, is taken priſoner prir 
there, to f 


The ver? 


® It was not owing to any internal reſources of commerce that | 
France owed. her ſafety at this period; but, as our author afterward: as 
obſerves, to the embarrafiments that hindered the emperor from im- lan 
proving his good fortune. The troubles of Germany excited by the me 
progreſs of Lutheraniſm ; the irruption of the Turks in Hungary the 
the diſſentions of Italy; the intrigues of the Venetians ; and tbe 
caprice of Henry VIII. king of England, who ſhifted occaſiona! 
from one ide to the other, and kept both in alarm. _ 
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The taking of Rome, and making the pope priſoner, 
1:4 not, however, render Charles any more the abſo- 
Jute maſter of Italy, than the taking of Francis I. had 
procured him an entry into France. The icheme of 
niverſal monarchy then, which is generally attributed 
to this emperor, is as falſe and chimerical as that after- 
wards imputed to Lewis XIV. For ſo far was Charles 
from keeping Rome, or ſubduing all Italy, that he gave the 
pope his liberty for four hundred thouſand gold crowns, 
(of which, however, he only received one 
kundred thouſand) as he had before releaſ- 1528 
ed the children of France for two millions of 
crowns. | 
It may appear ſurpriſing, that an emperor, who was 
maſter of Spain, of the ſeventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries, of Naples and Sicily, and lord paramont of 
Lombardy, and already in poſſeſſion of Mexico, and 
whoſe * 2 were then making the conqueſt of Peru 
for him, ſhould have made ſo little advantage of his good 
fortune. But the firſt ſums which had been ſent him 
from Mexico, were ſwallowed up by the ſea; and he 
i ceived no ſettled tribute from America, as his ſucceſ- 
for Philip II. afterwards did. The troubles occaſioned 
in Germany by Lutheraniſm perplexed him on one fide, 
and on the other he was alarmed by the progreſs of the 
Turks in Hungary. He was obliged at the ſame time 
to reſiſt the attacks of ſultan Solyman and Francis I. to 
teep the German princes in ſubjection, to manage the 
ltalians, and the Venetians ; and to fix that wavering 
prince, Henry VIII. So that though he ſtill continued 
to fill the place on the theatre of Europe, he was 
very far from approaching to univerſal monarchy. | 
His generals likewiſe found it very difficult to drive 
the French out of Italy, who had penetrated in 15 28, 
25 far as the kingdom of Naples. The ſyſtem of a ba- 
lance of power was then eſtabliſhed in Europe : for im- 
mediately after the taking of FrancisI. the Engliſh and 
the powers of Italy entered into a league with France to 
counter-balance the emperor's power. They did the 
ame upon the pape's being taken, 
A peace 
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A peace was now concluded at Cambrz; 
1529 upon the plan of the treaty of Madrid, 5, 
which Francis had been ſet at liberty. |, 
was at the ſigning of this peace; that Charles gave yy 
the children of France, and deſiſted from his preteng. N direc 
ons upon Burgundy, for the conſideration of two million; Whe n 
of crowns. | calle 
Charles now left Spain to go to Rome, and receiv: Sufi 
the imperial crown from the hands of the pope, and u lon, 
kiſs the feet of him whom he had ſo lately detainet 
captive. He diſpoſed of all Lombardy indeel WMcalix 
as abſolute maſter; for he inveſted Franc: thin 
Sforza in the duchy of Milan, and Alexande: ban 
de Medicis in that of Tuſcany: he named a dui: of t 
of Mantua, and obliged the pope to reſtore Wand: 
1530 Modena and Reggio to the duke of Ferrar: ; Wmaſt 
but all this he did for a pecuniary confiderati. WW Perf 
on, and without reſerving to himſelf any other right Wtoric 
than that of lord paramount. ra's 
So many princes at his feet gave him that external a WTh 
of grandeur which is fo apt to deceive ; but he was tru Wi king 
great in marching to drive Solyman out of Hungary, « WGer 
the head of a hundred Seated men, aſſiſted by his bro. Fra: 
ther Ferdinand, and all the proteſtant princes of Ger-. ef 
many, who fignalized themſelves for the defence nie 
Europe. This was the firſt beginning of his active lic E 
and perſonal glory. We now find him at once fighting WH fall 
inſt the Turks, preventing the French from paſſig I lem 
the Alps, appointing à council, and returning WW Th 
1535 again into Spain, in order to carry the war in- Wu a 
to Africa, landing before Tunis, gaining a vic wit 
tory over the uſurper of that kingdom, appointing 4 ſup! 
king of Tunis, tributary to Spain, and delivering eigb- Med 
teen thouſand Chriftians from captivity, whom he bring of 
home in triumph to Europe, and who, fuccoured by hu Ch: 
bounty, return each to his native country, and exalt t Tu 
name of Charles V. to the ſkies. All the princes à ig 
Chriſtendom now ſeemed little in compariſon with him, ] 
and all other glory ſeemed loſt in the ſuperior luſtre 9 ill fro, 
his fame.. | " - 
| ee 
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His good fortune alſo ordered it ſo, that Sol i 


who was a more formidable enemy than Francis I. was 
t that time employed in a war againſt the Perſians. 
He had already taken Tauris, from whence 

directing his march towards antient Aſſyria, 1534 
he made himſelf maſter of Meſopotamia, now 

called Diarbeck, and of Curdiſtan, which is the antient 
Suſiana, and entered the city of Bagdat, the new Baby- 
on, in triumph. After this, he cauſed himſelf to be in- 
augurated king of Perſia, by the caliph of Bagdat. The 
caliphs had for a long time been diveſted of every 
thing in Perſia, excepting the honour of giving the tur- 
ban to the ſultans, and girding the ſcymetar to the fide 
of the ſtrongeſt power. Mahmoud, Jengis, Tamerlane, 
and Sophi Md, had accuſtomed the Perfians to change 
maſters. Solyman, after having taken the one half of 
Perſia from Thamas, the ſon of Iſmael, returned vic- 
torious to Conſtantinople. After his departure his gene- 
us loſt a part of their maſter's conqueſts in Perſia. 
Thus were things kept in balance; kingdom fell upon 
tingdom ; the Perſians attacked the Turks; the Turks 
Germany and Italy ; and Germany and Spain fell upon 
France ; and had there been any other nations further 
weltward, theſe would have become ſo many new ene- 
mies to Spain and France. 

Europe had experienced no violent ſhocks ſince the 
fall of the Roman empire ; and no emperor fince Char- 
lemagne had ever ſhone with ſuch glory as Charles V. 
The one holds the firſt rank within the memory of man 
% a conqueror, and the founder of ſtates ; the other, 
with as much power, had the moſt difficult character to 
ſupport. Charlemagne, with the numerous armies train. 
ed by Pepin and Charles Martel, made an eafy conqueſt 
of the enervated Lombards and the wild Saxons. 
Charles V. had always the kingdom of France, the 
Turkiſh empire, and the half of Germany to guard 
againſt x / 

England, which in the eighth century was ſeparated 
from the reſt of the world, became in the fixteenth a 
powerful kingdom, which it was always neceſſary to 
keep well with. But what renders the mx of 

ey 
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Charles V. greatly ſuperior to that of Charlem c is, 
that havin almoſt 12 extent of country in | 
under his dominion, this country was always better peg. 
pled, in a more flouriſhing ſtate, and abounded more in 
great men of every kind, There was not one great trad. 
ing city at the firſt revival of the empire under Charle. 
magne : nor were any names but thoſe of the mof 
powerful handed down to poſterity. The fingle pro. 
vince of Flanders was of more value in the fixteenth 
century than the whole empire in the ninth : and Italy 
in the time of pope Paul III. is to Italy in the time of 
Adrian I. and Leo III. what the modern architecture i; 
to the Gothic. I ſhall take no notice here of the liberi 
arts, for which this century might have vied with the 
Auguſtan age, nor of the happineſs of Charles V. who 
could reckon ſo many great geniuſes among his ſubjects; 
this work being dedicated only to public affairs and the 
general ſketch of the world. - | | 
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The Conduct of Francis I. His Interview with 
CnARLE V. Their Diſputes and Wars. Alliance 
between the king of France and ſultan Sol yas, 
Death of FRAx cis I. | 


HE conduct of Francis I. who, on ſeeing his 

rival thus diſpoſing. of kingdoms, endeavoured 
once mare to get poſſeſſion of Milan, which he had 
ſolemnly renounced by two treaties, and for this purpoic 
called in the aſſiſtance of Solyman and his Turks, whom 
Charles V. had driven out of Europe, might be agrec- 
able to good politics ; but it ſtood in need of great ſuc- 
ceſs to render it glorious. 

This prince might have quitted his pretenſions to 
Milan, the inexhauſtible ſource of war, and the burying- 
place of ſo many of his nation, as Charles had relinquiſh- 

ed his rights to Burgundy, which were founded on the 
| 4; treaty 


tn 
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reaty of Madrid: he would then have enjoyed a hap- 

e, would have adorned, well governed, and im- 
proved his kingdom, much more than he did in the lat- 
ter part of his life; and might have given full ſcope to 
thoſe virtues he really poſſeſſed. He was great in that 
he was an encourager of the arts ; but the unhappy de- 
fire he had to be duke of Milan, and vaſſal of the em- 
pire, whether the emperor would or not, proved very 
prejudicial to his glory. Being reduced to ſeek the aſſiſt- 
ance of Barbaroſſa, he was ſeverely reproached by that 
corſair for not having properly ſeconded him, and was 
afterwards openly called a renegado, and a perjured 
wretchz in a full aſſembly of the imperial diet. 

How fatal a contraſt was it to cauſe a number of poor 
Lutherans, among whom were ſeveral Germans, to be 
burnt in a flow fire, at Paris, and at the ſame time to 
enter into an alliance with the Lutheran princes of Ger- 
many, to whom he was obliged to excuſe himſelf for 
this cruelty, and even to affirm that there were no Ger- 
mans among thoſe who had ſuffered. How can hiſto- 
rians have the meanneſs to approve of theſe puniſhments, 
and to call them the effects I the pious zeal of a prince, 
given up to his paſſions and pleaſures, and void even of 
the ſhadow of that piety they pretend to attribute to him! 
if this was a religious act, it was cruelly falſiſied by the 
prodigious number of catholic captives whom his treaty 
with Solyman gave up to the chains of Barbaroſſa, on 
the coaſts of Italy *. If it was an act of policy, we may 
dy the ſame rule approve of the perſecutions ' of the 
Pagans, in which ſo many Chriſtians were ſacrificed. 
Charles V. put no Lutheran to death; and he ſet at li- 
berty eighteen thouſand c2ptives, inſtead of delivering 
inem up to che Turks. 

In the fatal a eee of Milan, it was neceſſary to 
paſs through Piedmont; but the duke of Savoy 2 

e 


ln conſequence of the French king's alliance with the Turks, 
ne famous Barbaroſſa of Algiers made a deſcent on the kingdom of 
Naples, reduced Caftro and Brindifi, ravaged the country with fire 
ind ſword, and made flaves of the inhabitants. 
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the king a paſſage : upon which he attacked that prince 
at the time the emperor was returning victorious from 
Tunis. Another cauſe for waſting Savoy by fire and 
ſword, was, that the mother of Francis I. was of that &, 
mily, and ſome pretenſions upon certain of that 
ſtate had long been a ſubje& of diſcord. e wars of 
Milan in like manner aroſe from the marriage of Lei, 
XII. There is hardly any hereditary ſtate in Europe 
which has not ſuffered by war on account of marriage. 
By this means the public law has become the greateſ 
ſcourge of the — as almoſt all the clauſes in con. 
tracts and treaties have only been explained by the 
ſword. The duke's dominions were ravaged, and this 
invaſion of Francis was what procured Geneva its full 
liberty, and made it as it were the new capital of the 
Reformed Religion. It happened that this ſame king, 
who put the innovators in religion to the moſt crue| 
deaths in Paris, who made public proceſſions to atone 
for their errors, who faid that he would not ſpare even 
his own children if they were guilty of the like,” wa 
every where elſe the principal ſupport of thoſe whom 
he endeavoured to root out of his own domini- 
ons. 

Father Daniel is guilty of great injuſtice in ſaying 
that the city of Geneva at that time broke into open te- 
bellion againſt the duke of Savoy. This duke was nat 
its ſovereign ; it was a free imperial city, and like Co- 
logne and many other cities, in the government 
with its biſhop. The biſhop had ceded his rights to the 
duke, and theſe rights, being conteſted, had been put in 
arbitration for twelve years before. This writer then 
ſhould rather have obſerved, that Geneva was at that 
time a ſmall and poor city; and that ſince it became 
free, it has been twice as well peopled, induſtrious, and 
trading. R 0 

In the mean time, what fruits did Francis I. reap 
from ſo many enterprizes ? Charles V. arrives from 
Rome, obliges the French to repaſs the Alps, enten 

| Provence with fifty thouſand men, advance: 

1536 as far as Marſeilles, lays fiege to Arles, while 

another of his armies lays waſte 0 — 
an 
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ind Picardy. Thus the fruit of this new attempt upon 
y was only expoſing France itſelf to imminent dan- 


ger. 

Provence and Dauphiny were ſaved only by the wiſe 
anduct of the marechal de Montmorenci, as they have 
in our time been by another marechal of France. We 
may draw great advantage I think from hiſtory, by com- 
paring times and events. It is a pleaſure truly worth 
f a good citizen, to examine into the means by which 
vo victorious armies were driven out of the ſame ftate 
pon the ſame occaſions. Thoſe, who live amidſt the 
adolence of great cities, know little of the pains and ef- 
arts that are required to get proviſions in a country 
rhich has hardly ſufficient to maintain its own inhabit- 
ts, to find money to pay the troops, to eſtabliſh the 
eceſſary credit, to guard the banks of rivers, and to 
liſlodge an enemy from the advantageous poſts they may 
ccupy. But ſuch details do not enter into our plan; 
nd it is only neceſſary to examine them at the inſtant 
action. They are materials of the edifice, which are 
4 to be conſidered when the building is com- 


That which more particularly characteriſes the diſ- 
utes between Charles V. and Francis I. and the ſhocks 
rhich they gave to Europe, is an odd mixture of open- 
ifs and double dealing, frantic anger, and cordial recon- 
liation, the moſt brutal inſults buried in an inſtantane- 
Jus oblivion, together with the deepeſt artifice and moſt 
enerous confidence. 
Could one expect to find Charles and Francis having 
familiar interview with each other, like two neigh- 
during gentlemen, after the captivity of Madrid, 
lie given to the teeth, after reciprocal challenges, and 
vels 2 in the preſence of the pope, in full con- 
iltory, after the French king's league with ſultan Soly- 
nan; and, in ſhort, after the emperor had been accuſed, 
publicly as unjuſtly, of having cauſed the firſt dauphin 
Þ be poiſoned, — even while the frontiers of both 
ingdoms — yet ſmoaking with the blood of ſo many 
ids ſlain ; 


And 
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And yet theſe two great rivals had an interview H that 
the rcad of Aigue- mort . This meeting had beef fupy 
mediated by the pope after the concluſion of a true Will to © 
Charles even came on ſhore, paid the firſt viſit, and p peac 


himſelf into the hands of his declared enemy: this v 1 
the conſequence of the ſpirit of the times. Charles I his 
ways diſtruſted the promiſes of the monarch ; but H obt: 
truſted without ſcruple to the honour of the knight. of t] 
The duke of Savoy was for a long time the victim be: 
this interview. Theſe two monarchs, who at the ſan Gh. 
time that they met with ſo much familiarity, were 1. 1 
concerting meaſures againſt each other, kept no ren: 
ſeſſion of the duke's places; the king of France, to f him 
cure himſelf a paſlage, upon occaſion, into the duch | re 
of Milan, and the emperor to prevent him from it. hur 
Charles V. after this interview at AigueW hin 
1539 mort made a journey to Paris, which is {ff juſt 
more ſurpriſing than thoſe of the emperan rea 
Sigiſmund and Charles IV. | pro 
At his return to Spain he heard that the city MF not 
Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. How far this cit ] 
had a right to maintain its privileges, and how far it ha up 
abuſed them, was a problem that force only could r: tha 
folve. Charles, impatient to reduce and - puniſh it, * vin 
this purpoſe demanded of the king a paſſage through H 
dominions, who ſent the dauphin and the duke of O pre 
leans to conduct him as far as Bayonne, and went in pe bu 
ſon to meet him at Chatelleraut. dit 
The emperor, who was fond of travelling, took 1 {il 
pleaſure in ſhewing himſelf to all the people of Europt, 
and indulging in the glory he had acquired. This jc 81 
ney was a continued ſeries of feaſting and merrime ol an 
and was undertaken for the ſake of hanging twenty-t-"W id 
poor citizens, He might eaſily have ſpared himlſc!t 
much fatigue, by ſending a few troops to the governan'' Wl 22 
of the Low Countries; and it may even ſeem ſurprifin! 0 
| tha e 
in 
* A ſmall town of Languedoc in France, which-antiently ©: * 
near the ſea, and had an harbour; but at preſent is two Fre” th 
leagues diſtant from it, and its harbour choaked up, th 
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that he had not left a ſufficient number in Flanders to 
ſuppreſs this revolt; but it was the cuſtom of thoſe times 
w diſband the troops immediately after a truce or a 


ace. 

"The deſign of Francis I. in receiving the emperor in 
his dominions with ſo much parade and civility, was to 
obtain from him at length a promiſe of the inveſtiture 
of the duchy of Milan ; and it was in this idle view that 
he refuſed the homage offered him by the inhabitants of 
Ghent: but he neither got Ghent nor Milan. 

It has been pretended that the conſtable de Montmo- 
renci was put out of the king's favour for having adviſed 
him to be content with a verbal promiſe from Charles. 
| relate this trifling event, becauſe, if true, it ſhews the 
human heart. A perſon, who has no one to blame but 
himſelf if he has followed evil counſel, is frequently un- 
juſt enough to condemn the author: but there was no 
reaſon.to repent of not having exafted a mere verbal 
promiſe from Charles V. a promiſe in writing would 
not have been more binding. 

Francis himſelf had promiſed under his hand to give 
up Burgundy, and yet he was very far from abiding by 
that promiſe. A prince ſeldom gives up a large pro- 
vince to his enemy without being forced to it by arms. 
The emperor afterwards owned publicly, that he had 
promiſed the duchy of Milan to one of the king's ſons ; 
but inſiſted, at the ſame time, that it was only on con- 
dition that Francis ſhould evacuate Turin, which he had 
ſtill continued to keep. 

The generous reception then which the king had 
given the emperor in France, ſo many ſumptuous feaſts, 
and all that ſhew of confidence and friendſhip on both 
aides, ended at laſt only in freſh wars. 

While Solyman was ſtill continuing to ravage Hun- 
gary, and while Charles V. to put the finiſhing hand to 
lis glory, reſolved to conquer the kingdom of Algiers as 
he had done that of Tunis, and fliled in the undertak- 
ng, Francis I. renewed more ſtrictly his alliance with 
Solyman. He ſent two miniſters privately to the pope, 
through Venice. Theſe miniſters were aſſaſſinated in 
their way by order of the marquis del Vaſto, gener 


. 
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of Milan, under pretence that they were the emperoy, 
ſubjects. Francis Sforza, the laſt duke of Milan, had 
ſome years before cauſed another of the king: 

1541 miniſters to be beheaded. How are we to re. 

concile theſe breaches of the law of nation; 
with the generofity on which the officers of both prin. 
ces piqued themſelves ? The war was now renewed with 
more animoſity than ever, on the fide of Piedmont, in 
the Pyrenees, and in Picardy. It was at this time that 
the king's gallies joined thoſe of Cheredin, ſur. 
1543 named Barbaroſſa, the ſultan's admiral, and 
viceroy of Algiers. The flower de luce and 
the creſcent now flew jointly before the city of Nice, 
which however held out againſt all the attemps of the 
French and Turks, who were commanded by the count 
of Anguien of the Bourbon family, and the Turkiſh 
admiral ; and the famous Andrew Doria coming to its 
relief with his gallies, Barbaroſſa returned with his fleet 
to Toulon. : | 
This is the Doria who may deſervedly be reckoned the 
chief of all thoſe who aſſiſted the fortunes of Charles V. 
He had the glory of defeating his galleys before Naples 
when admiral in the ſervice of Francis I. and while hi: 
country, Genoa, was ſtill under the French dominion, 
Like the conſtable Bourbon he thought himſelf obliged 
by the court intrigues to go over to the emperor's ſer- 
vice. He ſeveral times defied the ſultan's fleets to com- 
bat ; but his chief honour was the having reſtored liberty 
to his 2 of which Charles V. permitted him to b: 
ſovereign. But he preferred the title of Deliverer i 
that of Maſter, and eſtabliſhed the government ſuch 2 
it now ſubſiſts, and lived to the age of ninety-four in the 
reputation of any man in Europe. After hi 
death the Genoeſe erefted a ſtatue to his memory, # 
deliverer of his country. 

In the mean time the count of Anguien repaircd the 
diſgrace of Nice, by the victory which he gained ove! 
the marquis del Vaſto at Cerizoles in Piedmont. There 
never was a victory more complete, and yet the conque!r- 

ors 
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ors gained no fort of advantage from it “. It was the 
fare of the French to conquer to no purpoſe in Italy, 
a5 the battles of Agnadello, Fornova, Ravenna, Marig- 
nan, and Cerizoles, will eternally witneſs. 

Henry VIII. by an inconceivable fatality entered into 
an alliance againſt France with that emperor whoſe 
aunt he had put away in ſo ſhameful a manner, and 
whoſe nephew he had declared a baſtard, and who had 
in revenge cauſed pope Clement VII. to excommuni- 
cate him. Princes can at the voice of intereſt equally 
forget injuries and benefits : but in this caſe it ſeems to 
have been rather caprice than intereſt that induced Hen- 
ry VIII. to join Charles V. 

Henry propoſed marching to Paris with an army of 
thirty thouſand men. He beſieged Boulogne by ſea, 
while Charles was advancing into Picardy. What now 
was become of the balance of power which Henry 
was ſo fond of holding ? His only intent was to embar- 
ras Francis I. and thereby prevent him from throwing 
any obſtacles in the way of the marriage, which he had 
projected between his ſon Edward and Mary Stewart of 
Scotland, who was afterwards queen of France. What 
a reaſon was this for declaring war? 

Theſe new dangers deſtroyed all the fruits of the vic- 
tory of Cerizoles. The French king was obliged to re- 
cal a great part of that victorious army for the defence 
of the ſouthern frontiers of the kingdom. | 

Vor. III. I France 


* It was not without great difficulty that the duke de Enguien 
obtained leave to hazard a battle, on the iflue of which the preſer- 
ration of France in a great meaſure depended. When Blaiſe de 
Montluc prevailed upon the king to comply with the duke's requeſt, 
the count de St. Pol ſaid to him, « Madman, thou art going to be 
author of the greateſt advantage or the greateſt misfortune which can 
happen to thy country.” 

The Imperialiſts were more numerous than the French, by ten 
thouſand men; yet they ſuffered a total overthrow, and great num- 
bers of them were put to the ſword. The fruit which Francis 
reaped from this victory was the reduction of Carignan, Montcallier, 
St. Damian, Vigon, Pont d'Efture, and the greater part of Montfer- 
at, as well as the Cy nn 
this army, to cover icardy and Champagne, into which the empe- 
ter and the king of England were on the point of penetrating. 


, 
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France was now in greater danger than ſhe had eye; 
been. Charles was already advanced as far as Soiſſon;, 
the king of — 2 had taken Boulogne, and Paris itſelf 
began to tremble. Lutheraniſm now proved the ſafety 
of France, and was of more ſervice to her than the Turks, 
on whom the king had placed fo much dence, 
The Lutheran princes of Germany all joined together 
in arms againſt Charles V. whom they began to feat 

would become ic, Charles prefling 

1544 France, and preſſed by the empire, concluded 

a e at Crepi in Valois, to turn his arm; 

By this peace he again promiſed the duchy of Milan 
to the duke of Orleans, the king's fon, who was to be 
his ſon-in-law : but deſtiny would not permit a prince oi 
France to have poſſeſſion of this province; and the 
death of the duke of Orleans faved the emperor the con. 
fuſion of once more breaking his word. 

Francis I. foon afterwards purchaſed 2 

1546 peace with England for eight hundred thou. 

ſand crowns. Theſe were his laſt exploits, 
and theſe the fruits of the defigns he had all his life-time 
been forming upon Naples and Milan. He was i 
every thing the victim to the good fortune of Charles 
for he died ſome months after Henry VIII. of that al- 
moſt incurable diſtemper which had at that time been 
tranſplanted into Europe by the diſcovery of the neu 
world. Such is the concatenation of events! A Genoeſe 
pilot gave a new world to Spain. Nature had place! 
in the iſlands of theſe diſtant climes, a poiſon which in- 
fects the ſprings of lite, and by which a king of France 
was deſtined to periſh. At his death he left a laſting 
diſſention behind him, not between France and Ge: 
y, but between the houſes of France and Aut 


CHA? 


tria 


® The venereal diſorder lately brought from Hiſpaniola to Ei- 
rope by the ſoldiers of Columbus, who, by the bye, deſerves a mo" 
honourable ion than that of a Genoeſe pilot: for whate'® 
he might have been originally, he certainly ated as a Caſtilian . 
miral when he diſcovered the Weſt Indies, and was in all reſpeck- 
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Troubles in Germany. Battle of MulBexc. The 
Greatneſs, Diſgrace, and Abdication of CHARLES V. 


HE death of Francis I. did not level the way to 

that univerſal monarchy which Charles V. is ſaid 
to have aſpired after. That prince was ſtill very diſtant 
from it: he not only had a formidable enemy in Henry 
IT. who ſucceeded Francis on the throne of France; but 
at that time alſo the princes and cities of Germany, 
which had embraced £Q new religion, raiſed a civil 
war, and aſſembled a large army againſt him. It was 
rather the party of liberty than that of Lutheraniſm. 

This emperor, deemed ſo powerful, was not able, 
even with the aſſiſtance of his brother Ferdinand, king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, to raiſe ſo large an army of 
Germans as the confederates could bring into the field. 
Charles was therefore obliged in order to raiſe an equal 
force, to have recourſe to his Spaniards, and to borrow 
money and troops of pope Paul III. 

Nothing could be more complete and glorious than 
the victory he gained over the army of the confederates 
at Mulberg. The cleQor of Saxony, and the landgrave 
of Heſſe were among the number of his priſoners ; the 
Lutheran party were thrown into the greateſt conſterna- 
ton, the conquered were loaded with immenſe taxes, 
and, in ſhort, all together ſeemed to render him deſpotic 
in Germany; but the ſame thing now happened to him 
as 8 of Francis I. he loſt all the fruits of his 
good fortune. Pope Paul, who had ſo much befriend- 
ed him before his victory, withdrew his troops as ſoon as 
he ſaw him become too powerful ; and Henry VIII. of 
England ſpirited up the languiſhing remains of the 
Lutheran in 8 The new elector of Sax- 
ony, Maurice, on whom Charles had beſtowed the 
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duchy of the conquered elector, ſoon declared again; 
him, and even put himſelf at the head of the league. 
At length this emperor, who had been 6 

1552 terrible to all Europe, is on the point of being 

made priſoner, with his brother, by the con. 
federates, and is obliged to fly with the utmoſt precipi. 
tation and diſorder to the defiles of Inſpruc. At the 
ſame time the French king, Hen . ſeized upon 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which have ever fince re. 
mained in the houſe of France, as the reward of having 
ſecured the Germanic liberty. Thus we ſee that the 
grandees of the empire, and even the Lutheran religion 
itſelf, have in all times owed their preſervation to the 
kings of France. The ſame thing happened afterward: 
under Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand Il. 

And now the poſſeſſor of Mexico is obliged to bor. 
row two hundred thouſand gold crowns from Coſmo 
duke of Florence, to endeavour to recover Metz; and 
having compromiſed matters with the Lutherans, tha 
he might be more at liberty to revenge himſelf on the 
French king, he laid fiege to that city, with an army 
of fifty thouſand men. This is one of the moſt memo. 

rable ſieges we meet with in hiſtory, and h: 

1552 immortalized the reputation of Francis 0 

Guiſe, who defended the town fixty-five day: 
againſt the emperor's army, and at length obliged hin 
to abandon his deſign, after loſing one third of lis 
forces. 


The power of Charles V. was at that time a vaſt he: 
of honours and dignities, ſurrounded on all ſides by pr. 
cipices. The troubles he was engaged in all his lite. 
time would never permit him to form his large domin!- 
ons into a ſtrong and compact body, whoſe parts mig 
all mutually afift each other, and ſupply him with! 
numerous army bogs conſtantly on foot. This Char 
lemagne happily effected: but then his dominions l 
all contiguous ; and after having conquered the Sax0!' 
and Lombards, he had not a Solyman to repulſe |: 
had no king of France to fight againſt, nor had he ti: 
powerful princes of Germany, and a pope ſtill mor! 
powerful, to ſuppreſs or fear, ds 
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Charles knew full well what kind of cement was re- 
quired to raiſe an edifice equal in ſtrength to the great- 
neſs of Charlemagne. It was neceſſary that his ſon 
Philip ſhould have the empire ; then, as the mines of 
Mexico and Peru made him richer than all the other 
kings of Europe put together, he might have arrived at 
that univerſal monarchy which is much eaſier imagined 
than attained. 

In this view Charles employed his utmoſt endeavours 
to perſuade his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
to cede the empire to Philip; but ſo diſagreeable a pro- 
poſal only ſerved to ſet Ferdinand and Philip at variance 
tor ever. - 

At length, wearied with ſo many efforts, grown old 
before his time, and undeceived in every thing, after 
having attempted every thing, he reſigned his crowns ®, 
and renounced the ſociety of mankind at the age of fif- 
ty-four, a time of life in which the age and ambition of 
other men are in their full vigour, and when many in- 
ſerior princes begin to appoint their miniſters, en- 
ter upon the career of their greatneſs. 

Before I proceed to take a view of the influence 
which Philip II. had over one half of Europe, the great 
power of the Engliſh under their queen Elizabeth, and 
what was the fate of Italy, in what manner the repub- 
lic of the United Provinces was eftabliſhed, and the 
dreadful condition to which the kingdom of France was 
reduced, I judge it neceſſary to ſpeak of the revolutions 
which happened in religion, as this had had a principal 

I 3 ſhare 


* Charles publiſhed an act of his abdication in the Latin tongue; 
then he ſent the imperial ornaments to his bruther Ferdinand, took 
leave of all the ambaſſadors that attenaed his court, thanked his offi - 
cers, and recommended them to his ſon Philip; repaired to Zealand, 
from whence he failed to the port of Loredo, in Biſczy, and ſet out 
for the place of his retreat, which was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, 
ſituated on the frontiers of Caſtile, in the province of Eftremadura, 
2 moſt romantic valley, ſurrounded with agreeable hills. Here he 
lived ſeemingly happy, as a private perſon, about eighteen months, 
_— * = year 1558, at the age of fifty-ſeven. Some authors 
wedge that he lived long enough in this retreat, to repent heartily 
ot his abdication. But this is no other than a ſurmiſe, 
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ſhare in all affairs, either as à cauſe or pretence, eye; 
ſince the time of Charles V. 

I ſhall then give a ſketch of the conqueſts of the 
Spaniards in America, and of thoſe made by the Porty. 
gueſe in the Indies; miraculous events, of which Philip 
II. reaped the whole benefit, and by which he becarie 
the moſt powerful monarch in Chriſtendom. 


CHAP. CVI. 


Of Leo X. and of the Cyvurcx. 


* O U have taken a ſurvey of that vaſt chaos in which 

the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe were confuſedly 
plunged, from the time of the downfall of the Roman 
empire. The political government of the church, 
which in all appearance ought to have united theſe di- 
vided parts, was unhappily a freſh ſource of confuſion, 
hitherto unknown in the annals of the world. The 
church of Rome and that of Greece were at continual 
variance, and by their diſputes had opened the gates of 
Conſtantinople to the Ottoman power. 

The empire and the pontificate, which were continu- 
ally in arms againſt each other, had laid waſte Italy, 
Germany, and almoſt all the other ſtates of Chriſtendom. 
The mixture of theſe two powers, which were always 
oppoſing each other either ſecretly or publicly, proved 
the ſource of everlaſting diſſentions. The feudal govern- 
ment had made ſovereigns of ſeveral biſhops and monks. 
The limits of their dioceſes were different from thoſe of 
the ſtate; the ſame city was Italian or German as to its 
biſhop, and French as to its king. You have ſeen in 
what manner the ſecular juriſdiction was in every thing 
oppoſed to the eccleſiaſtic, except in thoſe dominions 
where the church was, and ſtill is, ſupreme ; how every 

fecular prince endeavoured to render bis government in- 

dependent of the ſee of Rome, without being able mo 
ec 
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ſect it. You have ſeen the biſhops ſometimes oppoſing 
the pope, and at others uniting with Nm againſt crown- 
ed heads; in a word, that the whole republic of the La- 
tin communion was almoſt always unanimous in point 
of doctrine, and perpetually at variance in every other 
reſpect. 

Aw the deteſtable, but ſucceſsful pontificate of Alex- 
ander VI. and after the military, and ſtill _ happy 
reign of ulius II. the popes might with juſtice 
—_—— — as the maſters of Italy, and the in- 
guencers of the reſt of Europe. No other Italian power 
poſſeſſed larger territories, except the king of Naples, 
who was ſtill a feudatory of the papal crown. 

Under theſe favourable circumſtances, the twenty- 
four cardinals, who at that time compoſed | 
the whole college, raiſed to the pontificate 1513 
John de Medicis, great great to the 
famous Coſmo de Medicis, who was a private merchant, 
and the father of his country. 

John de Medicis, who took the name of Leo X. was 
made a cardinal when he was only fourteen, and elect- 
ed pope before he was thirty-fix years old. His family 
was returned again to Tuſcany, and Leo had ſoon 
intereſt enough to place his brother Peter at the head of 
the adminiſtration. in Florence. He married his other 
brother, Julian, ſurnamed the Magnificent, to the prin- 
ceſs of Savoy, who was likewiſe ducheſs of Nemours, 


and made him one of the moſt powerful noblemen of 


Italy. Theſe three brothers, who had been educated 
under Angelus Politianus and Calcondilas, were all of 
them truly worthy of ſuch maſters, and vied with each 
other in cultivating learning and the liberal arts; ſo as 
to deſerve that this age ſhould be called the Medicean 
age. The pontiff, in particular, united the moſt refined 
taſte with an unparalleled magnificence. He encourag- 
ed great geniuſes in all the arts by his bounty and en- 
gaging behaviour. His coronation coſt one hundred 
tnouſand gold crowns. On this occaſion he had the 
Penula of Plautus acted, and the glorious days of the 
Roman empire ſeemed revived under him. All auſte- 
rity was banithed from religion, which now acquired the 
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reſpect of every one by the moſt pompous eeremonie-. 
The barbarous flile of the Datary was entirely laid afide, 
to make room for the eloquence of the cardinals Bembo 
and Sadolet, at that time ſecretaries of the Briefs, men 
who imitated the latinity of Cicero, and ſeemed to a. 
dopt his ſceptical philoſophy. The comedies of Ariſto. 
phanes and Machiavel, void as they are of modeſty and 
piety, were frequently played at this court in preſence of 
the and his * by young people of the beſt 
2 in Rome. The merit alone theſe works 
(held in high eſteem in this age) rendered them agree. 
able ; and what might appear offenſive to religion in 
them, was not perceived by a court wholly taken up 
with intrigues and pleaſures, and which thought that re- 
ligion ſtood in no danger from theſe trifling liberties. 
And indeed, as neither the doctrine nor the power af 
the church were here concerned, the court of Rome was 
no more offended at them than the antient Greeks and 
Romans were at the jokes of Ariſtophanes and Plau- 


dus. 

Leo X. was perfectly abſolute in ſerious af. 
fairs, he never ſuſſered them to break in upon his more 
delicate pleaſures. Even the conſpiracy formed againſt 
his life by two of his cardinals, and the exemplary 
puniſhment he inflicted on them, made no alteration in 
the gaiety of his court. 

The cardinals Petrucci and Sali, incenſed againſt the 
pope for having taken the duchy of Urbino from the 
nephew of Julius II. bribed a ſurgeon who uſed to drels 
a ſecret ulcer of the pope's, and the death of this pontiff 
was to be the ſignal of a revolution in ſeveral of the cities 

of the eccleſiaſtical] ſtate. The plot however 

1517 was diſcovered, and ſeveral of thoſe concerned 

in it put to death. The two cardinals were 
put to the torture, and afterwards condemned to die. 
Cardinal Petrucci was hanged in priſon, and the other 
purchaſed his life with his riches. - 

It it very remarkable, that they were condemned by 
the ſecular magiſtrates of Rome, and not their peers. 


The pope by this action, ſeemed to invite all the crown- - 


ed heads to make the clergy ſubject to the ordinary 
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courts of juſtice, but the holy ſee never thought of 
vielding to kings a right which it aſſumed to itſelf. 
How comes it that the cardinals, who have the electing 
of popes, have left them in poſſeſſion of this deſpotic 
power, While the electors and the princes of the empire 
have ſo much curtailed the power of the emperors ? 
The reaſon is, that theſe princes have dominions, and. 
the cardinals have only dignities. 

This melancholy event ſoon gave place to the cuſtom- 
ary amuſements. Leo X. in order to wipe away the 
remembrance of a cardinal condemned to die by the hal- 
ter, created thirty new ones, moſt of them Italians, and 
of the ſame diſpoſition with their maſter ; and though 
they might not have 2 ſo good a taſte, or ſo much 
learning, as the pontiff, they at leaſt came very near to 
him in the indulgence of their pleaſures. Their exam- 


ple was followed by moſt of the prelacy. Spain was at 


that time the only country where the church ſtill ad- 
hered to a ſeverity of manners, which had been introdu- 
ced by cardinal Ximenes, a man of an auſtere and mo- 
roſe diſpofition, who had no taſte but for abſolute au- 
thority, and who, when regent of Spain, went always- 
dreſt in the habit of a cordelier, and was wont to ſay, 
that he could bind all the grandees of the kingdom to 
- +499 by his cord, and cruſh. their. pride beneath his 
lan | 

In every other country the prelates lived” with all the 
voluptuouſneſs of princes ; ſome of them were in poſſeſ- 
hon of eight or nine biſhoprics at once. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing, at this time, to reckon the number of benefices en- 
joyed by ſome of them at that time ; ſuch as cardinal 
Wolſey and the cardinal of Lorraine, and many otkers ; 
but this multitude of church-livings heaped on a fingle 
perſon, had no worſe conſequences then, than the num- 
2 biſhoprics now held by the electors or prelates of 

ermany. | 

All writers, both. proteſtant and catholic, greatly in- 
veigh againſt the depravity of manners in thoſe 
umes, They us, that the prelates, curates, and 
monks, led the moſt eaſy and happy lives; and nothing 
was more common than for prelates to bring up their 

Ws I 5 children. 
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children in a public manner, after the example of Alex. 
ander VI. It is certain, that there is yet extant the will 
of one Croui, at that time biſhop of Cambray, in which 
he leaves ſeveral legacies to his children, and reſerves ; 
ſum “ for the baſtards which he hopes God will be 
pleaſed to give him, in caſe he ſhould recover from hi: 
Hneſs.” eſe are the very words of the will. Pope 
Pius II. had long before that declared in writing, 
That, for very good reaſons, prieſts had been forbid. 
den to marry ; but that, for ſtil} better reaſons, it ought 
to be allowed them.” The proteſtants have carefully 
collected facts, which prove, that in ſeveral of the ſtates 
of Germany, the people obliged their miniſters to keep 
miſtreſſes, that their wives might remain in greater ſecu- 
rity : but ſtill it muſt be owned, that this was no reaſon 
for authoriſing ſo many civil wars, nor for killing other 
men becauſe the prieſts got children. 

But that which moſt diſguſted the public, was the 
8 of general and particular indulgences, abſoluti. 
ons, and diſpenſations, at all prices. This kind of apol- 
tolic tax was uncertain and unlimited before the time ot 
pope John XXII. who firſt ſettled. it, and reduced it to 
a code of the canon-law. A deacon or fub-deacon, 
who had been guilty of murder, was abſolved, and had 
permiſſion to hold three benefices for twelve livres tour- 
nois, three ducats, and. fix carlines, which is about twen- 
ty crowns, A biſhop and an abbot might commit mur- 
der for about three hundred livres, and the moſt nnnatu- 
ral or indecent acts had their ſtated price. Beſtiality 
was aſſeſſed at two hundred and fifty livres; diſpenſat 
ons might be purchaſed, not only for fins aQtually com- 
mitted, but even for thoſe which a perſon might have at 
inclination to commit. 'There has been found, in the 
archives of Joinville, a reverfionary indulgence for the 
cardinal of Lorraine, and twelve perſons of his retinue. 
by which each of them had the choice of any three fin 
they chuſed to commit. Le Laboureur, a very cad 
writer, ſays, that the ducheſs of Bourbon and Auvergne, 
ſiſter to Charles VIII. had a right to claim abſolution 
for herſelf, and for ten perſons of her retinue, for all the 
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fins they ſhould commit, during their lives, upon forty- 
ſeven holidays in the year, excluſive of Sundays. 

This ſtrange abuſe ſeems to have had its origin in the 
antient laws of the European nations, and of the Franks, 
Saxons, and Burgundians. The court of Rome did not 
adopt this rating of fins and diſpenſations till the times 
of anarchy, and when the no longer dared to re- 
fide at Rome. No — ever made a tax upon ſins 
an article of faith. 

Among theſe abuſes ſome were oppreſſive, and others 
ridiculous. Thoſe who ſaid that the ſuperſtructure 
ſhould be repaired without totally TY it, feemed 
to have ſaid all that could be offered in anſwer to the 
complaints of an incenſed people. The great number 
of maſters of families, who are continually labouring to 
ſecure a moderate competency for their wives and chil- 
dren; and the ſtill greater number of artificers, and la- 
bourers, who earn their bread by the ſweat of their 
brows, could not without concern behold thoſe lazy 
monks fattening in the midſt of luxury, and leading the 
lives of princes. It was anſwered, that the money ex- 
pended upon this luxury returned again into the general 
circulation. The effeminate lives of theſe prieſts, far 
from diſturbing the inward peace of the church, rather 
ſtrengthened it“; and their very exceſſes, had they even 
been carried to a greater length, would certainly have 
been leſs dangerous than the horrors of war, and the 
lacking of towns. It may here be objected, what is ſaid 
by Machiavel, the celebrated doctor, of thoſe who un- 
derſtand nothing but politics. He ſays in his diſcourſe 
on Titus Livius, That the exceſſive wickedneſs of the 
Italians of his time, was to be imputed to religion and 
the prieſts. But it is clear, that he cannot by this, 
mean the wars raiſed on account of religion, ſince there 
were none at that time; he can only — 

c 


* Our author ſeems to lay no ſtreſs on the force of bad exam- 
ple, exhibited by thoſe who directed the conſciences, and ſuperin- 
tended the morals of the laity. What idea muſt the people, at that 
ume overwhelmed in ignorance, have conceived, from the lunury, 
profligacy, and vice of its profeſſors ! - 
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theſe words the wickedneſs of Alexander VI. and hi; 
court, and the ambition of certain churchmen, which i; 
very foreign to the doctrines, the diſputes, perſecutions, 
rebellions, and that bloody animoſity among the divine:, 
which produced fo many murders. 
We are told that the republic of Venice itſelf, whoſe 
government * eſtee med the — in _ took 
ins to indulge all its clergy in a life of pleaſur: 
5d diGpation, to the end that 2 leſs reſpected a. 
mong the people, they might not have the power to raiſe 
commotions. There were nevertheleſs, in all places 
men of exemplary purity of manners, paſtors truly wor- 
thy of that title, and monks who, from their hearts, ſub- 
mitted to thoſe vows of auſterity which ſhock the effe- 
minate mind : but theſe virtues are buried in obſcurity, 
while luxury and vice lord it in ſplendor. | 
The pleaſures which ſurrounded the voluptuous court 
of Leo X. could not eſcape attention ; but at the ſame 
time it was eaſily perceived that this very court contri. 
buted to civilize Europe, and render mankind more 
ſociable. After the periecution againſt the Huſſites, rei- 
gion no longer raiſed any troubles in the world. The 
inquifition indeed exerciſed great cruelties in Spain upon 
the Jews and Mahometans, but theſe were not ſuch gene- 
ral misfortunes as ſubvert nations. The greateſt part of 
the Chriſtians lived in an happy ignorance ; and ther: 
were not perhaps in all Europe ten gentlemen who had 
as bible. This book had not been tranſlated into the 
vulgar tongue, or at leaſt the tranſlations made of it in a 
few countries were entirely unknown. | 
The higher clergy, wholly occupied in temporal mat- 
ters, knew how to enjoy their good fortune, and never 
troubled themſelves with religious diſputes. It may be 
ſaid, that pope Leo X. by the encouragement he gave to 
learning, furniſhed arms againſt himſelf, I have been 
told by an Engliſh nobleman, that he had ſeen a letter 
from cardinal Polus or Pole, to this pope, in which, 
while he is felicitating his holineſs upon having extend- 
ed the progreis of the ſciences in Europe, he gives him 
to underſtand, that it was dangerous to make men too lo 
knowing. Leg X. was far from having any — pr 
*a one 
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ions from the change he ſaw in Chriſtendom, of which 
his magnificence, and one of the nobleſt undertakings 
that could dignify a prince, were the * 1 cauſes. 
His predeceſſor Julius II. under whoſe pontificate 
painting and architecture began to make ſuch great ad- 
vances, reſolved that Rome ſhould have a temple, which 
might not only ſurpaſs the famous one of St. Sophia at 
Conſtantinople, but be one of the moſt magnificent edi- 
fices yet erected in the world; and he had the reſolution 
to undertake what he could never hope to fee complet- 
ed. Leo X. warmly purſued this noble ſcheme ; it re- 
quired immenſe fums, and his magnificence had already 
crained his treaſury. Every Chriſtian ought to have 
contributed to the raiſing this wonder of the capital of 
Europe ; but the ſums requiſite for carrying on public 
works are not raiſed without great artor force. LeoX. 
had recourſe, if I may be allowed the expreſhon, to one 
of St. Peter's keys, which had on other occaſions been. 
made uſe of to open the coffers of the public, and fill thoſe 
of the popes.. 
He pretended a war againſt the Turks, and ordered a 
ſale of indulgences to be made thro” all the ſtates of 
Chriſtendom. An indulgence is a deliverance from the 
pains of purgatory, either in perſon, or for one's friends 
or relations. A public ſale of this kind ſhews the ſpirit 
of the times. No one was ſurpriſed at it: there were 
offices for indulgences in every part, and they were 
eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner as the cuſtoms. Moſt 
of the collectors uſed to hold their offices in taverns. The 
preacher, the perſon who farmed them, and he who. 
diſtributed them, had each a profit upon them. The 
pope gave part of the money ariſing from them to his 
aſter, and yet nobody murmured at it. The preachers 
aſed to declare openly from the pulpit, © That if any 
one had even raviſhed the Holy Virgin, he might have 
abſolution by purchaſing theſe indulgences; and the 
people liſtened to ſuch ſpeeches with the utmoſt devati- 
on. But when the farm of this tax was given to the 
Dominican friars in Germany, the Auguſtines, who had 
long been in poſſeſſion of it, became jealous; and the 
private intereſt of a few monks in a corner of Saxony, 
| produced 
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more than two hundred years of diſcord, rage, 
and misfortunes, among thirty kingdoms. 


C H A P. CVIE. and CVIII. 


Of LuTurxxr and ZurincLlivs. 


O U cannot but know that this mighty revolution 

in the human mind, and in the political Syſtem of 
Europe, was begun by Martin Luther, an Auguſtine 
monk, whom his ſuperiors engaged to preach againſt 
thoſe commodities which they could not diſpoſe of. The 
diſpute was at firſt between the two orders of the Auguſ- 
tines and Dominicans. 

Had any one told Luther at that time, that he would 
ſubvert the Roman catholic religion in almoſt one half of 
Europe, he would not have believed it. He went far- 
ther than ke thought for, as is the caſe in all diſputes, 
and in almoſt all tranſactions. 

After having cried down indulgences, he 

1517 next proceeded to examine the power of him 

who granted them. The veil was now partly 
drawn afide ; the people were ſtirred UP, and reſolved 
to judge themſelves of what had been ſo long the object 
of their implicit reverence. Not all the horrors com- 
mitted by Alexander VI. and his family had raiſed the 
leaft doubt about the fpiritual power of the pope; three 
hundred thoufand pilgrims had come to Rome to attend 
his jubilee : but the times were changed, and the mea- 
fure of iniquity was full. The pleaſurable pontificate 
of Leo X. was puniſhed for the crimes of Alexander VI. 
A reformation was firſt inſiſted upon, and a total ſepara- 
tion ſoon followed. It was 2 that men in power 
are not eaſily to be reformed; it was therefore their 
authority and wealth which were here aimed at, and to 
throw off the yoke of the Roman taxes. In fact, how 
could the pleaſures of the court of Rome concern the 
people of Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, or Drei- 
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den ? But it concerned them to be relieved from their 
exorbitant taxes, and to prevent the archbiſhop of Up- 
ſal from becoming maſter of a kingdom. The revenues 
of the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, and ſeveral of the 
rich abbeys, were alluring baits to the ſecular princes. 
The ſeparation, which aroſe as it were of itſelf, and 
from very ſlight cauſes, did, however, ”=_ poget- 
ly in bringing about the reformation ſo much deſired, 
and which in the end has proved of ſo little effect. The 
manners of the court of Rome are become more decent 
indeed, and the clergy of France more learned; and it 
muſt be acknowledged that the clergy in general have 
been amended by the proteſtants, as one rival becomes 
more circumſpect from the prying jealouſy of another. 
To bring about this great ſc — — more 
was required than a prince capable of ſtirring u 
ple. "The old decor of Saxony, —— 
the Wile, and the ſame who, after the death of Maximi- 
lian, nobly refuſed the imperial crown, was the declared 
protector of Luther. This revolution in the church be- 
gan in the ſame manner as all thoſe by which the peo- 
ple have depoſed their ſovereigns; namely, by firſt pre- 
ſenting petitions, then ſetting ſorth grievances, and laſt- 
ly ſubverting the throne. There were no abſolute 
marks of an intended ſeparation in laughing at indulgen- 
ces, in requiring to partake of both ſpecies at communi- 
on, in advancing ſome unintelligible things concerning 
juſtification and free-will, in aiming at the aboliſhment 
of the monkiſh orders, or in offering to prove that the 
holy ſcripture no where expreſsly mentions purgatory. 
X. who in his own mind deſpiſed ſuch 
kind of diſputes, was obliged, as pope, to. ana- 
thematize by bull all theſe propoſitions. He 
did not know that England in fecret powerfully ſupport- 
ed Luther. It has been ſaid, that the beſt method to 
have made him change his opinion, would have been to 
have ſent him a cardinal's hat: but the contempt he was 
held in proved fatal to the church of Rome. | 
Luther. no longer kept any meaſures; he com 
his book called The Captivity of Babylon, in which he 
exhorted all crowned heads to throw of the papal yoke, 
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and inveighed ſtrongly againſt private maſſes; and this 
work was ſo much the more applauded, as he therein 

condemned the public ſale of theſe maſſes; 
They had been firſt brought into vogue by the Mendi- 
cant monks of the thirteenth century, and were pur- 
chaſed by the people in the ſame manner as they ſtill 
are, whenever it is required. This was no more than a 
{inall contribution raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of the poor 
religious, and officiating prieſts ; a kind of trifling fee, 
which could by no means be grudged to thoſe who live 
only by alms and the altar, and which at that time 
amounted in France to about two ſols of the current 
money, and not quite ſo much in Germany. Tran- 
ſubſtantiation was condemned as a term not to be found 
m the ſcriptures, nor in the writings of the primitive 
fathers. The followers of Luther pretended, that the 
doctrine which teaches that the bread and wine is an- 
nihilated while the form ftill remains, had not been 
univerſally held by the church till the time of pope 
Gre VII. and that this doctrine had been firſt 
taught and explained by a Benedictine monk, called 
Paſcaſus Rather, in the ninth century. They turned 
over all the dark archives of antiquity, in ſearch of rea- 
ſons for ſeparating themſelves from the church of Rome, 
founded on myſteries which human weakneſs can never 
dive into. Luther retained ſome part of the myſtery, 
and rejected the other; he owned that the body of 


eſus Chriſt was in the. conſecrated elements, but in . 


h manner, faid he, as fire may be ſaid to be in heated 
iran; the fire and the iron ſubſiſt together. This 
manner of confounding the body of Chriſt with the 
bread and wine, is called by Oſiander, impanation, in- 
vination and conſubſtantiation. Luther contented him- 
ſelf with ſaying, that the body and blood of our ſaviour 
was in, above, and beneath, in, cum, ſub. 

The Dominican monks, aſſiſted by the pope's nun- 
cios in Germany, ordered all Luther's books to be 
burnt, and the pope iſſued a freſh bull againſt him. 
Luther in return burnt the pope's bull and the decretals 
in the public market-place at Wittemberg. This action 
fhews the boldneſs of the man, and at the fame 4 
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that he was already grown very powerful. 

This new reformer had even then a great 1520 
part of Germany in his intereſt, who, grown 

weary of the papal greatneſs, did not ſtand to examine 
aicely into ſcholaſtic propoſitions. 

ln the mean time theſe queſtions became greatly 
multiplied. The diſpute about free-will, another 
tumbling-block in the way of human reaſon, mingled 
its inexhauſtible ſtream of abſurd quarrels with the 
torrent of theological animoſity. Luther himſelf de- 
nied the doctrine of free-will, which nevertheleſs has 
fince been received by his followers. The univerſities 
of Louvain and Paris wrote in defence of it; and this 
latter ſuſpended a diſpute it was then engaged in, viz. 
whether there were three Magdalens, or only one Mag- 
dalen, to condemn Luther's propoſitions. 

Ariſtotle was neceſſarily drawn into this diſpute, as 
the ſchools were at that time his diſciples ; and Luther 
having aſſerted that Ariſtotle's doctrine was of no uſe 
to the underſtanding the ſcriptures, the holy faculty at 
Paris condemned this aſſertion as erroneous, and pro- 
ceeding from a madman. The moſt idle theſes were 
mingled with the profoundeſt diſputations, and the 
mutual hatred of both parties was kept alive by falſe im- 
putations, groſs abuſes, and reciprocal anathemas. 

There is no reading, without a mixture of contempt 
and pity, the manner in which Luther treats all his 
opponents, and icularly the pope. © Little 
litle popey, en roo an . a little aſs; walk fofily, it 
is ſlippery, you may break your legs, and then it will 
be ſaid, what the devil is all this? the little aſs of a 
popey is crippled ; an aſs knows that he is an aſs, a fone 
knows that it is a ſtone ; but theſe little aſſes of popes 
do not know that they are aſſes.” Theſe mean vul- 
gariſms, which would now-a-days be fo diſguſtful, did 
not at all diſpleaſe the groveling minds of thoſe times; 
and Luther, with all this lownefs of a barbarous ſtile, 
triumphed in his country over the politeneſs of the 
court of Rome. | 

Capricious deſtiny, which ſports with the world, 
ordered it ſo that Henry VIII. of England engaged in 

| this 
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this diſpute. He had been educated by his father in 
the idle and _ ſciences of thoſe days. 

The fiery r ſpirit of young Henry had 
greedily bibel ſubtleties of the ſchools. He 
now reſolved to Ap Ae. pen ſt Luther; but be- 
fore he began, he noch; ur permiſſion to read 
the books of this — which — been forbid- 
den to all Chriſtians, under pain of excommunication. 
Leo granted him his requeſt; and the king wrote a 
book, in which he explained the writings of St. 
Thomas, and defended the ſeven ſacraments againſt 
Luther, who then allowed of three only, which were 
afterwards reduced to two. This book was written in 
great haſte, and ſent to Rome. His holineſs, charmed 
with a work which is now ſcarcely read by any one, 
compared it to the writings of St. Jerome and St. Au- 
guſtine, and conferred the title of Defender of the Faith 
on king Henry and his ſucceſſors. But on whom did 
he beſtow this title? On the very man who a few years 


afterwards, was to become the moſt implacable enemy il ther 
of the church of Rome. dem 

Luther had few followers in Italy; that ingenious ſum 
nation was too much taken up with pleaſures and in- emp 
trigues to engage in theſe diſputes ; nor did . Spa John 


niards, though naturally an active and buſy le, < 
terfere with them. The French likewiſe, gh with 
the ſame turn as both theſe nations, and — with 
a ſtrong taſte for novelty, meddled with neither party. 
In ſhort, the only theatre of this war of the imagina- 
tion was in Germany, and in the Swiſs nation, who 
were not at that time looked upon as the moſt cunning 
pou of the world, and are thought very circumſpett. 

he learned an d polite court of Rome never ſuſpected, 


that thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as a ſet of barbarians, thin 
could, armed with the bible as with a ſword, wre!! * 
from her the one half of Europe, and ſtagger the fide- king 
lity of the other. moi 

It is a great queſtion in politics, whether Charles V. hid, 
at that time emperor, ought to have embraced the re- bra? 
formed religion, or have oppoſed it. By throwing of ag 


the papal yoke, he at one blow revenged the four hun- 


dred 
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ired years oppreſſion which the em had undergone 
from * pontifical crown, and — it had offer - 
ed to the imperial diadem; but at the ſame time he run 
the riſk of loſing all Italy. It was neceſſary for him to 
keep fair with the pope, who was to join him againſt 
Francis I. Moreover the ſubjefts of his hereditary domi- 
nions were all of them catholics; and he is even re- 
proached with having beheld with pleaſure the riſe of a 
faftion, which gave him an opportunity of raiſing taxes 
and troops in the empire, and cruſhing both catholics 
and proteſtants beneath the weight of abſolute power. 
At length he thought himſelf engaged, in politics and 
honour, to declare againit Luther, although perhaps 
he was of the ſame opinion with him at the bottom, in 
relation to ſome articles, as was ſuſpected by the Spa- 
niards after his death. 

He therefore ſummoned Luther, to appear and give 
an account of his doctrine before the imperial diet of 
Worms, or, in other words, to come and declare whe- 
ther he maintained the tenets which had been con- 
demned by the church of Rome. Luther obeyed the 
ſummons, and „ a ſafe · conduct from the 
emperor expoſing himſelf boldly to the ſame fate with 
John Hus; but this aſſembly being wholly compoſed 
of princes, he truſted to their honour. He 
ſpoke before the emperor and the diet, and 1521 
defended his doctrine with great courage. It 
is ſaid that Charles V. was ftrongly ſolicited by Alean- 
dro, the 's nuncio, to cauſe | Arms to be arreſted, 
notwithſtanding the ſafe-condut he had granted him, 
in the ſame manner as Sigiſmund, contrary to public 
faith, had given up John Hus; but Charles made an- 
lwer, * That he would not, like Sigiſmund, do any 
thing he ſhould have reaſon to be aſhamed of.” 
Luther, notwithſtanding he had the emperor, the 
king of England, the pope, and all the biſhops and 
monks againſt him, was not in the leaſt diſmayed ; but 
hidden in a ftrong hold in Saxony, from thence he 
braved the emperor, exaſperated one half of Germany 
againſt the pope, anſwered the king of England as he 
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would an equal, and ſtrengthened and extended his 


new-raiſed church. 

The old elector of Saxony, Frederic, earneſtly wiſh. 
ed the extirpation of the Romiſh church ; Luther 
thought this a proper time to aboliſh private mallc;, 
and he ſet about it in a manner which, in times of great- 
er knowledge, would not have met with extraordinary 
approbation. He pretended that the devil had appear- 
ed to him, and reproached him with ſaying privat: 
maſles, and with conſecrating. The devil, he dai, 
proved ta him that it was an idolatrous cuſtom ; and 
then he concluded his tale with ſaying, that he acknow- 
ledged the devil to be in the right, and that he ough: 
to be believed. Accordingly mais was laid aſide in the 
city of Wittemberg, and ſoon afterwards in all th: 
other places of Saxony. The images were pulled 
down; the religious of both ſexes left their cloiſters; 
and in a few years Luther himſelf was married to a nun 
named Catherine Bore. The prieſts of the old com- 
munion reproached him with not being able to live 
without a wife, and Luther accuſed them of not being 
able to live without miſtreſſes. Theſe mutual reproaches 
were very different; the catholic prieſts, accuſed ot in- 
continence, were obliged to own that they tranſgreſſed 
the whole church diſcipline ; whereas Luther and his 
tollowers had only made a change in it. 

The law of hiſtory obliges us to do juſtice to the 
greater part of thoſe monks who left their churches and 
their cloiſters to enter into matrimony. It is true they 
reſumed a liberty of which they had before made a 
ſacriſice, and they broke their vows; but they were 
not libertines in their lives, nor couid any one _ 
them with giving offence by their behaviour. By the 
ſame impartial rule we are under a neceſſity of remark- 
ing, that Luther and his monks, by contracting mar- 
riages which were uſeful to the ſtate, were no more 
guilty of a violation of their vows, than theſe are, who, 

ving made profeſſion of poverty and humility, continue 
in the enjoyment of vain-glorious riches, * 

Among the number ot things alledged againſt Lu- 
ther, it was ſaid by ſeveral, by way of irony, that he 


who 
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who had taken the devil's advice in overthrowing maſs, 
ſhewed his gratitude to him by aboliſhing the practice 
of exorciſms, and aimed at levelling all the bulwarks 
which had been raiſed to keep out the enemy of man- 
kind. It has been mm ſince, that in all thoſe 
countries where exorciſms have been laid afide, they 
have no longer heard of witchcraft or perſons poſſeſſed 
by the devil; and it has been faid, both in words and 
writing, that the devils knew little of their own intereſt, 
jn taking refuge among the catholics, who alone have 
the power of commanding them. It has alſo been ob- 
ſerved, that there is a prodigious number of magicians 
and poſſeſſed people in the Romiſh communion, even 
to this day. However, this is too ſerious a ſubje to 
divert one's ſelf with; for it was certainly a very melan- 
choly affair, that proved the ruin of ſo many families, 
and the puniſhment of a number of unfortunate wretches, 
25 it is a great happineſs to mankind, that the courts of 
juſtice, in the more enlightened countries, no longer give 
car to idle ſtories of faſcinations and magic. Thoſe 
of the reformed religion renewed this ſtumbling block 
above two hundred years before the catholics, for which 
they were accuſed of ſtriking at the foundation of the 
chriſtian religion; and it was objected to them, that 
poſſeſſions by demons and witcheratts, are expreſsly ad- 
mitted by the holy ſcriptures ; that Chriſt himſelf drove 
out evil ſpirits, and in a particular manner ſent his 
cn to do the ſame in his name. To this powerful 
objection the proteſtants made the ſame anſwer, as all 
prudent magiſtrates do at this time; that God permitted 
lome things in former times which he does not permit 
at preſent ; and that the church ſtood in nced of mira- 
cles at her firſt inſtitution, which, now that ſhe is per- 
tectly eſtabliſhed, ſhe has no longer occaſion for. 

The firſt country, next to Germany, into which this 
new ſet, known by the name of the primitive church, 
extended itſelf, was Swiſſerland. Zuinglius, curate of 
Zurich, went ftill farther than Luther; for he admit- 
ted neither of impanation nor invination. He would 
not allow that God entered into the bread and wine, 
much leſs that the whole body of Chriſt was wholly 


and 
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and entirely in every morſel and drop of the elements, 
In France they gave him the name of Sacramentarian, 
which appellation was at firſt extended to all the pro- 
teſtants of his ſect. 

Zuinglius drew upon himſelf the abuſe of all the 
clergy of his country. The affair was brought before 
the mag] z and the ſenate of Zurich examined the 
cauſe in the manner as if it had related to an in. 
hericance. It was then put to the vote, and the majo. 

rity were for the reformers. The people were 

1523 waiting in crouds for the ſenate's decree, 

when the town-clerk came out and acquainted 
them that Zuinglius had gained his cauſe ; upon which 
they in an inſtant became of the ſenate's religion. Thus 
a village of Swiſſerland fate in judgment upon the church 
of Rome. Happy le after all! whoſe fimplicity 
referred that to 1ts i -- tg which neither they, nor 
themſelves, nor Zuinglius, could by any means be per- 
fe judges of. 
A few years afterwards, the magiſtracy of 
1528 Berne, which town is the ſame in Swiſſerland 
as Amſterdam is in the United Provinces, en- 
tered upon a more ſolemn trial of this cauſe ; and the 
ſenate after hearing both fides for the ſpace of two 
months, condemned the Romiſh religion. The de- 
cree was received without difficulty by the whole can- 
ton; and a pillar was erefted, on which this ſolemn 
ſentence was engraven in letters of gold, and it has eve: 
fince continued in full force. 
The ſenates of Berne and Zurich had now given the 
people a new religion; but at Baſil the people impoſed 
it upon the ſenate. There were at that time thirteen 
Swiſs cantons; the five ſmalleſt and pooreſt of theſe 
namely, Lucerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and Underwald, 
which remained firm to the catholic communion, began 
a civil war againſt the others. This was the firſt rel!- 
gious war between the catholics and thoſe of the re- 
formed religion. The curate Zuinglius put 
1531 himſelf at the head of the proteſtant army 
and was flain in the engagement. He was 
deemed an holy martyr by his own party, _—_ 
e 
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crable heretic by the oppoſite one. The catholics after 
their victory cauſed his body to be quartered by the 
executioner, and afterwards thrown into a fire. Theſe 
were only the preludes to thoſe extremes of fury into 
which both parties afterwards ran. 

The famous Zuinglius *, in eſtabliſhing his ſeR, 
ſeemed more zealous for the cauſe of liberty than that 
of religion. He held it ſufficient to be virtuous to 
merit eternal happineſs, and that Cato, St. Paul, Numa, 
and Abraham, enjoyed an equal portion of felicity. 
His religion was afterwards called Calviniſm, Calvin 
having given it his name, as Americus Veſputius gave 
his to the new world, firſt diſcovered by Columbus. 
Thus, in the ſpace of a few years, there aroſe three 
new churches; that of Luther, that of Zuinglius, and 
the church of England, all ſeparated from the centre of 
union, and governed by their own laws. The church 
of France, though it had never broke with its head, 
was nevertheleſs looked upon at Rome as a ſeparate 
member, with regard to ſeveral points; ſuch as the 
ſuperiority of councils, the fallibility of the chief pontiff, 
ſome of the epiſcopal rights, the power of legates, the 
nomination to church-livings, and the tributes paid to 
the holy ſee. The great ſociety of Chriſtendom re- 
ſembled in one reſpect the heathen empires, which were 
in the beginning very poor republics; theſe republics 
in time became rich monarchies; and theſe monarchies 
afterwards loſt ſome of their provinces, which became 
republics. 


CHAP. 


® Zuinglius infited upon free-will, whereas Luther adhered ts 
grace, Calvin adopted the doctrines of grace and predeſtination, 
— Calvaniſm was different from the religion of Zuin- 
us. 
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CH AP. CIT 


The Progreſs of LuTyzranism in SweDen, Dex. 
| MARK, and GERMANY. | 


ENMARE and all Sweden embraced the Luther- 
an religion. The Swedes liſtened chiefly to the 
dictates of revenge in throwing off the epiſco- 
E yoke of the Romiſh church. They had 1523 
ong been oppreſſed by their biſhops, eſpect- 
ally by the archbiſhops of Upſal, who were primates of 
the kingdom; and they were ſtill full of indignation at 
the remembrance of the cruelties which had been com. 
mitted three years before by the laſt archbiſhop Troll. 
This prelate, who was miniſter and accomplice of 
Chriſtian IT. ſurnamed the Nero of the North, and the 
tyrant of Denmark and Sweden, was a monſter of cru- 
elty, as deteſtable as Chriſtian himſelf. He had ob- 
tained a bull from the pope againſt the ſenate of Stock- 
holm, who had oppoſed his depredations, and Chril- 
tian's uſurpations ; but every thing was now quiet, and 
the two tyrants, Chriſtian and his archbithop, had 
ſworn upon the goſpel to forget what had paſſed. The 
king gave an entertainment in his palace to two of the 
biſhops, all the members of the ſenate, and ninety- 
four of the principal noblemen. The tables were all 
covered, and they were in the midſt of their feſtivity 
and joy, when Chriſtian and the archbiſhop aroſe from 
table and left the room, but preſently returned again 
followed by a band of armed men and executioners; 
and the archbiſhop holding the pope's bull in his hand, 
gave orders to put all the gueſts to death. They ripped 
open the b of the grand prior of the order of Jeru- 
ſalem, and plucked out his heart. The tyrants con- 
cluded their bloody feaſt by a maſſacre of all the com 
mon people, without dĩſtinction of age or ſex. 

Theſe two monſters, who deſerved to periſh by the 
ſame puniſhment which they inflifted on the grand prior, 
died in their beds. Chriltian, however, was _ 

| rom 
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ſrom the throne. The famous Guſtavus Vaſa delivered 


his country from this tyrant, as we have already ſhewn 


under the article of Sweden; and the four 
eſtates of the kingdom having decreed him the 1523 
crown, he was one of the ſorcmoſt to exter- 

minate a religion which had been made the means of 
committing ſuch execrable crimes. 

Lutheraniſm then was ſoon eſtabliſned without op- 
poſition in Sweden and Denmark, immediately upon 
the tyrant's being driven from the throne of theſe two 
kingdoms. 

Luther now ſaw himſelf the apoſtle of the North, and 
enjoyed his glory in peace. In the year 1525 the do- 
minions of Saxony, Brunſwick and Heſſe, and the citics 
of Straſburg and Frankfort embraced his doctrine. 

It is certain that the Romiſh church ſtood in great 
reed of reformation ; this was acknowledged by pope 
Adrian himſelf, who ſucceeded Leo X. and it is as 
certain, that if there had not been ſome ſuperior in the 
Chriſtian world, to determine the ſenſe of the holy 
writings, and the particular tenets of religion, there 
wauld have been as many ſects as there are men alle to 
read. For, after all, the divine law-giver has given 
us but few written rules, and his diſciples have been 
very ſparing in their inſtructions; and thoſe they have 
delivered are done in ſuch a manner, as make them 
very difficult to be underſtood of themſelves, almoſt 
every word being liable to a diſpute. 

But the proteſtants of Germany who were for fol- 
lowing the letter of the goſpel, exhibircd a ſtrange 
icene ſome few years afterwards, by diſpenſing with 


an acknowledged law which ſeemed eſtabliſhed beyond 


the reach of attack. I mean the law by which a man 
is allowed only one wife, which is a poſitive inſtitution, 
and on which depends the peace and happineſs of al! 
the ſtates and private families of Chriſtendom. 

Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, who was the ſecond 
protector of Lutheraniſm, wanted to marry a young 
lady named Catharine de Saal, While his firſt wife 
Chriſtina of Saxony was yet living; and what is per- 
naps more extraordinary, it appears from ſome original 
Vor. III. K papers 
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papers relating to this affair, that he conceived this de. 
fign upon a icruple of conſcience. Here is one of the 
wonderful examples of the weakneis of the human mind. 
This prince, who was in other reſpects a wiſe man, and 
2 good politician, ſeemed to think ſeriouſly that he 
might tranſgreſs a law, the juſtneſs of which he could 
not but acknowledge, provided he had the permiſſion 
of Luther and his companions. He delivered a re- 
monſtrance then to the heads of the church, ſetting 
torth, that the princeſs of Saxony, his wife, was 
ugly, had offenfive ſmells, and was frequently drunk.” 
After this, he generouſly conteſſes in his remonſtrance, 
that he had frequently fallen into the ſin of fornication, 
and that his conſtitution required thoſe pleaſures. Bu: 
what is not altogether ſo generous, he at the ſame time 
artfully hints to his doctors, that if they refuſed to grant 
_ the diſpenſation he requires, he may poſſibly aſk it 
of the b 
Lakes this aſſembled a ſmall ſynod at Wittem- 
berg, conſiſting of fix of the chief proceſtant miniſters. 
They were ſenſible that they were about to ftrike at a 
law that was obſerved even by thoſe of their own ſect. 
The examples of polygamy formerly given by chriſtian 
princes, had ever been looked upon by all ſober Chrii- 
tians as a great error, And tho' the emperor Valenti: 
nian the elder, had married Juſtina while his wife 
Severa was yet living; and ſeveral kings of France 
had had two or three wives at a time, the tranſgreſſion 
of a law is no authority for any one. But the ſynod oi 
Wittemberg did not conſider marriage as a ſacrament, 
but only as a civil contract; and declared that the church 
allowed a divorce, though the goſpel forbad it; and 
moreover that the goſpel in no place expreſsly enjoins 
the having no more than one wite: but, in ſhort, thc 
ſcandal appeared fo plain, that they were glad to con- 
ceal it as much as poſſible from the eyes of the people. 
In fine, this permiſſion for polygamy was figned, and 
the king was married to his miſtreſs, even with the con- 
ſent of the lawful wife herſelf. | 
Thus a thing which the popes had never dared 0 
attempt, whoſe exceſſive power Luther had fo — 
' attac xc, 
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attacked, was done by him, who had no power at all. 
This diſpenſation of his was at firſt kept private; but 
time reveals all ſecrets of this nature. This example 
has not indeed been followed fince ; but the reaſon 15, 
that a man ſeldom keeps two wives at the fame time in 
his houſe, on account of the rivalſhip between them, 
which would occaſion continual domeſtic ſtrifes, and 
render three perſons miſerable. The law which per- 
mits a plurality of wives among the eaſtern people is the 
leaſt regarded of any by private perſons. They have 
indeed ſeveral miſtreſſes; but perhaps there are not 
four Turks in all Conſtantinople that have a number of 
wives. 

It would have been happy for the world if the in- 
novations in religion had produced only ſcandals of this 


peaceable nature; but Germany became the theatre ot 
the moſt bloody tragedies. 


S HRA P. (X. 


Of the ANxABATTIS ITS. 


WO men, natives of Saxony, whoſe names were 
Storck and Muncer, making uſe of ſome paſſages 
in Scripture, where it is faid that no man is a diſciple 
of Chriſt, unleſs he has received the inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit, pretended to be inſpired themſelves. 
Theft were the firſt enthuſiaſts we hear of 
in theſe times; they inſiſted that all children 1525 
ſhould be baptiſ:d over again, becauſe Chriſt 
did not receive baptiſm till he was an adult; from this 
doctrine they acquired the name of Anabaptiſts. They 
declared themſelves inſpired, and ſent to reform the 
Romiſh and Lu heran communions, and deſtroy ev 
one who oppoſed the goſpel they preached ; founding 
their aſſertions on theſe words in holy writ, © I am not 
come to bring peace into the world, but a ſword.” 
Luther had been ſucceſsful in ſtirring up the princes, 
noblemen, and magiſtrates of Germany againſt the 
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pope and the biſhops. Muncer ſtirred up the peaſant: 


againſt them all. He and his companions went about 
addreſſing themſelves to the inhabitants of the country 
villages in Suabia, Miſnia, Thuringia, and Franconia, 
They laid open that dangerous truth which is implanted 
in every breaſt, that mankind are all born equal, ſaying, 
that it the popes had treated the princes like their ſub. 
jects, the princes had treated the common people like 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the demands made by 
the Anabaptiſts, and delivered in writing in 
1523 the name of the huſbandmen and labourers, 
were extremely juſt ; but it was letting looſe 
ſo many wild bears, to make even a reaſonable manifeſto 
in their name. The cruelties which we have already 
ſeen exerciſed by the commons of France and England 
in the time of Charles VI. were ' now revived in Ger- 
many, and carried to a greater height of fury by the 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Theſe tribes of ſavage beaſts, while 
they preached up equality and reformation, committed 
the moſt dreadful ravages in all the places where they 
came, from Saxony to Lorrain ; but et length they 
met with the common fate of all rioters who have 
not a ſkilful leader. After having committed the moit 
ſhocking diſorders, they were at length exterminate 
by the regular troops. Muncer, who had {c: 
1525 himſelf up for a new Mahomet, periſhed 
upon a ſcaffold at Mulhauſen. Luther, who 
had no actual ſhare in theſe exceſſes, but who ws: 
nevertheleſs the primary cauſe of them, though unwil- 
lingly, by having been the firſt who levelled the bounu: 
of ſubmiſhon, loſt no part of his credit or reputation, 
but ſtil] continued to be eſteemed a prophet in his own 
country. 


CHAP. 
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c H AP. CXI. 


Sequel of the State of LVTERANIsM and ANABAP- 
IS M. 


5 emperor Charles V. and his brother Ferdi- 
nand, were no longer able to ſtop the progreſs of 
the Proteſtants. The diet of Spires in vain 
drew up moderate articles of pacihcation. 1529 
Fourteen towns, and ſeveral princes of Ger- 
many, proteſted againſt the edict of Spires; and it was 
this proteſt which occaſioned the name of Proteſtants to 
be afterwards given to all the adverſaries of the Romiſh 
church : Lutherans, Zuinglians, Oecolampadians, Car- 
loſtadians, Calviniſts, Preſbyterians, Puritans, and the 
high church and low church parties in England, all go 
under this general denomination. Theſe altogether 
form an immenſe republic, compoſed of divers factions, 
which are all united againſt Rome their common 
enemy. 

The Lutherans preſented their confeſſion of 
faith at Augſburg ; and this confeſſion, to 1530 
which one third of Germany adhered, has 
ſince been their conſtant guide. The princes of this 
party already began to cabal together againſt the power 
of Charles V. as well as againſt che court of Rome; but 
no blood was as yet ſpilt in the empire on account of 
Luther, or his cauſe. The Anabaptiſts, ſtill carried 
away by their blind rage, and whom the exemplary fate 
of their leader, Muncer, had not in the leaſt intimidated, 
continued to lay Germany waſte, in the name of God, 
Fanaticiſm had never before produced a fury 
equal to this in the world. The peaſants, 1534 
who all thought themſelves prophets, and 
knew nothing more of Scripture than that it command- 
ed them to maſſacre without pity all the enemies of the 
Lord, gained the upper hand in Weſtphalia, which was 
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then the country of ſtupidity, and made themlſelye; 
maſters of the city of Munſter, and expelled its biſhiop: 
They at firſt intended to eftabliſh a theocracy like tha: 
of the Jews, acknowledge no other maſter than God 
but one Matthew, who was the chief prophet among 
them, having been killed, « journeyman taylor, called 

ohn of Leyden, from being born in the city of Leyden 
in Holland, aſſured them that God had appeared to him, 
and appointed him king ; and he made them believe al! 
that he ſaid. 

The ceremony of his coronation was conducted with 
the greateit magnificence. There are ſtill to be ſeen 
fome pieces of the coin, which he ſtruck with his arms 
on them, which were two ſwords placed acrols, in the 
fame manner as the pope's keys. Thus become king 
and prophet at the ſame time, he diſpatched twelve 
apoſtles to declare his reign through all Lower Ger- 
many. As to himſelf, a'ter the example of the kings of 
Iſrael, he had ſeveral wives, and actually married ſeven- 
teen at once. One of theſe having dropt ſome expreſſi- 
ons againſt his authority, he cut off her head in preſcnce 
of the others, who, either through fear or ſuperſtition, 
danced along with him around the blecding trunk of 
their murdered companion. | 

The king-prophet had one virtue which is frequentiy 
found in robbers and tyrants ; this was courage: he de- 
fended Munſter cake its biſhop, Waldeck, with intre- 

pid bravery, for the ſpace of a whole year; 

1535 and, though reduced to the laſt extremities 0! 

famine, rejected ail accommodation. A! 
length he was taken fighting, by the treachery of hi: 
own people; but even in captivity he ſtill retained his 
unſhaken pride. The biſhop demanding of him how 
he had the inſulence to make himſelf king; this haugh- 
ty priloner demanded of him in his turn, by what right 
a biſhop had the inſolence to be a tem 
elected by my chapter, ' replied the biſhop ; and 
dy himſelf, replied John of Leyden. The 
biſhop, after having carried him about for ſome tim? 
trom town to town, and ſhewn him as we ſhew a mon- 
ter, cauſed his fleſh to be torn off with red hot pincer:. 
But the puniſhments inflicted upon the king and * fol- 

ower* 
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lowers did not ſuppreſs the enthuſiaſm of this ſect. 
Their brethren in the Low Countries were very near ſur- 
priſing the city of Amſterdam : but the conſpirators be- 
ing diſcovered, were all put to death. The ſect, how- 
ever, ſtill ſubſiſts, but entirely different from what it 
was in its firſt origin: the deſcendents of theſe bloody 
tanatics are the moſt peaceable of men, whoily employ- 
ed in their manufaQures and trade, and of an induftri- 
ous and charitable diſpoſition. So extraordinary a 
change is almoſt without example; but as they make no 
hgure in the world, it is hardly thought worth while to 
enquire whether they are changed or not, nor whether 
they are wicked or virtuous. 


CH. AF. - CAM 


Of GENEVA, and of CALVIN. 


S the Anabaptiſts deſerved to have the alarm 
ſounded againſt them from every part of Europe, 
the Proteſtants, on the contrary, gained the greateſt com- 
mendation in the opinion of the people, by the manner 
in which they eſtabliſhed their new religion in many 
places. The magiltrates of Geneva ordered 
public diſputations to be held during the 1535 
whole month of June, to which they invited 
the Catholics and Proteſtants of all countries. Four 
ſenators committed to writing whatever was ſaid of con- 
ſequence for and againſt. After this, the great council of 
the city examined with the utmoſt care the reſult of theſe - 
diſputes. The aſſemblies of Zurich and Berne had ated. 
much in the ſame manner, though not ſo juridically, nor 
with ſo much deliberation and ceremony. At length 
the council condemned the Romiſh religion; and this 
inſcription is ſtil] to be ſeen in the town-houſe, graven 
on a braſs table : © In remembrance of the divine good- 
neſs, which hath enabled us to ſhake off the yoke of ant: - 
chriſt, to aboliſh ſuperſtition, and to recover liberty.” 
KR 4 Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, the Genevans recovered their real liber. 
ty. The biſhops, who, atter the example of many 
other German prelatzs, diſputed the right of ſovereignty 
over Geneva with the duke of Savoy and the people, wa: 
obliged to fly, and leave the government to the citizens. 
There had for a long time been two parties in the city, 
the one Proteſtant, and the other Catholic. The Pro. 
teſtants called themſelves Egnots, from the word Elag- 
eſſen, allied by oath. The Egnots prevailing, gaincd 
over ſome of the oppoſite faction to their communion, 
ard expelled the reſt. From hence it came, that thoſe 
ol the reformed religion in France had the name of Eg 
rots, or Huguenots, given them; an appellation for 
which the greater part of the French writers have ſince 
invented many idle origins. | 

This religion of the Genevans was not abſolutely the 
fame with that af the Swiſs nation; but the difference 
was very trifling, and their communion has never ſuf. 
tained any injuries from it. The famous Calvin, whom 
we look upon as the apoſtle of Geneva, had no part in 
this change: he retired ſome time after to this city, but 
was at firit excluded, becauſe his doctrine did not at all 
agree with the eſtabliſhed one: however, he returned 
back afterwards, and ſet himſelf up for the Proteſtant 


A 

" Hu true name was Chauvin : he was born at Noy- 
on “, in the year 1509. He underſtood Latin and 
Greek, and was well verſed in the wretched philoſophy 
of his age. IIe was a better writer than Luther, but 
not ſo good a tpeaker: they were both of them labori- 
ous and auſtere, but rough and paſſionate; both full oi 
ardour to ſignalize themſelves, and gain that aſcendant 
over the minds of others, which is ſo flattering to ſelt- 

love, and which makes a kind of conqueror of a divine. 
Thoſe ignorant Catholics, who only know in general 
that Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, were each of them 
married, and that Luther permitted the landgrave ot 
Hefle to have two wives, imagine that theſe firſt found- 
| er: 


* A city of the Noyonnois in the iſle of France, about 54 mile: 
N. E. of Paris. | 
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ers of the reformed religion worked themſelves into 
the good opinion of the people by flattering infinuati- 
ons, and that they freed mankind from a heavy yoke, to 
impoſe a very light one upon them; but the contrary is 
the truth. They were men of the moſt rigid manners, 
and all their words were dipt in gall. If they con- 
demned celibacy in the prieſts, and ſet open the gates of 
the convents, it was only to turn all ſociety into a con- 
vent. Shews and entertainments were expreſsly forbid 
by their religion; and for upwards of two hundred 
years there was not a ſingle muſical inftrument allowed 
in the city of Geneva. They condemned auricular 
confeſſion, but they enjoined a public one; and in Swiſ- 
ſerland, Scotland, and Geneva, it was performed the ſame 
as penance. There has been no gaining mankind, at 
lealt hitherto, by propoſing to them only the fimple and 
the eaſy ; the maſter who is moſt rigid, is always the 
moſt liſtened to. Theſe reformers deprived men of their 
ſree-will, and every one flocked to them. Neither Lu- 
ther, Calvin, nor any of the others, were agreed con- 
cerning the euchariſt : one, as I have already obſerved, . 
/aw God in the bread and wine, in the ſame manner as 
fre in an heated iron; another like the pidgeon, in 
which the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to reſide. At firſt Cal- 
vin had a diſpute with ſuch of the Genevans who com- 
municated with leavened bread, as he was for having un- 
leavened bread uſed. He took refuge in the city ot 
Straſburg, for he could not return to France, where fires 
were already lighted up in every part; and Francis I. 
ſuffered the Proteſtants to be burycd, while he was mak- 
ing-an alliance with their brechren in Germany. Hav- 
ing married the widow of an Anabaptiſt at Straſbourg, , 
he afterwards returned to Geneva, and took the ſacra- 
ment with leavened bread, as others did ; and ſoon ac- 
quired as great reputation in that city as Luther had done 
in Saxony. " 
Here he framed the tenets and diſcipline that are 
now obſerved by ali thoſe we call Calviniits in Holland, 
Swiſſerland, and England, and which have ſo long di- 
vided the minds of the people in France. He likewiſe 
Eſtabliſhed ſynods, conſiſtories, and the office of deacon ; 
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. reyulated the form of prayer and preaching; and even 
inttituted a confiſtorial juriſdiction, that = a right of 
excominanication. 

Calvin's religion is quite agreeable to a republican 
ſpirit ; and yet he himſelf was of a tyrannical diſpoſi. 
tion. 

We have an inſtance of this in the perſecution he 
raiſed againſt Caſtalion , a man of much greater learn. 
ing than himſelt, whom he out of jealouſy expelled from 
Geneva; and in the cruel death which he a long time 
afterwards cauſed to be inflicted upon the unfortunate 
Michael Servetus. 


C1 A F. CAN. 


Of Carvin and ServerTvus. 


ICHAEL Servetus, a learned phyſician of Vi! 
lanueva in Arragon, merited the peaceable en- 

joy ment of the reputation which was due to him for hav. 
ing, long before Hervey, diſcovered the circulation of the 
blood ; but he neglected an uſeful art for dangerous 
knowledge. He wrote concerning Chriſt's prefiguration 
in the word, of the hypoſtaſis, or perſonality of the 
word, of the beatific viſion of the angelic ſubſtance, and 
a book Je manducatione ſuperiori. He partly adopted the 
antient tenets of Euſebius and Arius, which prevailed in 
the Eaſt, and were in the fixteenth century embraced by 
| Lelio 


® Sebaftin Caftalion, or Caſtilion, was a regent in the college of 
Geneva, from whence he was exiled, becauſe he maintained that the 
ſong of Solomon was an impure poem, and ought to be erazed from 
the canon of the ſcripture. He was likewiſe accuſed of endeavour- 
ing to weaken the authority of the word of God, in affirming, in his 
annotations on the firſt epiſtle of the Corinthians, that St. Paul had 
taught thoſe of his diſciples who had attained to a high degree ct 
perfection, a more ſublime theology than that he left in his writings 
Caftalion was well verſed in the dead languages, and made a Latin 
verſion of the Bible, which has been condemned for want of im- 
plicity, and an affectation of claſſical latinity. 
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Lelio Socini, and afterwards received in Poland, Eng 
land, and Holland. 

He was of fo open a diſpoſition, that he wrote from 
Vienne in Dauphiny, where he lived tor ſome time, to 
Calvin concerning the Trinity. They carried on their 
diſpute by letters for ſome time; but Calvin from dif. 
putation proceeded to invectives, and from theſe to a the- 
ological hatred, which is of all others the moſt implaca- 
ble. Calvin had treacherouſly procured ſome ſheers of 
a work which Servetus was privately printing ; theſe he 
ſent to Lyons, together with the letters he had received 
from him, an action which is alone ſufficient to diſgrace 
him for ever with ſociety ; for that which is called the 
ſpirit of ſociety, is infinitely more ſtrict than all the 
Grands in the world. Calvin cauſed Servetus to be ac- 
cuſed by one of his emiſſaries. What a part for an 
apoſtle to act] Servetus, who was very ſenſible that in 
France every innovator was condemned without mercy 
to the ſtake, found means to make his eſcape, while 
ny were preparing matters for his trial. Unfortunate- 
ly for him he paſſed through Geneva in his way ; which 
being known to Calvin, he informed againſt him, and 
cauſed him to be apprehended. But as the Genevans 
had a law, which ought to be imitated in all ſtates, that 
the informer ſhall ſurrender himſelf pritoner, together 
with the perſon accuſed ; Calvin cauſed the informati- 
on to be ow iy one of his followers, who ſerved him. 
in the quality of a domeſtic. 

When he ſaw his adverſary in cor ſinement, he loaded 
him with every kind of inſult and vile treatment that 
baſe minds are wont to do, when they get the upper 
hand. At length, by continually preſſing the judges to 
employ the credit of thoſe he pointed out to them, and 
by proclaiming in perſon, and by his emiſſaries, that God 
demanded the execution of Michael Servetus, he had 
him burnt alive, and took a cruel pleaſure tn being a 
witneſs to his ſufferings ; he, who, if he had fer a foot in 
France, would have been ſent to the ſtake himſelf, 
and who had fo loudly exclaimed againit all perſecu- 

Our 
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Our indignation and pity muſt be ftill increaſcc, 
when we corfider that Servetus in the works he publith. 
ed, plainly acknowledged the eternal godhead of Chrilt 
and that Calvin, in order to ruin him, had produced 
ſome private letters, written a long time before, by thi; 
unfortunate man to ſome of his friends, wherein he ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſomewhat too freely. | | 

This deplorable cataſtrophe did not ha till the 
— 1555, twenty years after the council of Genera 

made its decree againſt the Romiſh religion: but! 
give it a place here, in order to furniſh a better inſight 
into the true character of Calvin, who afterwards be- 
came the apoſtle of Geneva, and of thoſe of the reform- 
ed religion in France. But the moſt ample amends 
are now made to the aſhes of Servetus. Several learned 
paſtors among the Engliſh proteſtants, and even ſome of 
the greateſt philoſophers, have embraced his opinion, 
and that of Socinus : they have even gone farther than 
either of them: their religion conſiſts in the adoration of 
one God, through the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. And 
here we only give a relation of facts and opinions, with- 
out entering into any controverſy, or diſputing againit 
any perſon, reverencing what we ought to reverence, 
and confining ourſelves wholly to hiſtorical fidelity. 

The finiſhing ſtroke to this picture of Calvin may be 
found in a letter written with his own hand, which is 
ſill preſerved in the caſtle of Baſtie- Roland, near Mon- 
telimar: it is directed to the marquis de Poet, high 
chamberlain to the king of Navarre, and dated Sept. 30, 
1561. | 

2 Honour, glory, and riches, ſhall be the reward of 
your pains ; but above all do nat fail to rid the country 
of thoſe zealous ſcoundrels who ftir up the people to re- 
volt againſt us. Such monſters ſhould be exterminated, 
as I have exterminated Michael Servetus, the Spaniard.” 

The faults of mankind are frequently allied to virtucs. 
This harſhneſs of Calvin's was joined to the greatel: 
difintereſtedneſs ; for at his death the whole of his pol- 
ſeſſions was not worth more than one hundred and twen- 
ty gold crowns. His indefatigable application 1 

15 
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his days; but it rendered his name famous, and procur- 
ed him great reputation. 

There are letters of Luther's, which breathe as turbu- 
lent and uncharitable a ſpirit as thoſe of Calvin. The 
Catholics ſay, they cannot conceive how the Proteſ- 
tants could acknowledge ſuch men as apoſtles : to which 
the Proteſtants reply, that they do not invoke as ſaints 
the authors of the reformation ; that they are neither 
Lutherans, Zuinglians, nor Calviniſts ; that they profeſs 
to follow the doctrine of the primitive church ; that 
they do not canonize the paſſions of Luther and Calvin; 
and that che ferocity of their characters ought no more to 
make againſt their tenets in the minds of Proteſtants, 
than the manners of Alexander VI. and Leo X. or the 
barbarities of certain perſecutions, ſhould prejudice the 
Romiſh religion in the minds of Catholics. 

This is a truly prudent reply ; and moderation ſeems 
at preſent to have taken place of the antient fury in both 
parties. Had the ſame ſpirit of bloodſhed and cruelty 
always prevailed in religion, Europe would be only a 
vaſt burying-place. But the ſpirit of philoſophy has at 
length blunted the edge of the ſword, yet mankind were 
obliged to ſuffer two hundred years of mad cruelty, to ar- 
rive at theſe days of eaſe and tranquillity. 

Theſe commotions, which, by the events of war, re- 
ſtored ſo large a portion of the church poſſeſſions into 
ſecular hands, did not enrich the theologians who were 
the promoters of thoſe wars, They had the fate of 
thoſe who ſound the charge, but do not partake of the 
ſpoils, The paſtors of the Proteſtant churches had in- 
veighed fo loudly againſt the riches of the clergy, that 
they impoſed a kind of law of decency upon themſelves, 
which prevented them from accumulating what they had- 
ſo much condemned; and almoſt every crowned head 
kept them ftriftly to the letter of this law. The Cal- 
viniſt and Lutheran paſtors have in moſt places had fuch 
proviſion made for them as is neceſſary for their ſupport, 
without allowing of luxury. The revenues of the 
monaſteries have been almoſt all of them placed in the 
hands of the government, and applied to the uſe of hoſ- 
pitals, The only rich biſhoprics remaining in Ger- 

many, 
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many, whoſe poſſeſſions have not ſuffered diminutiq 
are thoſe of Lubeck and Oſnabrug. You will ſee, i; 
caſting your eye over the ſequel of theſe revolutions, th 
whimfical but pacific agreement in the treaty of Wet, 
phalia, by which this biſhopric of Oſnabrug is becon, 
alternately Lutheran and Catholic. The reformatis: 
has been more favourable to the clergy in England, tha 
it has been to the Lutherans and Calviniſts in Germany 
Swifſerland, and the Low Countries. In England th: 
biſhoprics are all very conſiderable ; the livings afford: 
very handſome ſupport ; and the country curates ther: 
are much better provided for than they are in 
France. All the advantage reaped by the govern. 
ment and thelaity was from the diſſolution of the mona. 
ſeries. There are ſeveral entire piriſhes in London, 
which were formerly only one convent, but are now 
peopled with ſeveral numerous families. In general, 
nation where conyents have been converted to the 
uſe of the public, has, humanly ſpeaking, been conſider. 
able gainers, without any perſon being injured : in fact, 
nothing is taken from a ſociety which no longer exiſls; 
and there was no injury done but to a few temporary 
poſſeſſors, who left no deſcendents behind them to com 
plain of what they had been ſtript of. It was the injuſ- 
tice of a day, which has been productive of a benefit 
that will laſt for ages. 
In the mean time, before this confuſion could be pro- 
y reduced to order, the two parties of Lutherans and 
ics ſet all Germany in flames. The goſpel religi- 
on, as it was called, was already (in the year 1555) eſta- 
| bliſhed in twenty-four cities and eighteen ſmall provinces 
of the empire. The Lutherans wanted to humble the 
power of Charles V. and he on his fide pretended to 
root them out of the empire. Alliances were made, and 
battles fought on both ſides; but here we muſt follow 
the changes wrought in the minds of men, with reſpect 
to religious affairs, and fee in what manner the church 
of England was firſt eſtabliſhed, and the ſchiſms which 
happened in that of France. 
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CH AP. CXIV. 


Of King Hzxxy VIII. and of the Change of Religion 


in ENCLAND. 


VERY one knows that the ſeparation between 
England and the ſee of Rome was cauſed by an 
amour of Henry VIII. What neither St. Peter's pence, 
nor the reſervations and proviſoes, nor the annates, nor 
the levying of taxes, nor the ſales of indulgences, nor five 
years of exactions, all of them conſtantly oppoſed by 
acts of parliament, and the murmurings of the people, 
could ever bring to paſs, was produced at length, or at 
leaſt was firſt occaſioned by a ſudden love fit; and this 
mighty monument of the papal power, which had been 
ſo long, and fo furiouſly ſhaken by public hatred, was 
brought to the ground by the firſt ſtone which was flung 
ainlt it. 
1 VIII. a man by nature ſenſual, violent, and 
obſtinate in his defires, had, among many other miſtreſ- 
ſes, one named Anna Bullen, the daughter of a private 
gentleman of his kingdom. This young lady, whoſe 
free and ſprĩtely carriage ſeemed to promiſe very little 
reſiſtance, had ſtill the prudence not to yield entirely; 
by which ſhe ſo inflamed the king's paſſion, that he re- 
ſolved to make her his wife. 

He had been married for above eighteen years to Ca- 
tharine of Spain, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and 
aunt to Charles V. who had brought him three children 
of which there was one till living ; this was the prin- 
ceſs Mary, afterwards queen of England. How then 
was he to procure a divorce, or annul his marriage with 
a perſon like queen Catharine, whom he could not re- 

roach with harſhneſs, ill conduct, nor even that moroſe 
umour which is ſo frequently found in women of ftrit 
virtue? This princeſs was firſt married to prince Arthur, 
| | eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſon to Henry VII. who dying a few months aſter 
their nuptials, Henry procured a diſpenſation from pope 
Jolius II. and made a contract of marriage between het 
and his ſecond ſon, this Henry VIII. who, as ſoon as he 
came to the crown by his father's death, was ſolemnly 
by es to her. A conſiderable time afterwards he had 
a baſtard by one of his miſtreſſes, named Blunt. But he 
then had only conceived a diſlike to his marriage, and 
no ſcruples of conſcience ; but as ſoon as he fell to paſii. 
onately in love with Anna Bullen, and found that he 
could not obtain her without marriage, he inſtantly be. 
gan to feel a remorſe of conſcience, and ſhuddered to 
think how much he had offended God, by having lived 
eighteen years with Catharine as his wife, This prince, 
who itil] acknowledged the authority of the ſee of Rome, 
applied to Clement VII. to annul pope Julius bull, and 
declare his marriage with Catharine of Spain, contrary 
to all laws divine and human. 

Clement VII. the baſtard fon of Julian of Medici, 
had lately ſeen the city of Rome ſacked by the army ci 
Charles V. and having but very lately made peace wit! 
this prince, he was ſtill apprehenſive that he would gc: 
him depoſed, on account of his illegitimacy. He there. 
fore could by no mcans think of declaring his aunt 4 
concubine, and her children baſtards, who had been { 
long acknowledged legitimate. Nor could he, as pope, 
own that his pred ceſſor had no title to grant a diſpen- 
ſation. And, on the other hand, it would have been 
ſapping the very foundation of the papal power, to ac- 
knowledge that there were any laws which the popes. 
might not break through if they thought fir. 

2 XII. had indeed cauſed his marriage to be diſ 
ſolved; but his was a very different caſe from the pre- 
ſent. Lewis had no children by his queen, and pope 
Alexander VI. who ordered this divorce, was connected 
in intereſt with that monarch. 

Francis I. firongly ſupported Henry's cauſe at Rome, 
both as his brotner-in-law and ally, and likewiſe as the 
enemy of Charles V. whoſe power was already grown 
formidable. The pope, thus preſſed between the em- 


peror and theſe two kings; and being, as he expreſſed 


himſc!! 
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bimſelf in one of his letters, ** between the hammer and 
anvil,” had recourſe to negotiations, delays, promiſes, 
and denials, in hopes that Henry's paſſion would not laſt 
ſo long as an Italian negotiation ; but here he was de- 
ceived ; and the Engliſh monarch, who unfortunately 
happened to be a theologian, made his divinity ſubſer- 
vient to his paſſion, He and his doftors had recourſe to 
the Levitical law, which forbids any one © To uncover 
the nakedneſs of his brother's wife, or to marry his wife's 
fiſter” The Chriſtian ſtates have long wanted, and ſtill 
continue to want good poſitive laws. In their juriſpru- 
dence, which is yet barbarous in many reſpects, and 
compoſed of the antient cuſt:ms of hve hundred petty 
tyrants, they are frequently obliged to have recourſe to 
the laws of the Romans and Hebrews, like a man who 
has wandered out of the road, and is enquiring his way. 
They ſearch in the Jewiſh code for rules to direct the 
practice of their tribunals. 

But if we are to follow the Jewiſh matrimonial law at 
all, we ſhould follow it in every thing. We ſhould 
condemn to death every one who draws near to his wife 
at certain ſeaſons which happen to the female lex; ina 
word, we ſhould obey a number of injunctions, which 
are not made either for our climates or our manners, and 
ae even contradictory to the new law. 

This, however, was the leaſt of the many errors com- 
mitted by thoſe who pretended to judge concerning 
Henry's marriage, upon the principles of the Levitical 
law. They induftriouſly concealed from themſelves, 
that in Deuteronomy, one of thoſe very books in which, 
according to our weak underftandings, God ſometimes 
appears to command contradictions, in order to exerciſe 
the obedience of mankind, a man is not only permitted, 
but even enjoined, to marry his brother's widow, in caſe 
ſhe has no children ; and that the widow had a right to 
ſummon her huſband's brother to fulfil this law; and 
in caſe of a refuſal, to looſe his ſhoe from his foot, and 
throw it in his face. | 

It afforded an extraordinary and curious ſpectacle to 
behold the king of England, on one fide, ſoliciting the 
leveral univerſities of Europe to be favourable to his 

paſſion, 


, 
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paſſion, and the emperor, on the other, preſſing them a 


warmly for their deciſion in favour of his aunt, and the 
king of France between both ſtanding up for the Leviti. 
cal law againſt that of Deuteronomy, in order to make 
the breach irreparable between Henry of England and 
Charles V. The emperor laviſhed benefices upon tho: 
Italian doors who wrote for the validity of Catharinc': 
marriage; and Henry paid thoſe as bountifully why 
gave their opinions in his favour. Time has at length 
unveiled theſe myſteries; and in the accounts of one of 
the king's private agents, named Crook, we find the 
following articles: To a Servetian monk one crown; 
to two other monks two crowns; to the prior of 8. 
John fifteen crowns; to John Marino, the preacher, 
twenty crowns.” By this we find that the price wa 
different, according to the credit of the ſuffrage ; and 
yet this purchaſer of theological deciſions, after he turn- 
ed proteſtant, declared in defence of his proceedings, that 
he had never bought a ſingle opinion, nor given any ſum 
of money, till __ the decree was ſigned. At length 
the univerſities of France, and particularly the Sorbonne, 
came to a reſolution, that the marriage of Henry VIII. 
with Catharine of Arragon was unlawful, 
July 2. and that Julius had not power to diſpenſe with 
the Levitical law. | 
Henry's agents went ſo far as to call in to their aſſil- 
ance the opinions of the Jewiſh rabbins ; who acknow- 


ledged, that, by the Deuteronomical law, a man was 


commanded to marry his brother's widow ; but, ſaid 
they, this law related only to the country of Paleſtine, 
and it is the Levitical law which ought to be obſerves 
in England. The univerſities and rabbins of the Au! 
trian territories were of a quite different opinion; theie, 
however, were not conſulted. 

— thus provided with deciſions, which he bad 
purchaſed at a reaſonable rate, preſſed by his miſtreſ 
importunities, wearied with the pope's continual ſubter- 
fuges, encouraged by Francis I. and depending on th: 
ſupport and authority of the clergy and univerſities of hi: 
own kingdom, and abſolute maſter of his parliament, 
cauſed Nis marriage to be annulled by Cranme', 

archbiſhop 
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uchbiſhop of Canterbury. The queen, af- p 

ter having with becoming boldneſs and mo- 1533 
deſty maintained her juſt rights, and objected 

to the authority of the court in ſuch a manner, as not to 
furniſh any dangerous weapons againſt herſelf, retired 
from the capital, and left her bed and throne to her n- 
val; and this favourite miſtreſs, who was already ad- 
yanced two months in her pregnancy, when ſhe was de- 
clared a wife and a queen , made her public entry in- 
to London with a pomp as much ſup-rior to the cuſto- 
mary magnificence on thoſe occaſions, as her preſent ex- 
alted tation was above her former fortunes. 

Pope Clement VII. could not now avoid revenging 
the affront offered to Charles V. and the prerogatives 
of the holy ſee; and accordingly iſſued a bull againſt 
Henry VIII. This bull loſt him the kingdom of Eng- 
land; for Henry, almoſt at the ſame time, got himſelf 
declared ſupreme head of the church of England by his 
clergy, and the parliament afterwards conh this 
title, and aboliſhed the pope's authority throughout the 
kingdom, together with his annates, Peter's pence, and 
proviſional grants. The nation chearfully joined in 
teking a new cath to the king, called the oath of tupre- 
macy : and thus was the whole credit of the popes, 
which had laſted for ſo many centuries, overthrown as it 
were in an inftant, and without contradiction, notwith- 
—_—— the defperate outcries of all the religious or- 

ers. 

Thoſe: who pretended that no great kingdom could 
break with the pope without manifeſt danger, now ſaw, 
that a fingle blow was ſufficient to overthrow this vene- 
table colofſus, whoſe head was of gold, and his feet of 
«lay. In fact, the taxes which the court of Rome had 
io long impoſed on the Engliſh, were founded only on 
that people's willingneſs to be laid ander WW ; 

ut 


It might be imagined from hence that Anna Bullen was with- 
child by Henry before the was married to him; but the con- 
trary is truth, for they were wedded privately fome months before 
her coronation. 
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but as ſoon as they reſolved to be no longer ſo, it wa, 
_ that a power founded only on force is nothing in 
itſelf. 

The king made his parliament grant him the annate 
or firſt- fruits, which uſed to be collected by the popes, 
He created fix new biſhoprics, and ordered a viſitation 
of all the convents in his name. In the accounts of this 
viſitation, which are ſtill to be ſeen, we find ſome ſcan. 
dalous exceſſes carefully exaggerated, ſome falſe miracle: 
greatly multiplied, and ſome fictitious relics, which were 
faid to have been made uſe of in ſeveral convents, t» 
increaſe the devotion of the people, and bring in offer. 
ings. Several wooden figures were burnt in one of the 

market-places in London *, which it was 

1525 _ the monks made to move by means of 

rings. 

But the — could not, without a mixture of horror 
and concern, behold the aſhes of St. Thomas of Canter. 
bury, whom the Engliſh nation ſtill revered, committed 
to the flames, together with theſe inſtruments of pious 
fraud. The king appropriated the rich ſhrine in which 
they were contained, and which was curiouſly adorned 
with jewels, to his on uſe, If Henry with juſtice reproach- 
ed the monks with their extortions, he gave them equal 
reaſon by his proceedings to charge him with rapine. All 
the convents were ſuppreſſed ; and ſuch of the religious, ¶ car: 
who, on account of their age, could not enter into the up- 
world again, had either places aſſigned for their retreat, Wl eff 
or penſions allowed them. Their revenues were all hi 
placed in the king's hands: according to a calculation ¶ cut 
made by Burnet, they amounted to one million fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but this is exaggeratin: did 
matters. The amount. in effects and ready money was WW iill 

very conſiderable. With theſe ſpoils Henry 5 

1536 founded and endowed fix new biſhoprics, and un 
one college, beſtowed large rewards on ſome of Wt be 

his ſervants, and converted the remainder to his own uſe. be 

This very prince, who had written ſo warmly in de- 
fence of the pope's authority, againſt Luther, became ki 

| now Op 


® Smithfield. 
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now an irreconcileable enemy to the ſee of Rome. But 
the ſame zeal, which had inſtigated him to oppoſe fo 
vehemently the opinions of that arch-heretic and reform- 
er, ſtill induced him to adhere to the doctrine, tho 
he had changed the diſcipline of the Romiſh church. 

He wanted to be the pope's rival, but without being 
either Lutheran or Sacramentarian. He ſtill preſerved 
the invocation of ſaints, but under certain reſtrictions. 
He ordered the holy ſcriptures to be read to the people 
in the vulgar tongue, but would go no farther. It was 
equally a crime to believe in the pope, and to be a Pro- 
teſtant; and he alike condemned to the flames, thoſe 
who ſpoke in favour of the Roman pontiff, and thoſe who 
declared for the reformed religion of Germany. 

The famous lord chancellor More, and one biſhop 
Fiſher, were ſentenced by the parliament, agrecable to 
the rigour of the late laws, to be beheaded, for refuſing to 
take the oath of ſupremacy, which was, in other words, 
acknowledging Henry VIII. for pope of England ; for 
Henry always made uſe of the ſword of the law to cut 
of thoſe who proved refractory. 

Pope Paul III. who ſucceeded to Clement VII. 
thought to ſaye Fiſher's life by ſending him a cardinal's 
hat, while matters were preparing for his trial; but in 
this he only gave Henry the ſatisfaction of bringing a 
cardinal to the block. The king afterwards ſet a price 
upon the head of cardinal Polus, or Pole, who had taken 
refuge at Rome, and inhumanly cauſed the mother of 
this prelate to be put to death by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, without the leaſt regard to her great age, or the 
royal ſtock from which ſhe was deſcended All this he 


did becauſe they refuted to acknowledge him as the Eng- 
liſh pope. 


The king having underſtood, that there was at that 


time in London a learned Sacramentarian, called Lam- 
bert, reſolved to have the glory of diſputing with him 
before a grand aſſembly, ſummoned for that purpoſe at 
Weſtminſter. The end of this diſputation was, that the 
king gave his antagoniſt his choice, either to be of his 
opinion, or to be hanged. Lambert nobly made choice 
of the latter, and the king had the mean cruelty to order 


him 
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him to be executed. The Engliſh bi who wer: 
ſtil] Catholics, though they had renounced the juriſdic- 
tion of the pope, were animated with ſuch a furiou 
zeal againſt the heretics, that when condemned 
any of them to be burnt, they granted days in. 
— to every perſon who brought wood to build 

e. 

All theſe maſſacres were carried on by acts of par. 
liament ; and this ſhew of juſtice, which is perhap; 
more deteſtable than the oppreſſive violence which de. 
files all laws, was in a great meaſure the means of pre. 
venting civil wars, There were inſurrections in ſome 
of the counties, but London, awed by its fears, re. 
mained y quiet. | 

Thus did Henry VIII. by his policy and ſeverity, 
render himſelf abſolute maſter of his people. His will 
became the ſole law of the kingdom; and thoſe nomi- 
nal laws by which they judged between ſubject and 
ſubject, were io impertect, that at that time a perſcn 
was ſentenced to death upon the depoſition of a ſingle 
witneſs; and it was not till the reign of Edward VI. 
that the Engliſh, following the example of other nati- 
ons, enacted as a law, that no perſon ſhould be con- 
demned without the depoſition of two witneſſes. 

Anna Bullen ftill enjoyed her triumph, under the 
protection of the king's authority. It is ſaid that he 
ruin was ſecretly plotted by ſome of the friends of 
Rome, who hoped, that if they could bring about 
ſeparation between, her and the king, the daughter of 
Catharine of Spain would ſucceed to the crown, and 
reſtore the religion which had been aboliſhed in favour 
of this rival. The king, who was lately become en- 
amoured of Jane Seymour, one of the queen's maids 
of honour, greedily received the reports brought him 
againſt his wife. He was violent in all his paſiions; 
and now, without bluſhing or heſitation, accuſed his 
conſort of adultery before the houſe of peers, The par- 

liament, which. at that time was only the 

1536 creature of the king's will, gave ſentence 
| againſt the queen; but upon ſuch flight cv: 
dence, that if a private perſon was to part with his wite 
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on no ſtronger conviction of her guilt, he would | 
for a very bad man. At the ſame time they — 4 
ed her brother to loſe his head on pretence of having 
committed inceſt with her, though without the leaft 
proof, T'wo other perſons were executed for having 
uſed ſome complimental expreſſions to her, which might 
be ſpoken to any woman, and which the moſt virtuous 
queen might hear, when, in a gaiety of humour, ſhe 
indulges the perſons about her in the freedom of con- 
verſation: and a muſician was hkewiſe hanged, who 
had been prevailed upon to depoſe in court that he had 
partaken of her private favours, and who was never 
contronted with The letter, which the unfortu- 
nate queen wrote to her huſband before ſhe went to the 

, is a ſtrong proof of her innocence and reſoluti- 
on: © Your majeity has ever loaded me with favours 
and dignities, Goo ſhe; from a private woman you 
raiſed me to the rank of a marchioneſs, from a mar- 
chioneſs to be a queen; and now from a queen, you 
are this day pleaſed to make me a faiut.” a word, 
Anna Bullen was ſent from a throne to a ſcaffold by the 
jealouſy of a buſband who had no longer any affection 
for her. She was not the only one of twenty crowned 
heads, who had met with a tragical end in England, 
but ſhe was the firſt who had fallen by the hands of the 
executioner. The tyrant (tor I can give him no other 
name] cauſed himſelf to be divorced from his wife he- 
fore he put her to death, and by that means declared 
his daughter Elizabeth a baſtard, as he had before ille- 
gitimated his firſt daughter Mary. 

The very next day after the queen's execution, he 
married Jane Seymour, who died the following year, 
after having brought him a ſon. | 

ſoon contratted a new marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, of whom he became 1539 
enamoured by a flatteriag picture, which the 
famous Hans Holbein had drawn for her. But when 
he ſaw her in perſon, he found her fo different from 
her picture, that in fix months after he reſolved upon a 
third divorce. To bring this about, he told his clergy, 
that he had never conſented in his heart to marry Anne 
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of Cleves. No one could have had the impudence t 
make uſe of ſuch a reaſon, without being very ſure, 
that thoſe to whom it was offered would be mean 
enough to allow its validity. The bounds of juſtice 
and ſhame had been long broken through, and the 
clergy and parliament made no ſcruple of granting him 
a ſentence of divorce; after which he married his fitth 
wife Catharine Howard, who was one of his own ſub- 
jets. Any other perſon than Henry would have been 
weary of continually expoſing the real or pretended infam; 
of his family; but he, on the contrary, being informed 

that the queen, before her marriage, had had 

1542 ſeveral gallants, ordered her to be beheaded 

for paſt faults, which ought not to have been 
remembered, and which, at the time of their commiſ. 
fion, did not merit fo ſevere a puniſhment. 

After being thus ſtained with the blood of two wives, 
and branded with the infamy of three divorcements, 
he cauſed a law to be paſſed, equally ſhameful, cruel, 
ridiculous, and impoſſible to be executed; which waz, 
that any perſon being privy to the gallantry of the 

geen, and not making the ſame known, ſhould incur 
. a penalties of high treaſon; and that every woman 
about to be married to a king of England, not being a 
virgin, is bound to declare the ſame under pain of the 
like puniſhment. | 

It was faid by way of j:| on this act (if there could 
be any jeſting in ſuch a court) that the king ought tv 
marry a widow ; which he accordingly did, in the per- 
ſan of Catharine Parr, his ſixtk wife, who was very 
near experiencing the fate of Anna Bullen and Cath: 
rine Howard ; not for any affair of gallantry, 
but for happening to differ ſometimes from 1543 
the king in matters of religion. 

Some princes who have changed the religion of thei: 
kingdoms have become cruel and tyrannical, from th: 
oppoſition and rebellion of their ſubjects: but Henry 


was cruel by nature, and a tyrant in his governmen:, 


his religion, and his family. Yet this man i 
died in his bed, and Henry VI. the moſt 1555 


ſwee 
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ſweet tem of all princes, was dethroned, impriſon- 
ed, and aſſaſſinated. 

This king's laſt illneſs furniſhes us with a ſingular 
inſtance of the power of the Engliſh laws, ſo long as 
they remain in force, and of the ſtrict obſervance which 
has im all times been paid to-the letter, rather than 
ſpirit of thoſe laws. No perſon dared to acquaint 
hwy with his approaching end, becauſe, a few years 
before, he had made the parliament a law, de- 
claring it high treaſon in any one who ſhould foretel 
the death of the king. This law, as cruel as it was 
abſurd, could not be founded on the pretence of the 
troubles arifing about the ſucceſſion, ſince the ſucceſſion 
had already been ſettled in favour of prince Edward; 
it was therefore only the effect of the tyrannical diſpo- 
fition of Henry VIII. his fear of death, and the general 
opinion which ftill prevailed concerning the art of 
knowing futurity. 


c H A P. CIV. 


Sequel of Affairs relating to Rx LIOIO in ExcLand. 


URING the reign of Edward VI. fon to Henry 
VIII. and Jane Seymour, the Engliſh were pro- 
teſtants, becauſe the ign and his counſel were 
ſuch, and becanſe the ſpirit of reformation had al 
begun to take root. The church of England was at 
that time partly Lutherans and partly Sacramentarians ; 
but no one was N. account Ak their belief, 
wo anabaptiſt women, w archb1 
— ag » _ 7 + wang inſiſted upon — 
burnt, not foreſeeing that he himſelf was one day to 


long time to give his aſſent to the condemnation of theſe 
poor wretches ; and when at length obliged to fign the 


was not ſufficient to ſhed tears on ſuch an occaſion, he 


4 aa adds But he was 
Vor. III. L then 
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undergo the ſame fate. The young king refuſed for a 


warrant for their death, he ſhed a flood of tears. It 
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then only fourteen years of age, and could not be ſup- 
poſed to have any ſteady reſolves either with reſpect to 
good or evil. 

Thoſe who at that time went under the denomina- 
tion of anabaptiſts in England are the anceſtors of the 
* quakers, whoſe religion has been the object of 

o much ridicule, while at the fame time we cannot 

forbear having an eſteem for their manners. Theſe 
anabaptiſtz differed widely in point of doctrine, and ti! 
more in conduct, from the German anabaptiſts, tha: 
uncivilized and brutal rabble, who, as we have already 
ſeen, carried the fury of wild fanaticiſm as far as it wa; 
poſſible for human nature to do, when left to itſelf. 
The Engliſh anabaptiſts had not yet any ſettled bod; 
of doctrine among them, as indeed no ſe@ raiſed from 
among the common people can have, till after a length 
of time ; but it is very extraordinary, that though they 
made a profeſſion of being Chriſtians, without the leat! 
pretence to any kind of philoſophy, they were in fac 
no other than deiſts; for they owned Jeſus Chriſt on!) 
as a man to whom God had been pleaſed to impart 2 
greater poi tion of pure knowledge, than to the reft of 
anankind who lived at the fame time. The moſt learn- 
ed of them affirmed, that the term Sow or Gov ſigni- 
fied no more with the Hebrews than a good, or virtu- 
ous man, as the ſon of Belial, or Satan, did a wicked 
man ; and that moſt of the tenets which have been taken 
from the —_— are philoſophic ſubtleties, which 
have been uſe of to cover plain and natural truths. 
They denied the hiſtory of the fall of man, the mylic- 
ry of the Holy Trinity, and conſequently that of the 
incarnation. They abſolutely rejected the baptiſm c. 
children, and conferred a new one upon adults; ſevc- 
ral of them even looked upon baptiſm as only an 014 
caſtern form of ablution adopted by the Jews, and at- 
terwards revived by John the Baptiſt, and which wa: 
never put in practice by Chriſt upon any of his apoſilcs. 
It was in this point that they principally reſembled the 
uakers who have come after them; and this diſlike t 

* baptiſm of children was the chief thing which pro- 
cured them the appellation of anabaptiſts. They per 
tende: 
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tended tõ adhere cloſely to the letter of the goſpel, and 
thought that dying for their ſet was dying for Chriſ- 
tianity ; and in this they differed eſſentially from the 
deifts, or God-worſhippers, who eſtabliſhed their pri- 
vate opinions more than ever in the midſt of fo many 
blic ſects. 
F"Theſe latter, who were more attached to Plato than 
Jeſus, and who were philoſophers rather than Chriſti- 
ans, being tired with the numberleſs and unhappy diſ- 
putes about religion, ſomewhat too raſhly rej both 
divine revelation, which they found too much pervert- 
ed by mankind, and human authority, which had been 
ſcill more abuſed. They ſpread themſelves throughout 
all Europe, and have encreaſed in a ſupriſing manner, 
without having formed themſelves ms 0s ſe& or 
ſociety, or having ever rebelled againft any er. 
This religion is the only one in the 2 
never had an aſſembly; very little has been written 


concerning it; it is eable, and has ſpread through 
every part without the help of communication. Form- 
ed originally of philoſop who, by following the 
light of nature only, without inſtructing each other, 


have wandered in an uniform manner; from them it 
f 


pread itſelf among the middling rank of people, who 
lead a life of eaſe conſequent upon a limited fortune, 
and has fince aſcended to the great in all countries, but 
ſeldom has come down to the common | youges: Eng- 
land is, of all other countries in the world, that where- 
in this religion, or rather philoſophy, has with time 
taken the deepeſt root, and ſpread the moſt univerſally. 
Here it has communicated itſelf even to the artificers 
and country people, and the inhabitants of this iſland 
are the only people who have begun to think for them- 
ſelves ; but the number of theſe country philoſophers is 
very inconſiderable, and will always continue ſo ; for 
hard labour and argumentation agree but ill together, 


and the common people in general neither make a 
good nor bad uſe of their underitandin 


Ss. 

A fatal atheiſm alſo began to ariſe in moſt places in 
Europe from theſe theological diviſions. It is ſaid that 
there were a greater NES RES bs ALY at that 

| 2 - time 
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time than elſewhere. The Italian philoſophers were 
not led into theſe exceſſes by the diſputes about doe. 
trine, but rather by thoſe i larities into which al. 
moſt all the conrts of Europe, and that of Rome like. 
wiſe, were fallen, In reading the Italian writings of 
thoſe times with attention, we may eive in fevera] 
of them, that the authors being too forcibly ftruck with 
the monſtrous exceſs of wickedneſs of which they ſpeak, 
refuſed to acknowledge a divine being who could per- 
mit ſuch crimes, thought in the ſame manner »: 
Lucretius did in times of the like wretched kind. Thi. 
pernicious opinion prevailed among the great both in 
ngland and France; but it was of ſhort duration in 
Mer 2 * 
end that it wi e any great progreſs: ſound 
— morality, and the intereſts of ſociety, have 
now in a manner exterminated it; but at that time it 
was kept alive by religious wars, when an enthuſiaſti 
cal multitude were led by atheiſtical chiefs. 

Edward VI. died in the midſt of theſe calamiton: 

times, and on his death bed declared hi: 

1553 couſin, lady Jane Grey, who was deſcende! 

from Henry VII. heireſs to his kingdom, in 

judice to his fiſter „ the daughter of Henry VIII. 
= Catharine of Spain. Jane was accordingly pro- 
claimed in London; but Mary's right, aſſiſted by a fac- 
tion, got the aſcendency after a flight conteſl 
Mary then confined her rival in the Tower, together 
with the princeſs Elizabeth, who afterwards had i» 
glorious a reign. 

Much more blood was ſpilt on the ſcaffold than in 
the field upon this occaſion. Jane Grey, her father, 
father-in-law, and huſband, were all condenmed to loi: 
their heads. This was the ſecond queen who had bect 
publicly executed in England. She was only ſeven 
teen years of age, and had been compelled to accer' 
the crown: every thing pleaded in her favour, an- 
Mary ought to have dreaded a too frequent example 
paſling from the throne to the ſcaffold ; but no conſi 
deration could ftop her. This princeſs was as cruel 3: 
Henry VIII. and as cool and deliberate in her barbs- 


ricies 
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cities as her father was raſh and fiery. In a word ſhe 
was a tyrant of another ſpecies. 

Wholly devoted to the communion of the church of 
Rome, and ftill ſmarting with. the ſenſe of the indig- 
nity put upon her mother, ſhe began by dint. of art and 
bribery, to get together a parliament of. catholics. 
The lords, who' moſt of them knew no other religion 
than that of their ſovereign, were caſily won; and the 
ſame thing now happened in regard to religion which 
we have already ſeen happen in political matters, during 
the wars between the factions of the white and red roſe. 
The parliament then alternately paſſed ſentence againſt 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. In the reign of 
Henry VII. they perſecuted the proteſtants ; while 
Edward VI. was on the throne, they protected and 
encouraged them, and at Mary's command they con- 
demned them to the ſtake. It has been frequently aſk- 
ed, why this dreadful puniſhment by fire is inflicted by 
Chriſtians on thoſe who happen to think differently 
from the eſtabliſhed church, while the moſt atrocious 
crimes meet with a milder death ? Biſhop Burnet gives 
us this reaſon ; that as it was the general belief that all 
heretics were condemned to be everlaſtingly burning in 
hell, tho” their bodies did not go thither before the re- 
ſurrection, they thought to imitate the divine juſtice by 
delivering their bodies to the flames in this world. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
nad aſſiſted Henry VIII. in his firſt divorce, 1553 
was condemned to this. horrid death, not fo 
much for having been the inſtrument of that act, as for 
being a proteſtant. This prelate was weak enough to 
abjure his opinion: and Mary had the pleaſure of ſend- 
ing him to the ſtake, after having brought infamy upon 
his character ; but he reſumed his courage in the midſt 
of the flames, declared that he died a proteitant, and 
did that in reality which we find only written, and that 
perhaps fictitiouſly, of Mutius Scævola. He thruſt. 
into the flames that hand which had figned his abjura- 
tion, and held it there till it was quite conſumed ; then 
ſunk down into the fire and expired: an action to the 
tall as intrepid, and infinitely more praiſe-worthy than 

| 3 that 
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that which is attributed to Mutius. The Engliſhma; 


puniſhed himſelf tor that which he thought a weakneſß — 
in him, whereas the Roman did it only becauſe he had T 
failed in an intended aſſaſſination. * 
It is ſaid that about eight hundred perſons were bam il lar 
curing Mary's reign. One woman, who was big with "vs 
child, was delivered in the flames, and ſome of the in 
ſpectators being moved with compaſſion, ſnatched the — 
infant out of the fire, which the catholic judge ordered 2 
to be caſt back again. In reading chest abominable = 1 


deeds, we can hardly think that we were born in a 
ſociety of men, but rather amongſt thoſe beings which 
are repreſented to us in the midſt of a gulph of torment;, 
— in eager expectation to hurry mankind into 


Among all thoſe whom Mary's cruelty condemned 
to be burnt alive, not one was accuſed of rebellion 
againſt their lawful ſovereign; they all ſuffered for 
| religion : and while Jews were allowed to exerciſe their 
religion without interruption, and even indulged with 
privileges, Chriſtians conſigned their Fellow-chriſtians 
to the moſt ſhocking death, only for differing from them 
2 f but deſpiſed by her 
Mary died in 
— 2 ects, 
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1559 huſband Philip IL and her own ſubjects, who 

ſtill upbraid her with the loſs of is, and 

W ever be held in deteſtation by all 
who are not of a perſecuting ſoul. 


To catholic Mary ſucceeded the proteſtant queen 
Elizabeth. The parliament now became proteſtant 
| again, together with the whole nation, which has ever 
| ſince continued ſo. Religion was now fixed on a folic 
| foundation; and the liturgy, which had been firſt begun 
in the reign of Edward VI. was eſtabliſhed under the - 
ſame form as it now ſubſiſts. The religion of the church 
of England conſiſts, in general, of the Romiſh form ot - 


church government, with ſome fewer ceremonies than f 
are uſed by the catholics, and ſome more than are prac it 
tiſed by the Lutherans. - It allows confeſſion without 8 
enjoining it, and holds that God is in the Euchariſt, l 


though without tranſubſtantiation. It was neceſſary in 
politics, 
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politics, that the crown ſhould retain the ſupremacy : 
accordingly a woman became the head of the church. 
This woman had more underſtanding, and a better 
mind than either her father Henry VIII. or her ſiſter 
Mary. She avoided perſecution as a they 
had encouraged it. ving perceived at her com- 
ing to the crown, that the preachers of both parties 
were the trumpets of diſcord in their pulpits, ſhe iſſued 
an ordinance torbidding all preaching for the ſpace of 
fix months, without an ex licence figned by herſelf, 
in order to prepare the way for a general harmony. 
This new precaution kept thoſe within bounds who- 
thought they had a right, and might poſhbly have the 
power of ſtirring up the people. No one ſuffered per- 
ſecution, or was even called to account on the ſcore of 
belief; but thoſe who ated againſt law, or raiſed com- 
motions in the ſtate, were ſeverely dealt with, accord- 
ing to law, The great principle which was ſo long 
miſtaken by mankind, was now firmly eſtabliſned in all 
minds in England, that it is the province of God alone 


to judge the hearts of theſe who fend him, and of 


men to thoſe who rebe] againſt a government 
eſtabliſhed by men. You will, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, find what you ought to think of Elizabeth, 
and eſpecially what idea you ought to form concerning 


CHI A P. OCXFL 


Of Reticion in SCOTLAND. 


HE troubles which befel religion in Scotland 
were reflected back upon it from England. It 
was about the year 1559, that certais Calviniſts firſt in- 
linuated themſelves into the favour of the people, whom 
it is always neceſſary to gain in the firſt place. They 
are open and artleſs, and of their own ccord take the 
bridle that is held out to them, till ſome powerful per- 
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fon comes, who ſeizes it and guides them as is moſt fc; 
his own advantage. 

The catholic biſhops were preſently ready to condemy 
the few heretics who firſt appeared in the kingdom, 0 
the flames; for this inhuman praftice was as common 
in thoſe days in Europe as it now is to hang a thief. 

There happened at that time in Scotland what muſ: 
neceflarily happen in every country where there are the 
leaſt remains of liberty. The ſufferings of an old prieſt, 
whom the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had condemned 
to be burnt, made a number of proſelytes; and theſo 

making ufe of their liberty, boldly circulated 

1559 their new tenets, and oppoſed the archbiſhop 

in his cruelties. Several of the Scotch nobi- 
lity ated, during the minority of Mary Stewart, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of France did afterward: 
during the minority of Charles IX. By their ambiti- 
on they added freſh fuel to the flames which had been 
lighted up by religion, and much blood was ſpilt, as it 
had been in other places on the like occaſion. It would 
have been much better for the Scotch, who were then 
the and moſt indolent le in Europe, to have 
applied themſelves by do as induſtry to till their 
barren and ungrateful foil, or at leaſt to have procured 
that ſubſiſtance they ſtood in need of by fiſhing, than to 
have drenched their miſerable country in blood for 
foreign opinions, and the intereſt of a few ambitious 
men among them; but they added this new misfortune 
to that of their natural indigence. 
The queen regent, mother to Mary Stewart, 

1559 thought to ſtifle the reformed religion in it; 

infancy, by ſending for troops over from 
France; but by this very ſtep ſhe confirmed the change 
ſhe propoſed to prevent. The partiament of Scotland, 
fired with indignation to fee their country filled with 
foreign troops, obliged the regent to ſend them home, 
ſuppreſſed the Romiſh religion, and eſtabliſhed the Ge- 
nevan confeſſion of faith throughout the kingdom. 

Mary Stewart, who was widow to the French king 
Francis II. was a princeſs of weak talents, and ſeemed 
born only for love and gallantry: being obliged by 


Catharine 
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Catharine de Medicis, who feared her beauty, to quit 
France and return to Scotland, ſhe found only a wretch- 
ed kingdom, rent in pieces by fanaticiſm, You will fee 
in what manner ſhe added to the miſeries of her country 
by her own follies. 

Calviniſm has at length gained the entire aſcendency 
in Scotland, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Ro- 
: miſh biſhops then, and the biſhops of the church of 

England fince. Ir is now almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed in 
| France; at leaſt it is no longer tolerated there, Thus, 
ſince the fixteenth century, there has been one con- 
tinued chain of revolutions in Scotland, England, Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, Denmark, and France. 


1 


c H A P. CXVII 


Of REticiown in France, during the Reign of 
Francis I. and his Succeffors. 


HE French were, ever fince the time of Charles 
VII. looked upon at Rome as ſchiſmatics, on ac- 
count of the pragmatic ſanction made at Bourges, con- 
formable to the council of Baſil, which had ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed the papal power. The chief object of 
this pragmatic ſanction was the cuſtom of elections 
among the clergy, a cuſtom, which, in better times, 
had tended to the encouragement of virtue and. ſound 
doctrine, but had likewiſe proved the cauſe of num- 
berleſs diſputes. It was very pleaſing to the people on 
theſe two accounts :. to.rigid minds it had the appear- 
ance of the remains of the primitive church, the 
univerſities found in it a recompence for their labours. 
The popes, however, — that this prag- 
matic ſanction had ſuppreſſed the annates and other 
exactions of the ſee of Rome, ſtill continued to receive 
them. We are informed by Fromentau, that in the 
ſeventeen years reign of Lewis XII. the s had raiſed, 
in the dioceſe of Paris alone, the exorbitant ſum of 
| L 5 three 
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three millions three hundred thouſand livres of the cur. 
rent coin of thoſe times. 
When Francis I. in the year 1515, engaged in his 
Italian expeditions which were in the beginning as glo- 
rious as thoſe of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. and in 
the end proved ſtill more unfortunate ; pope Leo X. 
who at firſt oppoſed him, ſtood afterwards in need of 
kis aſſiſtance, and became likewiſe neceſſary to him. 
Chancellor Duprat, who was afterwards 
1515 made cardinal, in conjunction with pope 
Leo's miniſters drew up that famous concor- 
date, by which, as it was ſaid, the king and his holi- 
neſs gave each other what neither of them had a right 
to. The king obtained the nomination of vacant bene- 
fices, and, by a private article, the firſt year's revenue 
was given to the pope, in conſideration of his relin- 
quiſhing his right of mandates, reſervations, reverſions, 
and foreſtalments, rights which the ſee of Rome had 
for a long time challenged. The pope, immediately 
aſter the ſigning the concordate, publiſhed a bull, in 
which he reicrved the annates ts his own uſe. On this 
occaſion the univerſity of Paris, which by this bull was 
deprived of one of its rights, aſſumed a privilege, which 
even an Engliſh parliament would not venture to pre- 
tend to, and publiſhed an ordinance prohibiting the 
printing of the king's concordate, or paying any obe- 
dience to it. And yet the univerfities were not ill uſed 
by this agreement between the king and the pope, 
ſince the third part of the benefices in the kingdom were 
left in their diſpoſal, with a right of ſuing for them 
during four months of the year, viz. January, April, 
July, and October, which were called the graduates 
months, | 
The clergy, eſpecially thoſe of the colleges, who 
were deprived of the right of nominating their biſhops, 
murmured at it; but they were ſoon pacified by the 
hopes of obtaining benefices from the court. The par- 
liament, who had no favours to expect from the court, 
maintained with unſhaken firmneſs the ancient cuſtoms 
and liberties of the Gallican church, of which it was 
the defender, and reſpectfully oppoſed ſeveral letters of 


juſhon; 
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juſſion ; and, when at length compelled to regiſter the 
concordate, entered a ome proteſt that it was only 
done in obedience to the king's repeated commands. 

But while the parliaments were thus remonſtrating, 
and the univerſities complaining againſt this concordate 
they ſeemed to have forgot an eſſential ſervice which 
Francis I. had done the nation by granting the annates 
to the pope. They had before his time been paid after 
an exorbitant rate, in the ſame manner as in England, 
and he lefſened them. At preſent they do not amount 
to above four hundred thouſand franks, one year with 
another, and theſe are gained again in trade; but at 
length it became the cry of the whole nation to pay no 
annates at all to Rome. 

The firſt years ſucceeding the concordate proved very 
troubleſome times in ſeveral dioceſes ; when the king. 
named one biſhop,, the cannons named another, and 
the parliament, in virtue of the writs of error, always- 
decided in favour of the clergy. Thefe diſputes would 
have occaſioned civil wars in the time of the feudal 
government.. At length Francis took from the parlia- 
ment the eognizance of affairs relating to biſhoprics 
and abbeys, and transferred it to the great council of the 
kingdom. In time every thing became quiet, and the 
people were as much accuſtomed to the concordate, as 
if it had always ſubſiſted; and the complaints of the 
parliament ceaſed entirely, when ia 1558 the king 
obtained of pope Paul III. an indulto in behalf of the 
chancellors and members of the parliament, empow- 
ering them to do that in a leſs degree which the king 
does in a greater, namely, to confer benefices during 
their lives; and the matters of. requeſts had the ſame - 

ivil 
"I all this affair, which occaſioned fo much uneaſi- 
neſs to Francis I. it was abſolutely neceſſary for him 
to make himſelf obeyed, if he was defirous that Leo X. 
ſhould fulfil his political engagements with him, and 
aſſiſt him in recovering the duchy of Milan. | 

It may eaſily be perceived, that the intimate connec- 
tion which ſubſiſted between them at that time, would 
not permit the king to let a religion he formed in his 

| kingdom, 
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kingdom, which was repugnant to the intereſts of the 
papal fee. The council was of opinion, that every in- 
novation in religion brought after it innovations in the 
ſtate. Politicians ſometimes deceive themſelves by 
judging from an example which ftrikes them. The 
council was right, if it had in view the troubles occa- 
ſioned in Germany, which it helped to foment itſelf; 
and perhaps might on the other hand be wrong, if it 
conſidered the eaſe with which the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark had eſtabliſhed the Lutheran religion in 
their dominions. It might have looked farther back, 
and ſeen more ſtriking inſtances. The true religion had 
been introduced almoſt every where without any civil 
wars; in the Roman empire by an edict of Conſtan- 
tine's, in France by the will of king Clovis, in England 
by the example of a petty king of Kent, named Erhel- 
bert, and in Poland and Hungary from the like cauſes. 
It was not much more than a century ſince the firſt o. 
the ſagellonian race, who reigned in Poland, had em- 


braced Chriſtianity, and made all Lithuania and Samo- 


gitia do the ſame, without the antient Gepides having 
once murmured. And though the Saxons had been 
1 in torrents of blood by Charlemagne, it wa: 
only becauſe he wanted to ſubject, and not inſtruct 
them. If they had caſt an eye on the whole continen: 
of Aſia, they would have ſeen a number of Mahometan 
ſtates peopled with both Chriſtians and idolaters, whe 
lived in harmony together ; a number of different religi- 
ons eſtabliſhed in India, China, and other places, with- 
out the force of arms; and if they had recurred to the 
firſt ages, they would have ftill met with the fame ex 
amples. It is not that a new religion is dangerous or 
bloody in itſelf, but as the ambition of the great makes 
uſe of ſuch religion to attack the eſtabliſhed authority. 
Thus ſor inftance, the Lutheran princes of Germany 
took up arms againſt the emperor, who was ziming a: 
their Earactien; but Francis I. and Henry II. han 
princes nor nobles in their dominions, whom they ha 
reaſon to ſtand in fear of. s 

The court, which became divided under the ſucceed- 


ing unhappy minorities, was perfectly united in its 


obedience 
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obedience to Francis I. Accordingly this prince only 
ſuffered the heretics to be perſecuted, without being the 
author of their perſecution himſelf. The biſhops and the 
parliament lighted the fires, and he did not extinguiſh 
them. | 

He was very indifferent-about religion himſelf ; he 

made alliances with the proteſtants of Germany, and 
even with the Mahometants, to oppoſe Charles V. and 
when his allies the Lutheran princes of Germany, accuſ- 
ed him with having put their brethren in France to 
death, who had been guilty of no diſturbances in that 
kingdom, he threw the whole blame upon the common 
judges. 
We have ſeen what horrible cruelties were exercifed 
by the judges in England, under Henry VIII. and queen 
Mary. The French who are eſteemed a more humane 
people, far ſurpaſſed them in the barbarities they com - 
mitted under the name of religion and juſtice. 

It is neceſſary to know, that in the twelfth century one 
Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, whoſe devotion 
and errors are faid to have given rife to the ſect of the 
Vaudois, or Waldenſes, having retired with ſome few 
poor people, whom he maintained by his charity, into 
the uncultivated and deſert vallies which lie between 
Provence and Dauphiny, he officiated as father and pon- 
tiff to them; and inſtructed them in the tenets of his 
ſe, which in ſeveral points reſembled that of the Al- 
bigenſes, of Wickliff, John Hus, Luther, and Zuinglius. 
Theſe men, who lived a long time unknown to the reſt 
of the world, employed themſelves in tilling the barren 
lands they inhabited, and, by incredible labour, made 
them fit for corn and paſture ; which plainly ſhews how 
much we deſerve to be accuſed of negligence, if there 
remain any uncultivated lands in France. They pur- 
chaſed ſome inheritances in Cens and the parts adjacent, 
and by their induſtry gained a comfortable ſupport for 
themſelves, and enriched their lords, who never found 
the leaſt reaſon to complain of them, In the ſpace of 
two hundred and fifty years, their numbers increaſed to 
near eighteen thouſand ſouls. They peopled thirty vil- 
lages, excluſive of hamlets, and all this by the work of 

their 
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their own hands. There were no prieſts amongſt them; Th 
no diſputes about worſhip, no law-ſuits, but decided all if © OP 
their differences amongſt themſelves. Thoſe who went — 
into the neighbouring cities, knew that there were ſuch pores 
things as a maſs, or biſhops. They worſhipped God ir _ 
their own jargon, and their aſſiduous — rendered poſe 
their lives innocent. They lived in this happy and 
tranquil ſtate for upwards of two centuries, which is to 
be attributed to their neighbours having been wearied 
out by the war againſt the Albigenſes. When the hu- 
man mind has been for a long ſucceſſion of time hurried 
away to the laſt exceſs of rage and fury, it ſoftens at 
length into forbearance and indifference : this may alike 
be obſerved in every individual, and in whole nations. 
Theſe Vaudois were in the enjoyment of this peaceful 
calm when the reformers Ts and Geneva 
learned that they had brethren in wp parts; and im- 
mediately ſent miniſters among them, for ſo they called 
the curates of the proteſtant churches : and now the 
Vaudois came to be too well known. By the new 
ediQ againſt heretics they were condemned to the flames; 
2 the parliament of Provence, in 1540, denounced 
puniſhment againſt nineteen of the principal inha- 
rad. of; the — of Merindol at the ſame time or- 
dering their wcods to be deſtroyed and their houſes raz- 
ed to the ground. The Vaudois, ſtruck with conſter- 
nation, ſent a deputation to cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of 
Carpentras, who was then at his 8 This illuf- 
trious ſage, who was a true philoſopher, as being a hu- 
mane man, received them with "and interceded 
in their behalf; upon which Langeai, the commandant 
in Piedmont, Won to the execution, and Francis I. 
granted them 4 — on condition they would ab- 
jure their errors ; they could not be brought to re- 
nounce 2 reli 2 — from their aut 
mfancy. Their obftinacy exaſperated „ — 
Provence, which was com Kot 
and John Meynier d „ee 
dent, —— © a violent than the red, continued che 
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The Vaudois at length revolted ; this exaſperated 
F Oppede to ſuch a degree, that he repreſented their 
fault in the blackeſt light to the king, and procured his 
permiſſion to put the ſentence in execution, after it had 
been ſuſpended for upwards of five years. For this pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary to have troops, which were accord- 
ingly ſent for by d'Oppede and Guerin the advocate 
general. It was very clear that theſe poor people, 
whom the famous orator Maimbourg calls a rebellious 
mob, though they were ſomewhat too obſtinate in ad- 
hering to their opinion, were not in the leaſt dif 
to revolt, ſince they did not offer to defend themſelves, 
but fled on all fides, crying out for mercy ; while the 
eld men, women, and children, who could not fly fo faſt 
- "fy were butchered without mercy by the ſol - 

D'Oppede and Guerin flew from village to village, 
killing all they met, burning their houfes and granaries, 
and deſtroying all the ſtanding corn and trees, and pur- 
ſued the flying inhabitants by the light of the flames. 
There remained about ſixty men and thirty women in 
the . walled town of Cabrieres, who yielded upon pro- 
miſe of having their lives ſpared ; but as ſoon as they 
ſurrendered themſelves, they were all put to the ſword : 
ſome women, who had taken refuge in a neighbouring 
church, were by d' Oppede's orders d from thence, 
and ſhut up in a barn, which was ſet on fire. Two and 
———_——— a. and after the 
flames were extingui the country, which before 
wore the face of plenty, and was ſo well inhabited, ap- 
— gran in which nothing was to be ſeen 

dead bodies. The few who eſcaped took refuge 
about Piedmont. Francis I. was ſtruck with horror on 


hearing of theſe cruelties. - The ſentence, which he had 


permitted to be executed, mentioned the death only of 
nineteen heretics, and d Oppede and Guerin had cauſed 
thouſands to be maflacred. The king, on his death-bed, 
recommended to his fon to fee juſtice done on the au- 
r 
committed by any civil magiſtrates. b 
Accordingly 
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Accordingly Henry II. gave his conſent for the lord 
who had been ruined by the deſtruction of theſe vi]. 
lages, and the butchery of their people, to bring thei: 
complaints before the parliament of Paris. When the 
trial came on, d' Oppede had ſufficient intereſt to get 
himſelf cleared, by throwing the whole blame upon the 
advocate general Guerin, whoſe ſingle life was the only 
atonement made for the blood of ſo many hundreds. 

Theſe executions however did not ſtop the progreſs of 
Calviniſm ; one employed fire and faggot, and the 
other diverted themſelves with finging Marot's verſion of 
the pſalms to ridiculous tunes, agreeable to the genius of 
the French nation, which is at all times light, and ſome- 
times very cruel. queen of Navarre, and fil. 
ter to Francis I. and all hercourt, were Calviniſts, as was 
one half of the king's court. What had firſt begun a- 
mong the common le had now communicated itielf 
to the great, as is almoſt always the caſe. They preach- 
ed in private, and they diſputed publicly; and theſe 
diſputes, about which no one at preſent either in court 
or city gives himſelf any concern, becauſe they are now 
grown old, exaſperated all minds at that time, becauſe 
they were new. Even in the parliament of Paris itſelf, 
there were ſome members who were well-wiſhers to 
what was called the reformed religion. This aſſembly 
was always oppoſing the pretenſions of the church of 
Rome, which this new hereſy likewiſe aimed at over- 
throwing and the auſtere and republican ſpirit of ſome 
of the counſelors, led them to favour a dd, which, by 
the ſeverity of its tenets, condemned the debaucheries of 
the court. Henry II. being diſpleaſed with the conduct 

of ſeveral of the members of this venerable 

1554 body, eame one day upon them unexpectedly 

in the great hall where they were fitting, at 

the very time that they were deliberating upon methods 
for moderating the perſecution againſt the Huguenots, 
and ordered five counſellors to be put under arreſt, One 
of theſe, named Anne dw Bourg, who had ſpoken with 
the moit freedom, his confeſſion of faith in the 
Baſtile, which was found to agree in many articles with 
that of the Calviniſts and Lutherans. There was at this 
| time 
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time an inquiſitor in France, though the office of the in- 
uiſition itſelf, which has been always held in horror by 
the French, was not eſtabliſhed. This inquiſitor, whoſe 
name was Mouchi, together with the biſhop of Paris and 
the commiſſaries of the parliament, tried and condemn- 
ed du Bourg, notwithſtanding the old eftabliſhed law, 
by which a member of parliament could only be tried by 
the courts of parliament aflembled ; alaw which has al- 
ways ſubſiſted, been always claimed, and almoſt always 
proved uſeleſs; for nothing is more common in the 
hiſtory of France, than to find members of the parlia- 
ment tried by other courts. Anne du Bourg then was 
executed in the reign of Francis II. The car- 
dinal of Lorrain, who governed the ftare with 1559 
a high hand, was reſolved upon his death ; and 
this prieſt and magiſtrate was hanged, and his body after- 
wards burnt in the place of the Greve. He was of a 
diſpoſition rather too inflexible, but was an upright 
J and a man of _ virtue. 

Martyrs make proſelytes. The ſufferings of ſuch a 
man gained more converts to the reformed religion than 
all the writings of Calvin. A fixth partof the kingdom 
of France were Calviniſts under Francis II. as one third 
of Germany at leaſt were Lutherans under the emperor 
Charles V. | 

There was then only one choice left, which was, to 
follow the example of Charles V. who concluded his 


many wars by allowing his ſubjects liberty of conſcience, 


or that of queen Elizabeth, who, while ſhe protected the 


eſtabliſhed religion, left every one to worſhip God agree - 


able to his own principles, provided due obedience was 
paid to the laws of the kingdom. 

This is the practice at preſent in almoſt all thoſe coun- 
tries which were formerly laid waſte by religious wars ; 
a long and fatal experience having ſhewn it to be the 
moſt ſalutary method of governing. 


But this method cannot be adopted unleſs the laws 


are firmly eſtabliſhed, and the rage of faction has ſubſid- 
ed. France was continually a prey to the moſt bloody 
factions, from the time of Francis II. till the glorious 
reign of Henry the Great. In theſe diſaſtrous _ 
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the laws were little known, and the fanatic ſpirit which 
ſurvived the furies of war, brought this monarch to an 
untimely end in the midſt of profound peace, by the 
hand of a madman and a fool, who had made his eſcape 
from a cloiſter. 

Having thus acquired a competent idea of the ſtate of 
religion in Europe during the fixteenth century, it now 
remains to ſay ſomething concerning the religious orders 
which oppoſed the new opinions, and of the inquiſition, 
which — to exterminate all the proteſtants. 


C HAP. CXVIIL. 
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2 monaſtic life, which has done ſo much 
good and ſo much harm in the world, which bas 
been one of the mai of the papal power, and 
which gave birth to the 

power in one half of Europe, merits our particular at- 
tention. 

Ir has been believed by and 
others, that the ſeveral bodies of church militia, together 
with their 1 living, occu ions, 
and rules, as ſo many 


devoted to the ſervice of the holy ſee, in all the 
Rates of Chriſtendom, It is certain that the popes have 
often made uſe of them, but they did not invent them. 
In the carlieſt ages of antiquity, there were among 
the eaſtern people certain men, who withdrew them- 
ſclves from the world to live together in retirement. 
The Perſians, Indians, and Egyptians eſpecially, had 
ſeveral communities of Cenobites, or monks indepen- 
dent of thoſe who were dedicated to the ſervice of the 
: —_—_— the Grecksand Romans there were _w 
eir eges of prieſts were particularly ſet apart for 
the ſervice of their temples, — — = 
ly unknown to theſe people. The Jews had their Eſſe- 


nian“ 
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nians and 'Therapeuſts. The Chriſtians have imitated 
them. 

St. Baſil “, in the beginning of the fourth century, 
inſtituted his order in a barbarous ince, on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea ; and his rules were followed by 
all the eaſtern monks. He invented the three vows, to 
which all the recluſe ſubmitted. St. Benedict +, or St. 
Bennet, eſtabliſhed his order in the fixth century, and 
was the partriarch of the weſtern monks. 

It was for a long time a conſolation to mankind to 
find aſylums open for the reception of thoſe who were 
defirous of flying from the oppreflive government of the 
Goths and Vandals. Almoſt every one who was not 
lord of a caſtle was then a flave ; the tranquillity of a 
eloiſter afforded a happy retreat from tyranny and war. 


He 


year 
and 
contracted frien 
—— 2 


and Lydia, 
as for po. p 

i his brothers and ſeveral friends, he compoſed 
the rules of an order, and was the firſt inftitutor of a monaſtic life 
in that country. In the he was elected biſhop of Cæſarea, 
and perſecuted by the emperor Valens, becauſe he would not commu- 
nicate with Eudoxus, and embrace the doctrine of the Arians. He 
had many diſputes about Arianiſm and the nature of the Hypoſtafis, 
campoſed a variety of works, and was, of all the Greek fathers, the 
moſt pure, ſublime, and elegant writer. 

St. Benedict was born about the latter end of the fifth century, 
in the duchy of Spoleto in Italy, and ſtudied at Rome. At the age 
of ſeventeen he retired to the deſert of Sublaco, at the diftance of 
forty miles from that city, and lived three years in a frightful ca- 
vern, He was afterwards elected abbot of a neighbouring monaſ- 
tery, but being diſguſted with the manners of the monks, he once 
more retired to ſolitude, where he was in a little time joined by 
ſuch a number of diſciples, that he built twelve monaſteries. Un- 
derftanding there was a temple of Apollo on Monte Caffino, he went 
thither, converted the inhabitants, demoliſhed the idol, built two 
chapels on the mountain, and laid the foundation of the famous 
monaſtery of Monte Caſſino. There he compoſed his rule, and 


founded the order of the Benedictines, who in a little time ſpread 
themſelves all over Europe. n 
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By the feudal laws of the Weſt indeed a ſlave could not 
be admitted a monk without the conſent of his lord, but 
the conveyts had a method of cluding this law. The 
ſmall remains of learning left among the barbarians were 
preſerved in theſe convents. The Benedictine monks: 
tranſcribed ſeveral books, and by degrees many uſeful 
inventions aroſe from the cloiſters. Moreover, theſe re- 
ligious communities employed themſelves in cultivating 
the land, and finging the praiſes of the Deity ; they lived 
a life of — they were hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and 
by their examples, in ſome meaſure helped to ſoften the 
ferocity of thoſe barbarous times ; but a complaint was 
ſoon made, that riches had corrupted what virtue had 
inſtituted ; a reformation then became neceſſary. Eve- 
ry age produced men in all countries, who, animated by 

example of St. Bennet, were deſirous of becoming 
founders of new congregations. 

The ſpirit of ambition is almoſt always re 7 OY 
with enthuſiaſm, and imperceptibly mingles itſelf with 
the moſt rigid devotion. who entered into the an- 
tient order of St. Bennet became a ſubject; but he who 


founded a new inſtitution raiſed to himſelf an empire. 


From hence aroſe the multitude of clerks, canons-regu- 
lar, and religious of both ſexes. . Every one who at- 
tempted to found a new order was well received by the 
popes, becauſe they all became immediately ſubje to 
the holy ſee, by throwing off as much as poſſible all 
ſubjection to their biſhops. Moſt of theſe orders have 
generals reſiding at Rome, as in the centre of Chriſten- 
dom, who from this capital diſpatch the orders they re- 
ceive from the pontiff to all corners of the world. 

In the beginning of the fixteenth century, almoſt all 
the ſtates of Chriſtendom were over-run * men, who 
were become aliens in their own country and ſubjects of 
the pope. Another great abuſe, was that theſe immenſe 
families encreaſed at the nce of the human ſpecies. 
It is a certain truth, that before convents were ſuppreſſ- 
ed in one half of Europe, they contained upwards of 
five hundred thouſand perſons. The country-places 
were depopulated, the ſettlements in the new world were 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and the ſcourge of war daily de- 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed a number of valuable lives. As it is the buſineſs 
of every wiſe ruler to encourage the increaſe of his ſub- 
jects, it is doubtleſs acting contrary to that noble princi- 
ple to countenance ſuch a multitude of people of both 
ſexes, who are loſt to a ſtate, and who bind themſelves 
by oath to do all in their power for the deſtruction of 
the human ſpecies. It were to be wiſhed, that ſome 
retreat was appointed for old age; but this ſo neceſſary 
inſtitution is almoſt the only one which has not been 
attended to. Our cloiſters are filled with thoſe who are 
hardly arrived at the age of maturity, and who are al- 
lowed to part with their liberty for ever, at a time when, 
in other nations, they are not permitted to have the diſ- 
poſal of their own fortunes. 

It cannot be denied that the convents have produccd 
many inſtances of ſhining virtues. There are few mo- 
naſteries which do not contain ſome noble minds, who 
do honour to human nature. 'Too many writers have 
taken a malicious pleaſure in enumerating the diſſolute 
manners and vices which have ſometimes ſullied the puri- 
ty of theſe aſylums of devotion. It is certain that the 
ſecular ſtate abounds with many more inſtances of vice, 
and that the greateſt crimes have not been committed in 
monaſteries alone; but they are more remarkable there 
on account of their evident contradiction to the eſta- 
bliſhed rules. No ſtate can have been always free from im- 
puriries; therefore we ſhould here conſider only the gene- 
ral good of ſociety, and in this light we cannot but la- 
ment that ſo many noble talents have been buried, and 
ſo many virtues loſt in retirement, Which might have 
been uſcful to the world. The ſmall number of con- 
vents at the beginning did great ſervice. A few in pro- 

ion to each ſtate would have been truly reſpectable; 
mg being over multiplied, they fell into contempt, 
inſomuch, that the prieſts who were at firſt equal with 
the biſhops, are now in compariſon to them the ſame as 
the common people are to princes. 

In this great multitude of religious orders the Bene- 
dictines always held the firſt rank. Wholly taken up 
with their power and riches, they took no part in the 
ſcholaſtic diſputes of the ſixteenth century, and looked 


upon 
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the reſt of the monks as the old nobility do upon 
new. The monks of Cluni, Citeaux, Clervaux, 
ſeveral others, were branches of the original ſtock 
pear wealth. The rich abbeys of Ger 
a ri $ . 

— in the reſpective ſtates, without in- 
in controverſy; and the Benedictines of 
then employed their leiſure hours in 
enquiries, by which they have ſince gain- 
The Carmelites, who were tranſplanted into Europe 

from the Holy Land, in the fifth century, deſired no 
more than to have it acknowledged that Elias was their 


They led a life 

general tumults which dil- 
world, 
knew 


lar. He was afterwards forced to accept the archbiſhopric of 


urg, and thither tranſlated his cations, whoſe auſtere life 
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in the world, by which they were ſo much the more 
valuable. 

The Franciſcans, or Cordeliers, were the moſt nu- 
merous and ftirring of any of the other orders. Francis 
d Aſſiſi , who firſt founded this order in the year 120, 
was eſteemed by them as a man ſuperior to all the reſt 
of human kind. They compared him to Chriſt him- 
ſelf, and pretended that he performed many more mi- 
racles. He performed no inconſiderable one indeed in 
having founded this great order, which mcreaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that, at a general chapter, which he 
held during his life-time at Aſſiſi, in the year 1219, he 
ſaw five thouſand deputies from the convents of his in- 
ſituation. And at this time, notwithſtanding the pro- 
digious number of convents which have been taken 
from them the proteſtants they- have ſtill ſeven 
thouſand houtes for monks under different denominati- 
ons, and above nine hundred convents for women. In 
ſome of their late chapters, they reckoned about one 
hundred and fifteen thouſand men, and twenty-nine 
thouſand women; an intolerable nuſance in countries 
where there is an evident decreaſe of the human ſpecies. 

Theſe men were violent in all their purſuits. They 
were preachers, divines, miſſionaries, mendicants, and 
ſpies. They traverſed the globe trom. one end to the 
other, and were every where at open enmity with the 
- Dominicans. Their chief theological diſpute with 

theſe latter is concerning the birth of Chriſt's mother. 
The Dominicans affirm, that ſhe was ſubject to the 
power of the devil, like the reit of mankind ; and the 


aſtoniſhed the canons of that ſee, and had well nigh excite! a re- 
bellion againſt their founder, | 

+ He was a native of Aſſiß in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, and bred 
up to buſineſs ; but he renounced all property, made profeſſion of 
ev lical poverty, retired to the woods, and ſubjected himſelf to 
ſuch hideous mortifications, that his countrymen looked upon him 
as a hunatic : his father brought him back to his houſe and con- 
fined him; but finding him averſe to any temporal employment, 
he carried him before the biſhop, and there Francis ſtript himſelf 
naked, He founded his order in the year 1206, IR whole 
tenour of his conduct appears to have been a mi C i 


* 
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Cordeliers inſiſt, that ſhe was wholly exempt from 
original fin. The Dominicans reſt their opinion on 
that of St. Thomas ®; and the Franciſcans hold their 
tenets to be the ſame with thoſe of John Duns , a 
Scotchman, improperly called Scotus, and known to 
his cotemporaries by the title of the Subtile Doctor. 
The political diſputes between theſe two orders aroſe 
from the prodigious credit and influence acquired by 
the Dominicans. 
The latter of theſe orders, which was inſtituted ſome 
little time after that of the Franciſcans, was inferior to 
theſe in numbers, but was much more powerful on 
account of the office of maſter of the pope's palace at 
Rome, which, ever ſince the time of St. Dominic f, 
their founder, has been * to this order, and 
the office of inquiſition, of which one of their fraternity 
is always tz and for a long time their general: 
had the fole nomination of all the inquiſitors in Chriſ- 
tendom. The popes, who have this nomination at 
preſent, always continue the meeting of this office in 
the convent of Minerva, which belongs to the Domi- 
nicans ; and this order ſtill appoints monks inquiſitors 
to thirty tribunals in Italy, without reckoning thoſe ot 
Portugal and Spain. i 1 


This was the famous St. Thomas d' Aquinas, deſcended from 

the counts d Acquins. He was intitled, be Angel of the School, ti: 

cal Docter, and the Eagle of Theology. His treatiſes on ſyllo- 

giſm, ſophyſm, and dem contain an abridgement of the 

—— and have been deemed a complez: 
cs. 

+ Jean Duns, alias Duns Scotus, born at the town of Duns in 
Scotland, He profeſſed the order of St. Francis, and flouriſhed in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, For his profound know- 
ledge, and the perſpicuity with which he explained the greateſt 
difficulties in philoſophy and he was denominated De#cr 
Subtilis, and piqued himſelf on ng the opinions of St. Thomas. 


Hence aroſe the two ſects of Scotiſts and 
Dominique du Guzman was born a gentleman in Spain, with 


Spaniſh fanatic exerciſed the moſt inhuman barbarities. Be- 
1 inquiſitor in Languedoc, he there laid the founda- 
his order, which pope Honorius approved in the year 1216- 
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As to the Auguſtins, they were originally a ſociety 
of recluſes, to whom pope Alexander IV. in 1254, 
gave a body of rules. ough 3 7 ſacriſtan was 
always choſen from their order, that they had the 
ſole right of preaching and ſelling indulgences, 
were neither ſo numerous as the Franciſcans, nor 
powerful as the Dominicans ; and are very little known 
at preſent in the ſecular world, otherwiſe than by hav- 
ing had Luther for one of their order. 

I purpoſely paſs over a great number of different 
communities, as this general plan will not allow me to 
make a review of every regiment in this monaſtical 
army. But the order of Jeſuits, which was founded in 
Luther's time, demands a particular attention. The 
Chriſtian world has exhauſted itſelf in the praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe of this order, which has infinuated itſelf every 
where, and has every where had enemies. A greatmany 

le think that it owed its foundation to a ſtretch of 
politics; and that St. Ignatius deſigned by this inſtitution 
to ſubject the conſciences of all crowned heads to his or- 
der, to give it the maſtery over the minds of the people, 
and form it intoa kind of bai monarchy. 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was very far from hav- 
ing any ſuch defign; and indeed was never in a condi- 
tion to form any ſuch pretentions. He was a private 
gentleman of Biſcay, a man of no learning, but born 
with a romanic turn, fond of books of chivalry, and 
greatly addicted to enthuſiaſm. He ſerved as a foldier 
in the troops of Spain, at the time that the French, who 
vainly attempted to recover Navarre out of the hands of 
its uturpers, were beſieging the caftle of Pampeluna in 
1521. Ignatius, who was then abaut thirty years of 
age, was one of thoſe who defended that caſtle, and was 
wounded in the aſſault. A book of the lives of the faints 
which had been given him to read when he was upon 
recovery, and a viſion which he fancied he ſaw, deter- 
mined him to make a pilgrimage to Jerutalem. From 
that time he devoted himſelf to the mortification of his 
appetites and paſſions ; and it is reported that he paſſed 
ſeven days, and as many nights, without taſting meat or 
drink; a thing which is hardly credible, but ſhews = 

Vor. III. M weak 
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weak imagination, and a very robuſt conſtitution. Ig 
norant as he was, he went about preaching through all 
the villages. Every one knows the reſt of his adven. 
tures, that he watched his arms all night, cauſed himſel! 
to be dubbed the Virgin Mary's knight, offered combat 
to a Moor who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of this lady 
whom he ſerved, and left it to his horſe to decide the at. 
fair, who took a different road from the Moor: 
ſeed. After this he reſolved to go and preach the goſpe! 
among the Turks, and was got as far as Venice on hi; 
way, when reflefting that he could not ſpeak Latin, 2 
tongue which, by the way, was of very little ſervice 
among the Turks, he returned at the age of thirty-three, 
and put himſelf to ſchool at Salamanca. 

Being impriſoned by the inquiſition for having taken 
the direction of conſciences, and making pilgrims, upon 
recovering his liberty, he went to finiſh his ſtudies at 
Paris, where he fell into company with ſome of his own 
nation, (Spaniards,) who were, like himſelf, poor and 
deſtitute of any ſettled habitation. They joined com- 
pany, and repaired to Rome in the year 1537, where 
they preſented themſelves to pope Paul III. inthe character 
of pilgrims, who were deſirous of making a journey to 
Jeruſalem, in order to form a private community. Ignatius 
and his companions were men of ſome merit, wholly 
difintereſted, ſelf-denying, and full of zeal. We mutt 
acknowledge that Ignatius himſelf was fired with the 
ambition of becoming the head of an order. This 
ſpecies of. vanity, in which the ambition of commanding 
had a great ſhare, became ſtrongly rooted in a heart 
which had made a ſacrifice of all its other paſſions, and 
operated the more powerfully as it was connected with 
ſome virtues. If Ignatius had not had this paſſion, he 
would have followed the example of his companions, and 
entered into the order of the Theatins, which had been 
lately founded by cardinal Cajetan. But the good car- 
dinal in vain ſolicited him to become a member of his 
community; the defire of being a founder himſelf pre- 

vented him from entering into any other order. 
I be travelling to Jeruſalem being at that time atten - 
ed with great danger, Ignatius found himſelf obliged wo 
remain in Europe. Having learnt a little of the gram- 
| | mar, 
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mar, he appiled himſelf to the teaching it to children. 
His diſciples ſeconded his defign with great ſucceſs : but 
this very ſucceſs proved the ſource of many troubles : 
the jeſuits met with formidable rivals in the univerſities, 
where they were received; and the towns where they 
taught, taking uu with the univerſities, became the 
theatres of numberleſs diviſions. 

But if the deſire of inſtructing, which charity diftated 
to this founder, was productive of many fatal events, on 
the other hand his humility and that of his followers, 
who would never accept of any church-dignities, was the 
means of raiſing his order to its preſent pitch of greatneſs. 
Moſt crowned heads choſe jeſuits for their confeſſors, 
that they might not be obliged to purchaſe abſolution 
with a biſhopric ; and the place of confeſſor has fre- 

uently been found of more importance than a biſhop's 
2 t is a private office whoſe power increaſes in pro- 
rtion to the prince's weakneſs. 

At length Ignatius and his followers, who found great 
difficulty in procuring a bull from the pope for the eſtab- 
liſhment of their order, were adviſed to add to the three 
common vows, a particular one of obedience to the pope; 
and this fourth it was which afterwards gave riſe to thoſe 
miſhonaries who carry the religion and glory of the 
ſupreme pontiff to the farther extremities of the world, 
Thus did a perſon, the leaſt verſed in politics of any of 
his time, give birth to the moſt political of alb monaftic 
orders. Fa matters of religion, enthuſiaſm always lays 
the firtt ſtone ; but art completes the building. 

We have ſince ſeen the Jeſuits holding the reins of 
government in molt courts in Europe, raifing a great 
name by their learning, and the education of youth; go- 
ing to China to new- model the ſciences, converting Ja- 
pan for a time to Chriſtianity, and giving laws to the 
people of Paraguay. There are at preſent upwards of 
eighteen thouſand of this order in the world, all ſubject 
to one perpetual and abſolute general, and preſerved in 
union with each other, ſolely by that obedience which 
they have vowed to a ſingle perſon. Their government 
is become the model for an univerſal monarchy. Some 
of their convents are very poor, and others very rich. 

| M 2 Don 
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Don John de Palafox, biſhop of Mexico, wrote thus to 

Innocent X. about one hundred years after the firit 
inſtitution of this order. I have found almoſt all the 
riches of theſe provinces in the hands of the Jeſuits, 
They have two colleges, which are in poſſeſſion of three 
hundred thouſand ſheep, fix large ſugar works, of which 
ſome are worth near a million of crowns, and ſeveral 
very rich filver mines, fo conſiderable that they might 
faftice a prince ſuperior to all the ſovereigns of the 
earth.” Theſe complains may ſeem exaggerated, but 
were certainly founded in truth. 

This order met with great obſtacles before it could 
eſtabliſh itſelf in France, and nothing leſs could be ex- 
me. It had taken its riſe and grew conſiderable un- 

the houſe of Auftria, by whom it was ſtill protected. 
The Jeſuits, in the time of the league, were penſioner; 
to Philip II. The other religious orders, who all of 
them took a part in theſe troubles, except the Benedic- 
tines and Carthuſians, fed the fuel of diſcord only in France: 
but the Jeſuits blew the coals from their ſeminaries in 
Rome, Madrid, and Bruſſels, even to the heart of Paris, 
which a ſucceſſion of happier times afterwards extin- 
gutſhed. 

Nothing can 22 contradictory than the pub- 
lic odium with theſe people have been loaded, 
and the confidence they have acquired: that ſpirit 
which has baniſhed them from almoſt — country, 
and reſtored them again with glory; rodigious 
number of their enemies, and the eſteem of EY people. 
But we have met with inſtances of the ſame contradicti- 
on in the mendicant orders. In all numerous ſocieties 
devoted to religion and the ſciences, there are always 
ſome turbulent and fiery ſpirits, which make themſelves 
enemies, and others, who by their learning acquire re- 
puration. Some, who by their infinuating viour, 
raiſe parties and factions, and others, who by a ſound 
policy make advantage of the genius and labour of the 
others. 


The fathers of the oratory in France are a new order 
entirely different from any of the reſt. Their commu- 
nity is the only one which makes no vows, and where 


repentance 
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tance never enters. Their retreat is always volun- 
tary. The rich live at their own expence, the poor are 
ſupported by the order. . They enjoy a freedom becom- 
ing men, and with them virtue is never diſgraced by 
ſuperſtition or meanneſs. 

There is a powerful emulation between theſe ſevera! 
orders, which has frequently broke out in a furious jea- 
louſy. The hatred between the white and the black 
friars , continued with the utmoſt fury for ſeveral ages. 
Theſe two orders were naturally enemes to each other, 
as has been elſewhere obſerved. Each order ſeemed to 
rally under a different ſtandard : what is called the 
ſpirit of the community infpired all ſocieties. 

Thoſe orders which were devoted to the relief of the 
_ and the ſervice of the ſick, have always been of the 
eaſt note, though not the leaſt eſteemed. What can be more 
noble in the world than the ſacriſice made by the tender 
ſex, of their youth and beauty on theſe occaſions ; who, 
though frequently of the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth, ſtoop 
to do the meaneſt offices in the hoſpitals, for a number of 
miſerable wretches, whoſe appearance is mortify ing to 
human pride, and ſhocking to delicacy ? Thoſe who 
have ſeparated themſelves from the communion of the 
church of Rome, bave but faintly imitated this noble and 

charity. 

This uſeful 3 is however very ſmall. There 
is another community of a more heroic kind; for fo I 
think we may term the order of Trinitarians, for the re- 
demption of captives, which was inftituted in the year 
1120, bya gentleman named John de Matha. Theſe monks 
have devoted themſelves for five centuries paſt to the 
releaſing of chriſtian ſlaves from the fetters of the Moors, 
and pay for their ranſoms out of the revenues of their 
order, and the alms they receive, which they gather 
themſelves, and carry in perſon into Africa. 

No one can complain of an inſtitution of this kind; 
but it is a general complaint, that the monaſtic life has 
deprived ſociety of too many of its members. The 

| M 3 nuns 
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nuns in particular are all of them dead to their country, 
and the- tombs they inhabit during their lives are in ge- 
neral very poor. A young woman who gains her liveli- 
hood by wo king with her needle, earns much more than 
is laid out upon the maintenance of a nun. In ſhort, 
their fate might claim our pity, if the number of con- 
vents of men who are immenſely rich could raiſe our 
envy. Bur it is evident that their great numbers would 
depopulate the ſtate ; for this reaſon the Jews never had 
any female Eſſenii or Therapeutes. There is no one 
retreat ſet apart for virginity in all Aſia; and the Chi- 
neſe and Japaneſe alone have female bonzes: but who 
knows whether theſe are abſolutely uſcleſs in their gene- 
ration ? There were never more than fix veſtals in anti- 
ent Rome, and theſe were allowed to quit their retreat 
and marry after a ſtated time. 

Policy ſeems to require that a neceſſary number only 
ſhould be ſet apart for the ſervice of the altar, and the 


other purpoſes relating to it. In England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, there are not above twenty thouſand cler- 
26 In Holland, which contains two millions of inha- 
itants, there are not a thouſand ; and again theſe per- 
ſons thus conſecrated to the ſevice of the church, being 
almoſt all of them married, help to furniſh their country 
with ſubjects, whom they bring up in a virtuous and 
prudent manner. | 
In the year 1700, the number of clergy in France, 
bath ſecular and regular, was reckoned to amount to two 
hundred and fifty thouſand, which far exceeds the ordi- 
nary number of foldiers. The clergy in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate made a body of thirty-rwo thouſand, and the 


monks and young women conhned in convents, amount -. 


ed to near eight thouſand. Ot all the catholic ſtates, this 
is the one in which the number of ſecular clergy exceeds 
the moſt thoſe of the monks ;. but it is a certain means 


of being always weak, to maintain forty thouſand 


churchmen, and only ten thouſand ſoldiers. 


There are more convents in France than in all Italy 


together. The number of both ſexes ſhut up in convents 
in this kingdom, at the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury amounted to vpwards of ninety thouſand. In 

Spain 
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Spain there are not above fifty thouſand, if we rely upon 
the account taken by Gonſales de Avila, in the year 
1623 : but then this country is not above half ſo popu- 
lous as France ; and after the expulſion of the Jews and 
Moors, and the tranſplanting of ſo many Spaniſh fami- 
lies into America, it muſt be allowed that the number of 
convents in Spain form a kind of mortality, which in- 
ſenſibly deſtroys the nation. 

In Portugal there are ſomewhat more than ten thou- 
ſand religious of both ſexes. This country is nearly of 
the ſame extent with the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and yet the 
number of thoſe who inhabit the cloiſters there are in a 
greater proportion. 

It has been propoſed in almoſt every kingdom to re- 
ſtore to the ſtate a part of the members which it is de- 
prive4 of by monaſteries. But thoſe who have the 
management of the adminiſtration, are ſeldom affected 
by a diſtant proſpect of utility, however obvious, eſpe- 
cially when this future advantage is balanced by a pre- 
ſent difficulty. 

The religious orders are likewiſe all of them againſt 
ſuch an alteration. Every ſuperior who finds himſelf at 
the head of a little ſtate is defirous of encreaſing the 
number of his ſubjects; and frequently a monk, tho? 
heartily tired of the confinement of a cloiſter, has fill 
the imaginary good of his order at heart, in preference to 
the real good of his country. a 


SHK. K. 
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A S a militia of five hundred thouſand monks fighting 
for the word, under the ſtandard of Rome, could 
not prevent one half of Europe from throwing off the 
yoke of that ſee, neither was the inquiſition of any other 
ſervice than to make the pope lole the ſeven United 
Provinces, and to ſentence a number of unhappy wretches 
to the flames to no purpoſe. 
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We may remember that this tribunal, which pretend: 
to a right of judging the thoughts .of men, was firſt 
erected by pope Innocent III. in the year 1200, during 
the war againſt the Albigenſes; and that without paying 
the leaſt regard to the biſhops, who are the only proper 
judges in trials of doctrine, it was intruſted to the ma- 
nagement of a few Dominicans and Cordeliers +, 

Theſe firſt inquiſitors had the power of ſummoning al] 
heretics before them, of pronouncing the ſentence of ex- 
communication, of granting indulgences to every prince 
who ſhould do his endeavours to deſtroy ſuch as they 
condemned, of receiving penitents again into the church, 
and laying ſuch taxes upon them as they pleaſed, and of 
requiring from them a certain ſum in maney, as a pledge 
for the fincerity of their repentance. 

By the caprice of events, which throws ſo many con- 
trad:Qtions into human politics, it happened that the 
moſt violent enemy the popes ever had, proved the moſt 
ſtrenuous protector of this tribunal. 

The emperor Frederic II. whom the pope had ſome- 
times accuſed of being a Mahometan, and at others of 
atheiſm, thought to clear himſelf of this reproach, by 
taking the inquiſition under his protection; and in the 
year 1244 publiſhed four edicts at Pavia, by which he 
commanded the ſecular judges to deliver up to theflames 
all ſuch as ſhould — by the elies of inqui- 
Gtion, as obſtinate heretics; and impriſon for life thoſe 
whom it ſhould declare penitent. 

But this ſtroke of policy in Frederic did not ſecure him 
the more from perſecution ; and the popes have ſince 
made uſe of theſe very arms he furniſhed them with to 
attack the rights of the empire. 

In 1225, pope Alexander III. eftabliſhed the inquiſi- 
tion in France, during the reign of St. Lewis. The fa- 
ther guardian of the Franciſcan order at Paris, and the- 
provincial of the Dominicans were appointed chief in- 
quiſitors. Agreeable to Alexander's bull, they were to 
confult the biſhops before they paſſed ſentence wa 

ey 
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they ſhewed no regard to this injunction. So extraor- 
dinary a juridical power given to men who had made a 
vow of retiring from the world, filled both clergy and 
laity with indignation. A Franciſcan inquilitor aſſiſted 
at the trial of the knights templars ; but the general diſ- 
like which people of all ranks ſhewed to theſe monks, 
ſoon reduced their power to an empty name. 

In Italy the popes had more credit, becauſe though 
their authority was deſpiſed in Rome, and they them- 
ſelves for a long time baniſhed from thence, they were 
{till at the head of the Guelph faction, againſt that of 
the Gibellines ; and they made uſe of the inquiſion 
againſt the partizans of the empire: for in 1302, pope 
John XXII. cauſed Matthew Viiconti, lord of Milan, to 
be arraigned before the monks of the inquiſition, for no 
other crime than his attachment to the emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria. The fidelity of a vaſſal to his lord para- 
mount was declared hereſy. The houſes of Efte and 
Malateſta were proceeded againſt in the ſame manner, 
and for the fame cauſe ; and if puniſhment did not fol- 
low ſentence, it was only becauſe the pope found it eafter 
to get inquiſitors. than to raiſe armies, 

As this tribunal grew more poweriul, the biſhops were 
more ſtrenuous in reclaiming thoſe rights which, properly 
belonged to them, and which this ofice had deprived 
them of. The popes ſided with the inquiſitors, who 
exerciſed their authority in all its latitude in almoſt all 
the ſtates of Italy, while the biſhops were no other than 
their aſſiſtants. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, viz. in 
1289, the inquiſition was received in Venice; but as in 
all other places. it is dependent only on the pope, in 
Venice it was ſubje& to the ſenate, who had the wiſe 
precaution to take from the inquiſuors the fines and con- 
fiſcations. I: thought to moderate their zeal by taking 
from them the temptation of enriching themſelves by 
their ſentences : but as the ambition of exercifing the 

wer of office is frequently as prevalent a paſſion in the 

uman mind as avarice itſelf, the inquiſitors went ſuch 
lengths, that the ſenate, a confiderable time afterwards, 
viz. in the ſixteenth century, ordered, that for the fu- 
M 5 rare, 
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ture, the inquiſition ſhould never proceed to trial with. 
out three ſenators being preſent. By this and ſeveral 
other political regulations, the authority of this tribunal 
was reduced to nothing in Venice, purely by being 
eluded. 6 | 

A kingdom where it ſhould ſeem that the.inquiſition 
would have eſtabliſhed itſelf with moſt caſe, and with the 
greateſt power, was the very one where it could never 
— admittance; I mean the kingdom of Naples. The 

vereigns of this ſtate, and thoſe of Sicily, looked upon 
themſelves intitled, in virtue of the conceſſions made to 
them by the popes, to execute ecclcſaſtical juriſdiction 
within their own territories ; and there being always a 
diſpute between the king and the pope about the no- 
mination of the inquiſitors, there were none appointed ; 
and for this one time the people were benefited by the 
quarrels of their maſters. There were, however, — 
heretics in Naples and Sicily than elſewhere. This 
peaceful ſtate of the church in thoſe kingdoms may ſerve 
to ſhew that the inquiſition was not ſo much te bul- 
wark of the true faith, as a ſcourge invented for the tor- 
ment of mankind. 

It was afterwards admitted into Sicily, after having 
been received in Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella in the 
year 1478; but in this iſland, till more than in Caſtile, 
it was a prerogative appertaining to the crown, rather 
than a Romiſh tribunal ; for in Sicily the king is pope. 

It had been a long time ſettled in Arragon ; but there, - 
as well as in France, its power was very weak and cir- 
cumicribed ; and it remained as it were in oblivion 
without functions and without order. 

It was not till after the conqueſt of Granada that this 
tribunal diſplayed its power in Spain, and exerciſed its 
functions with an authority and rigour that had never 
been practiſed by any of the other courts of juſtice. . The 
Spaniards at that time muſt certainly have had ſomething 
more auſtere and mercileſs in their diſpoſition than any 


other people whatever; witneſs the ſtudied cruelties 


they practiſed upon the inhabitants of the new world 
they had diſcovered, and the exceſſive barbarities they 
committed in the exerciſe of a juriſdiction which the 

Jralians, 
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Italians, who were the firſt projectors, carried on with 
much greater lenity. The popes erected this tribunal 
with a political view, and the Spaniſh inquiſitors added 
cruelty to it. a 

Mahomet II. after having ſubdued Conſtantinople and 
Greece, ſuffered the vanquiſhed to follow their religion 
in peace; his ſucceſſors did the ſame : and the Arabians, 
while they were maſters of Spain, had never compelled 
the Chriſtian inhabitants to embrace the Mahometan re- 
ligion. But after the taking of Granada, cardinal Xi- 
menes was reſolved that all the Moors ſhould become 
Chriftians, either through a motive of zeal, or from the 
ambition of adding a ne ſet of ſubjects to the primacy. 


This attempt was a directs violation of the treaty upon 


which the Moors had ſurrendered themſelves, and there- 
fore it required time to bring it to bear. But Ximenes 
wanted to convert the Moors in as fort a time as his ſo- 
vereign had taken Granada, Accordingly they were 
preached to, they were perſecuted, they revoked, were 
ſubdued, and at length obligcd to receive bap- 

tiſm ; and Ximenes gave to fifty thouſand of 1499 
them the mark of rel:21on, in which nat one | 
of them believ d. 

The Jews, who were included in the treaty made 
with the king of Granada, experienced no greater indul- 
gence than the Mocrs had done. , There were great 
numbers of this people then in Spain, who were there, as 
they are every where, the brokers in trade; a profeſſion 
which is ſo far from producing a ſpirit of ſedition, that 
it can ſubſiſt only among thoſe of a pacific diſpoſition. 
Thore are above twenty eight thouſand Jews, now li- 
cenſed by the pope in Italy, and near two hundred and 
eight ſynagogues in the kingdom of Poland. The city 
of Amiterdam only contains about fifteen thouſand; 
though every one muſt allow that it can carry on its trade 
without them. In ſhort, the Jews were not more dan- 
pe in Spain; and the taxcs which might have been 

id upon them would have furniſhed the government 
with certain reſources. It is therefore very difficult to 
reconcile the periccution raiſed againſt them with the 
rules of found policy. 

The 
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The in ion proceeded againſt them as well as the 
Moors. We have already ded that a great num- 
ber of Jewiſh Mahometan families choſe rather to quit 
Spain than be ſubject to the ſeverity of this tribunal, by 
which Ferdinand and Iſabella loft many valuable fub- 
jeRs ; ſince thoſe were certainly the leaſt to be feared of 
their ſect who preferred flight to rebellion. Thoſe who 
remained behind pretended to become Chriſtians ; but 
the chief inquifitor, Torquemada, repreſented theſe 
| feigned proſelytes to the queen Iſabella as perſons whoſe 

eſtates ought to be confiſcated, and their lives taken 


away. 

This Torquemada, who was a dominican friar, and 
had been lately made a cardinal, firſt gave the Spaniſh 
inquiſition that juridical form, ſo repugnant to all the 
laws of humanity, which it has ever 25 retained, In 
the ſpace of fourteen years he tried near eighty thouſand 
perſons, and burnt fix thouſand, with all the parade and 
ceremony of the moſt auguſt feſtival. What we read 
concerning the nations who facrificed human victims to 
their deity, are nothing in compariſon with theſe execu- 
tions, which were accompanied with all the ceremonies 
of religion. The Spaniards were not at firſt ſufficiently 
ſtruck with horror at theſe cruelties, becauſe only their 
antient enemies, the «wh were the ſufferers; but in a 
ſhort time they themſelves proved the victims: for when 
Lutheranifin began to make a noiſe, the few natives who 
were ſuſpected of favouring it were ſacrificed without 
mercy. 

The very form of theſe trials afford an infallible 
means of deſtroying whomſoever the judges pleaſed. 
The accuſed is never confronted with his accuſer ; and 
the greateſt encouragement is given to every one who 
will inform againſt another. A public criminal brand- 
ed by the law, a child, or a proftitute, are eſteemed feri- 
ous accuſers. The ſon may be an evidence againſt his 
father, and a wiſe againſt her huſband. In ſhort, the ac- 
cuſed perſon is obliged to give evidence againſt himſelt, 
and to gueſs and acknowledge the crime imputed to him, 
of which he is frequently ignorant. | 


So 
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So unheard-of a proceeding made all Spain tremble” 
A general diſtruſt took — of all minds; there 
was no longer any friendſhip nor ſociety. One brother 
ſtood in fear of another, and the father ſuſpected his ſon. 
From hence taciturnity became the character of a people 
who were born with all the vavicity which a warm and 
fruitful climate could infpire. Thoſe of the common 
people who had moſt cunning, ſtrove to be bailiffs to the 
inquiſition, under the title of familiars, chuſing rather 
whe its attendants than ſtand in danger of its cenſures. 

We may likewiſe attribute, as an effect of this dread- 

ful tribunal, that profound ignorance of ſound philoſo- 
phy in which moſt of the Spaniards are ſtill immerſed, 
while the le of Germany, England, France, and 
even Italy itſelf, have brought to light ſo many impor- 
rant truths, and enlarged the ſphere of our knowledge. 
Human nature is never ſo debated as when ignorance is 
armed with power. 

But theſe effects of the inquifition, melancholy as 
are, are but trifling in compariſon with thoſe public ſa- 

crifices, known by the name of Auto de fe, or acts of 
faith, and the horrors by which they are pre eded. 

A prieſt clad in his ſurplice, and a monk who has 
made a vow of meekneſs and humility, attend in vaſt 
ſubterraneous dungeons to ſee their fellow-creatures put 
to the molt excruciating tortures. After this a ſtage is 
erected in a public place, whither all the condemned are 
led to the ſtake, attended with a train of monks and fri- 
ars, who ſing pſalms, perform a maſs, and murder their 
fellow-creatures. An inhabitant of Afia, who ſhould 
chance to arrive at Madrid the day of fuch an execution, 
would no be able to determine whether it was a rejoic- 
ing, a religious ceremony, a ſacrifice, ora butchery ; and 
it is indeed all theſe together. The kings, whoſe pre- 
ſence alone is in other nations ſufficient to conter pardon 
on a criminal, aſſiſt bare - headed at this ſpectacle, on a 
feat ſomewhat lower than that of the inquriitors, and be- 
hold their ſubjects expiring in the flames. Montezuma 
has been reproached with facrificing the captives aken 
in war to his Gods; but what would you have ſaid had 
he been ſpectator of an Auto de fe ? 


Theſe 
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 ,Theſe executions are now become leſs frequent than 
heretofore. But as reaſon cannot without great diffi- 
culty penetrate where fanaticifm is eſtabliſhed, it has nor 
yet able to ſuppreſs them entirely. 

The inquifition was not yet introduced into Portugal 
till the year 1557, when that country was no longer un- 
der the Spaniſh dominion. * At firſt it met with all the 
reſiſtance which its very name was ſufficient to produce; 
but at length it was eſtabliſned with the ſame power as 
at Madrid. The chief inquifitor is nominated by the 
king, and confirmed by the pope. The private tribunals 
of this office, which has the title of Holy given it, are ſub- 
ject in Spain and Portugal to the tribunal of the capital. 
The inquilition obſerved the ſame ſeverity in both theſe 
ſtates, and the ſame afficuity in ſignalizing their power. 

In Spain, after the death of Charles V. it had the 
boldneis to arraign and try Conſtantine Pontius, that 
emperor's conſeſſor who ended his days in the dungeon. 
After his death he was burnt in effigy at an Auto de 

e. 
John de Braganza having delivered his country, Portu- 
gal, from the Spaniſh yoke, was deſirous likewiſe of 
treeing it from the inquiſition : but all he could do was 
to deprive the inquiſitors of their right to confiſcations. 
In return, they declared him excommunicated after hi, 
death; and his queen was obliged to ſolicit abſolution 
for his dead body, which was equally ridiculous 
and abſurd : tor this abſolution was in fact declaring him 
to have been culpable. 

When the Spaniards ſettled in America, they carried 
the inquiſicion over with them; and the Portugueſe in- 
troduced it into the Eaſt Indies, immediately aſter it was 
eſtabliſhed by authority in Liſbon. 

Every one has heard of the inquiſition at Goa. As in 
other countries it is a reſtraint upon the rights of nature, 
in Goa it is directly contrary to policy; tor the Portu- 

eſe are ſettled in the Indies only for the fake of trade. 
Now commerce and the inquiſition are two things which 
appear incompatible. Had it been admitted in Lon- 
don or Amſterdam, thoſe cities would neither have been 
ſo well peopled nor ſo opulent. Accordingly, 3 

wp 
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Philip II. attempted to introduce it into the provinces of 
the Fo Countries, the ſtop which was put to trade 
roved one of the principal cauſes of the revolution. 
— and Germany have for unately been preſerved 


from this ſcourge. Theſe countries have experienced 


all the horrors of war, on account of religion; at length 
th-ſe wars are at an end, but the inquiſition once eſta- 
bliſhed is of eternal duration. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a tribunal which is 
ſo univerſally deteſted, ſhould be accuſed of exceſſes of 
cruelty and inſolence, which it never committed. We 
read in a number of books, that Conſtantine Pontius, 
Charles the fifth's confeſſor, was accuſed to the hol 
office of having dictated the emperor's will, in which 
there did not appear to be a ſufhicient number of pious 
legacies ; and that the confeſſor and the will were both 
of them condemned to be burnt ; and at length, that 
Philip II. could with great difficulty prevent the ſentence 
from being executed upon the will. This whole ſtory 
is manifeſtly falſe. Conſtantine Pontius had not been 
Charles's confefſor for a long time before he was impri- 
-ſoned, and that monarch's will was held in great eſteem 


by Philip, who was a prince of too great abilities and 


wer to ſuffer ſuch a diſgrace to be thrown upon the 

ginning of his reign and his father's character. 

Welikewiſe find in ſeveral authors who have written 
againſt the inquiſition, that Philip III. Ling of Spain, be- 
ing preſent at an Auto de fe, and ſeeing ſcveral people 
burnt for Jews, Mahometans, and heretics, or ſuſpected 
of being ſuch, cried out, Theſe people are very un- 
happy, to ſuffer death becauſe they could not change 
their opinions.” Ir is very probable that a king might 
think in this manner, and that ſome ſuch words might 


have eſcaped him. Ir is only very cruel that he would 


not ſave thoſe whoſe fate he lamented. Bur it is farther 
added, that the chief inquifitors remembring theſe words, 
imputed them as a crime to the king, and had the abo- 
minable impudence to demand reparation for them, 
which the king was mean enough to agree to; and that 
this reparation, made to the honour of the holy office, con- 


ſiſted in having blood drawn from fome part of his b dy, 
| which 
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which the chief inquifitor ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the executioner. Philip III. though a prince 
of a narrow underſtanding, was not ſo egregiouſly weak 
as to ſubmit to ſuch treatment ; nor is a ſtory of this na- 
ture to be believed concerning any prince: it is found 
only in books of no authority, in a picture of the popes, 
and certain falſe memoirs printed in Holland, under a 
number of fiftitious names. Beſides, it ſhews great want 
of capacity, to aſperſe the inquiſition without reaſon, 
and to have recourſe to falſehoods to render it deteſta- 
ble. | 

This tribunal, which was firſt ſet up for the extirpa- 
tion of heretics, is preciſely the thing which has the molt 
ſeparated the proteſtants from the church of Rome. 
They cannot look upon it without horror, and would 
ſooner ſuffer death than conſent to receive it; and the 
ſulphureous ſhirts of the holy office were always with 
them the ſtandard of general oppoſition. 

Having thus gone through every thing relative to re- 
_ ligion, I ſhall reſerve for ſucceeding times the hiſtory of 
thoſe misfortunes, of which it has been the cauſe either 
in reality or pretence in France and Germany, and now 
| to thoſe amazing diſcoveries, which at this time 
brought glory and wealth to Portugal and Spain, which 
took in the whole aniverſe, and made Philip II. the moll 
powerful monarch of Europe. . 


c H A r. CXX. 
Of the Diſcoveries of the PoxTuUGUEsE. 


TTHERTO we have only ſeen men, whoſe ambi- 
| tion diſputed the potſeſhon, or diſturbed the peace, 
of the known world : An ambition, which ſeemed at 
firſt more advantageous to mankind, but which in the 
end proved equally fatal, now excited human induſtry to 
go in {earch of new lands and new ſeas. 

It i known that the pointing of the needle to 


learned 


the Horch, which remained ſo long hidden from the moſt 
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learned people, was diſcovered in the times of ignorance, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Soon after- 
wards Flavio Goia, of Amalfi in the kingdom of Naples, 
invented the compaſs, and diſtinguiſhed the touched 
point by a flower & luce; which was one of the armo- - 
rial bearings of the kings of Naples, as being deſcended 
from the houſe of France. 

This diſcovery remained a long time without being 
put in uſe; and the verſes mentioned by Fauchet to 
prove that the compaſs was made uſe of in 1300, were 
probably written in the fourteenth century. 

The Canary iſlands had already been diſcovered, with- 
out the help of the compaſs, about the end of the four- 
teenth century. Theſe iſlands, which in Ptolomy and 
Pliny's time were called the Fortunate iſlands, ade 
Fortunate, were well known to the Romans, after they 
became maſters of Africa Tingitana, from which they 
are not far diſtant. But the fall of the Roman empire 
having broke off all communication between the — 
nations, who now became all ſtrangers to each other, 
theſe iſlands were loſt to us. They were diſcovered 
again in the year 1300 by ſome Biſcayans ; Lewis de la 
Cerda, prince of Spain, fon to that Lewis who loft the 
crown, finding that he could not be king of Spain, de- 
manded of pope Clement V. in 1306, the title of kin 
of theſe iſlands ; and, as the the popes were always fon 
of beſtowing real or imaginary kingdoms, Clement 
crowned him king of theſe iſlands in Avignon : La Cer- 
da, however, rather choſe to continue in France, which 
was then the place of his aſylum, than to make a voyage 
to the Fortunate Iſlands. 

The firſt time, we find the uſe of the compaſs mention- 
ed with any certainty, is by the Engliſh under Edward 
III. The little knowledge that remained amongſt man- 
kind was confined to the cloifters. An Oxonian monk, 
named Linna “, who was a very ſkilful aitronomer for 
the times he lived in, penetrated as far as Iceland, and 
drew ſome charts of the north ſeas, which were after- 
wards made uſe of in the reign of Henry VI. 


* He was called Nicolaus de Linna, or of Lynn, in Norfolk, from 
the place of his birth, 
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But the more noble and uſeful diſcoveries were not 
made till the beginning of the fifteen ch century. Theſe 
were begun by Prince Henry of Portugal, fon to king 
John I. who thereby rendered his name more glorious 
than that of all his cotemporaries. This prince was a 
philoſopher, and he employed his philoſophy in doing 
good to the world. | 

Five degrees on this fide of our tropic lies a promon- 
tory, which ftretches out into the Atlantic ocean, and 
which, till that time, had been the ue plus ultra of navi- 
gation ; it was called cape Non; a word which ſignifi- 


ed that it was not to be paſſed. 


Prince Henry found ſome pilots bold enough to dou- 
ble this cape, and to ſail as far as cape Boyador, which is 
only two — diſtant from the tropic; but this new 
88 which ſtretehed for the length of one hun- 

and twenty miles into the ocean, and was ſurround- 


ed on all ſides with rocks and banks of ſand, and in the 


midſt of a very boiſterous ſea, damped the courage of the 


pilots. The prince, whom nothing diſcouraged, ſent 
others in their room ; but theſe could not make their 
paſſage, and returned back by the main ocean. On 
their way they diſcovered the iſland of Ma- 

1419 deira, which was certainly known to the Car- 
thaginians, and which ſome exaggerated ac- 

counts had made to pals for an immenſe iſland ; nay, by 
a ſtill greater exaggeration, ſome moderns have taken it 
for the continent of America itſelf. Its diſcoverers gave 
it the name of Madeira, from its being covered with 
wood; Madeira in the Portugueſe language ſigni- 


fying wood, hence came our (French) word Ma- 


drier “. 
Prince Henry ordered ſome vines of Greece to be 
lanted there, and ſugar canes which he procured 
From Sicily and Cyprus, whither they had been brought 
by the Arabians from the Indies ; and from theſe ſugar 
canes came thoſe which were afterwards tranſplanted in- 
to the American iſlands, which at preſent furniſh all Eu- 
rope with that commodity. 
Henry 


In terms of fortification, a thick plank or board, 
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Henry perſerved Madcira; but he was obliged to 
give up the Canary iſlands, of which he had taken 
poſſeſſion, to the „Vl who proſecuted the claim 
of Lewis de la Cerda and pope Clement's bull. 

Cape Boyador had ſtruck ſuch dread into the minds 
of all the pilots, that for above thirteen years not one 
of them dared to attempt the paſſing it. At length 
prince Henry, by his reſolution, inſpired a few of 
them with freſh courage. They paſled the 1446 
tropic, and failed near four hundred leagues 
beyond it, as far as cape de Verd. They diſcovery of 
cape de Verd and Azores iſlands, is intirely 1460 
owing to his care and diligence. If it is true, 1461 
as is aſſerted, that they ſaw upon one of the rocks of tue 
Azores, a ſtatue, repreſenting a man on horſeback, 
holding the horſe's main with his left hand, and point- 
ing with his right to the weſt, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that this monument belonged to the anci- 
ent Carthaginians ; and the inſcription found on it, in 
unintelligible characters, ſeems a corroborating proof. 

Almoſt all that part of the coaſt of Africa, which 
had been diſcovered, was under the dominion of the 
emperors of Morocco; who had extended their ſove- 
reignty and religion from the ſtreights of Gibraltar to 
the river of Senegal, acroſs the deſerts: but the country 
was very thinly peopled, and the inhabitants were 
hardly a degree removed from brutes. When the ad- 
venturers had publiſhed their diſcoveries beyond Sene- 
gal, they were ſurpriſed to find the men to the ſouth- 
ward of that river jet black, while thoſe to the north- 
ward were aſh- coloured. Theſe diſcoveries were 
hitherto more curious than uſeful. It was neceſſary to 
people theſe iſlands, and the trade on the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa produced no great advantages, Ar length 
ſome gold was diſcovered on the coaſt of Guinea, but 
in very ſmall quantities ; hence came the name of gui- 
neas, which the Engliſh afterwards gave to the coin, 
which they truck Frm the gold they found in this 
country, | 

The Portugueſe, to whom belongs the ſole honour 

of enlarging the limits of the earth for the reſt of _ 
| kind, 
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kind, paſſed the equator, and diſcovered the kingdom 
of Congo: they now beheld a new heaven, and new ftars. 

The Europeans now ſaw, for the firſt time, the 
ſouthern pole, and the four ſtars which are the neareſt 
to it. It is ſomething very extraordinary, that the 
famous Danté ſhould have ſpoken of theſe very ſtar; 
above one hundred years before this diſcovery. © I 
turned myſelf to the right, ſays he-in the firſt canto of 
his Purgatory, and looked towards the other pole, there 
] beheld four ſtars, which have never been known to 
men, but in the firſt infancy of the world.” This pre- 
diction ſeems much more poſitive than that which we 
find in the Medea of Seneca the tragedian, who ſays, 
„That a day ſhall come, when the ocean ſhall no 
longer ſeparate nations, when a new Tiphys ſhall dif. 
cover a new world, and Thule ceaſe to be the bounda- 
ry the earth. 

This vague idea of Seneca is no other than a probable 
hope, founded on the progreſs which might be made 
igation ; and the pretended pro of Dante 


E 
. 
- 


; the pole with him means 

reſtrial iſe ; the four ſtars, known only to 
race of men, are the four cardinal virtues, which diſ- 
appeared with the times of primitive innocence. If we 
were, in like manner, to into moſt of the pre- 
ditions with which ſo many books abound, we ſhould 
find that nothing was ever meant to be foretold by 
them ; and that the — of futurity belongs alone 
to God, and thoſe whom he has been pleaſed to inſpire. 
It was not known before, whether the needle would 
r wa yp gp on e. 
was now found to point conſtantly to the north. 
They continued failing, till they came to the 
1486 ſouthermoſt point of Africa, and here the 
cape of Tempeſts ſtruck the navigators with 
43 
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as much dread, as that of Boyador had done; but as 
the king entertained a hope of finding a way, on the 
other fide this cape, by which he might make the tour 
of Africa, and carry a trade as far as the Indies, he 
changed its name to that of cape de bona Eſperanza, 
or the cape of Good Hope; a name which afterwards 
verified his conjectures. Soon afterwards king Ema- 
nuel, who inherited the noble emulation of his anceſ- 
tors, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of the whole king- 
dom, ſent thither a ſmall fleet of four ſhips, under the 
command of Vaſco de Gama, who rendered his name 
immortal by this expedition. | 

Vaſco doubled this cape, and ſailing through 
unknown ſeas, towards the equator, he had 1457 
not yet paſſed the tropic of Capricorn, 
when he met with a civilized nation at Sophala, who 
ſpoke the Arabian tongue. From the latitude of the 
Canary iſlands, till he came to Sophala, men, animals, 
and plants, had all appeared to be of a new ſpecies ; 
and his ſurprize was extreme, to find in this country a 
people who exactly reſembled thoſe of the known con- 
tinent. The Mahometan religion had made its way 
hither. Thus the Muſſulmans, who had travelled into 
Africa from the eaſt, and the Chriſtians in failing up 
1 welt, met together at the extremity of the 

8. 

Having, at length, found Mahometan pilots in four- 
teen degrees of ſouth latitude, he landed in a 
the kingdom of Calicut, in the Eaſt Indies, 198 
after having diſcovered above fifteen hundred leagues 


of coaſt. 
of Gama made a total change in the 


This v 
trade of the old world. Alexander, whom certain 
orators have repreſented only as a deſtroyer, and who 
nevertheleſs founded more cities than he ſubverted, and 
certainly merited the title of Great, notwithſtanding his 
vices, had deſtined the city of Alexandria for the centre 
of commerce, and the point of union to all nations; and 
it actually was ſo under the Ptolomies, the Romans, 
and the Arabians. It was the general ſtaple of Egypt, 
Europe, and the Indies. In the fifteenth 2 

enice 
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Venice brought almoſt all the commodities of the eaſt 
and ſouth from Alexandria; and enriched herſelf, at 
the expence of the reſt of Europe, by her own induſtry, 
and the ignorance of other Chriſtians ; and but for Ga- 
ma's voyages this — _ ſoon 4 become the 
preponderating power of Europe; but the paſſa 
round the cape of Good Hope turned aſide the — 
of her riches. | ; 

Potentates had hitherto gone to war to ſtrip each 
other of their territories: they now quarrelled about 
ſettling factorĩes. In the year 1500, no one could have 
pepper from Calicut, without venturing his life for it. 

Alphonſo d' Albuquerque, and a ſmall number of 
other famous Portugueſe generals, made war ſucceſſively 
upon the kings of Calicut, Ormus, and Siam, and 
defied the Sultan of Egypt's whole fleet. The Vene- 
tians, who were as much concerned as the Egyptians 
to check the progreſs of the Portugueſe, had made a 
propoſal to this ſultan, of cutting through the iſthmus 
of Suez, at their own expence, and digging a canal to 
Join the river Nile to the Red Sea. Had this project 
ſucceeded, they would have ſecured the trade of India 
in their own hands; but this noble deſign was baffled 
by a number of difficulties and delays, and Bal 
Albuquerque, in the mean time, took Goa a "5 
city on this fide the Ganges, Malacca, in the *5** 
Golden Cherſoneſus; Aden, at the entrance 1513 
of the Red Sea, on the coaſts of Arabia Felix; _ 
and, laſt of all made himſelf maſter of Ormus 314 
in the gulph of Perſia. 

The Portugueſe, ſoon aſter this, formed ſettlements 
all along the coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, which pro- 
duces the fineſt cinnamon and richeſt rubies of the eaſt. 
They had factories at Bengal, they traded to Siam, 
founded the city of Macao, on the frontiers of China, 
and their ſhips frequently failed to the eaſtern parts of 
Ethiopia, and the coaſts of the Red Sea. The Molucca 
iſlands, the only ſnot in the world where nature pro- 
duces cloves, were diſcovered and conquered by them. 
Theſe new ſettlements were formed partly by treaties, 
and partly by war: they were obliged ſometimes to 

make 
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make uſe of force to open a new trade in this part of 
the world. 

Thus, in leſs than fifty years, the Portugueſe made 
the diſcovery of above five thouſand leagues of coaſt ; 
and became the maſters of all the trade carried on in 
the Ethiopic and Atlantic oceans. In the year 1549, 
they had ſeveral conſiderable ſettlements, from the 
| Molucca iſlands to the*gulp of Perſia, which forms an 
extent of fixty-three degrees of longitude. They fur- 
niſhed Europe with every thing that nature produced, 
of . uſeful, curious, or pleaſing, and at a much cheaper 
rate than the Venetians could do. The voyage from 
the Tagus to the Ganges became frequent, and the 
kingdoms of Siam and Portugal were now become allies, 
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| HE Portugueſe after having raiſed themſelves to 
be rich merchants and kings, on the coaſt of 

India, and in the peninſula of Ganges, made a viſit, in 
the year 1538, to the iſſand of Japan. | 

Of all the countries in India, no one better deſerves 
the attention of a philoſopher than Japan. We ought 
to have been acquainted with theſe iſlands as early as 
the thirteenth century, from the relation of the famous 
Marco Paulo, a Venetian; who, having travelled over 
land to China, and ſerved for a conſiderable time, 
under one of the ſons of Jenghizkan, firſt conceived a 
notion of thoſe iſlands, which we call Japan, and by 
him were named Zipangri. But Paulo's cotem 
raries, though they would adopt the moſt abſurd fables, 
would not give credit to the truths which he related. 
His manuſcript lay for a long time neglected, and al- 
- moſt unknown, till at length it fell into the hands of 

Chriſtopher Columbus, who, upon reading it, was 
greatly confirmed in his hopes of diſcovering a new 
world joining together the eaſt and the weſt. _ 
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bus was only miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Japan joined 
to the hemiſphere which he had lately diſcovered. 

This kingdom bounds our continent, as we do it, 
on the oppoſite fide. I cannot tell on what account 
the Japaneſe have been called our antipodes in morals ; 
there can be no ſuch antipodes among 6 people who im- 
prove their reaſon. The eſtabliſhed ion at Japan 
admits of rewards and puniſhments after Send. heir 
chief commandments, which they call divine are ex- 
actly the ſame as ours; lying, incontinence, theft and 
murder, are equally prohibited, and, with them, it is 
the law of nature reduced to poſitive pts. — 
this add another 8 which is 212 


rance, by which the uſe of liquors of all kinds i is 
forbidden and they extend he — of murder 
even to the brute creation. from whom they 


received this law, lived about a thouſand years before 
our common æra. Theſe people then differ from us 


in morality, only by the t which relates to the 
—＋ beaſts They hav ve a number of fabu- 


accounts ; OD all other na- 
tions, and us among the reſt, who had nothing but the 

feſt fictions before Chriſtianity. Their cuſtoms, 
ſikewiſe, are different from ours; ſo are thoſe of all the 
eaſter nations, from the ftreights of the Helleſpont to 


the extremity of Corea. 
ity is the ſame in all na- 
tions, ſo there are likewiſe cuſtoms in civil life which 


Mahometan caliph, and of modern Rome. The chict: 
of religion, among the Japaneſe, have been the chiefs of 
the kingdom much longer than in other nation 
whatever; the ſucceſhon of the pontiff kings may be 
traced with certainty for above E yy and fixty 
OY year- 
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before our æra. But the government coming by 
ittle and little to be divided among the laity, they at 


length made themſelves maſters of the whole, towards 


the end of the ſixteenth century, but without daring to 
deſtroy the race, or name of the pontiffs, whoſe power 
they had uſurped. The eccleſiaſtical emperor, whom 
they call Dairi, is ſtill revered by them like an idol, 


and the general of the crown, who is in fact the real 


emperor, treats the Dairi, whom he keeps in an ho- 
nourable confinement, with the utmoſt reſpect: and 


the Taicoſamas have done no more in Japan than what 


the Turks have done at Bagdat, and the German em- 
perors endeavoured to do at Rome. 

Human nature, which is every where efſentially the 
ſame, has placed many other reſemblances between 
theſe people and us. They have the ſame ſuperſtitious 
notions of witchcraft as prevailed ſo long in Europe. 
They have their pilgrimages, and their trials by fre, 
which formerly made a part of our juriſprudence. 
Laſtly, they place their illuſtrious men among the Gods, 
as did the Greeks and Romans. Their pontiffs, like 
them of Rome, (if I may be allowed the compariſon) 
have the ſole right of canonization, and of dedicating 
temples to thoſe whom they judge deſerving of them. 
The prieſts are in every thing diſtinguiſhed from the 
laity, and a reciprocal contempt prevails betwixt the 
two orders. They have for a long time had monks, 
recluſes, and even regular orders among them, not 
much unlike our military ones ; for there was an an- 
cient ſociety of anchorets in Japan, who made a vow 
of fighting for their religion. 

But, notwithſtanding an eſtabliſhment of this kind, 
which ſeems a kind of prelude to civil wars, ſuch as 
were cccaſioned in Europe, by the Teutonic order of 
Pruſſia; liberty of conſcience is univerſally allowed in 
this country, as well as throughout the eaſt. Japan, 
though under the government of a pontiff king, was 
divided into ſeveral ſects; but all theſe ſeats were 


united in the ſame principles of morality. Thoſe who + 


believed the metempſychoſis, and thoſe who denied it, 
equally abſtained from eating the fleſh of thoſe animals, 
Vol. III. N who 
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who are of uſe to man. The whole nation lived upon 
rice, pulſe, fiſh, and fruits, and with them temperance 
ſeems rather a virtue than a ſuperſtition. 

The doctrine of Confucius has made great progreſs 
in this empire. As it confines itſelf wholly to ſimple 
morality, it has captivated the minds of all who are 
not attached to the bonzes, which has always been the 
wiſeſt part of the nation. It is thought that this doc- 
trine — not a little contributed to overthrow the 
Dairi's power. The emperor who reigned in 1700 was 
profeſſedly of this religion. 

They ſeem to have made a worſe uſe of this doc- 
trine at Japan than in China. The Japaneſe philoſo- 
phers look upon ſuicide as a virtuous action, when it 
does not injure ſociety. The violent and haughty diſ- 

ſition of theſe iſlanders frequently leads them to put 
it in practice, and this crime is much more common 
in Japan than even in England. 

Li of conſcience, as remarks that authentic and 
learned traveller Kempfer, has always been allowed 
in Japan, as well as throughout all the reft of Aſia. 
A number of different religions were ſuffered without 
oppoſition to ſettle in Japan; and God thus itted 
a way to be opened for the goſpel, in theſe val regions. 
Every one knows the amazing progreſs which it made 
in almoſt one half of this great empire, at the end of the 
ſixteenth century. The famous embaſſy of three Chriſ- 
tian princes of Japan to pope Gregory XIII. is perhaps 
the moſt flattering homage which the ſee of Rome ever 
received, This immenſe country, where, at preſent, 
every one who enters it muſt abjure Chriftianity, and 
where the Dutch are only admitted, on condition of 
2 no act of religion, was once on the eve of 

oming a Chriſtian, and perhaps a Portugueſe, king- 
dom, likewiſe. Our prieſts then received more ho- 
nours there than even at home, and, at preſent, a price 
is ſet upon their heads, and that a very conſiderable one 
too, being no leſs than twelve thouſand livres. The 
indiſcretion of a Portugueſe prieſt, who would not give 
place to one of the king's chief officers, was the firſt 
occaſion of this great revolution. Another was —_— 
i | cy 
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{tinacy of certain Jeſuits, who ſtood up too ſtrictly for 
their rights, and refuſed to reſtore a houſe, which a 
Japaneſe nobleman had given them, and which his ſon 
afterwards claimed again. The third and laſt, was the 
apprehenſion of the people themſelves, of being ſub- 
jected by the Chriſtians, and this cauſed a civil war. 
We ſhall hereafter ſee how the Chriſtian religion, 
which firſt introduced itſelf into this country by peace- 
able miſſions, ended afterwards by war. 

At preſent, let us confine ourſelves to what Japan 
was at that time; to the antiquity which this nation 
boaſts in common with the Chineſe; and to that ſuc- 
ceſſion of pontiff kings, which precedes our æra by 
above fix centuries ; and, in particular, let us not omit 
to remark, that theſe are the only people of Aſia, who 
have never been conquered. The Japaneſe have been 
compared to the Engliſh for that in/u/ar haughtineſs, 
which is common to both nations, and the diſpoſiti 
to ſuicide, which is thought fo frequent on theſe two 
extremities of our hemiſphere. But the Japan iſlands 
have never been ſubdued, whereas thoſe of Great 
Britain have been conquered more than once. The 
Japaneſe do not appear to be a mixture of many dif- 
terent people, as the Engliſh, and Il our northern 
nations. They ſeem rather to be Aborigines. Their 
laws, worſhip, manners, and language, have no re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of the Chineſe; and China itſelf 
ſeems to have had an original exiſtence of its own, and 
not to have received any thing from other nations, till 
very lately. You are ſtruck with the great antiquity 
of the Aftatic nations, none of whom, the Tartars ex- 
cepted, ever. ſpread themſelves to any great diſtance 
from their own borders, and at the ſame time, you ſee 
that a nation, very inconſiderable in ſtrength, extent, 
and numbers, and hardly, till this time, mentioned in 
the hiſtory of the world, ſent forth a few adventurers 
from the port of Liſbon, who diſcovered theſe immenſe 
countries and ſettled themſelves there in all the pomp 
of power. 

© trade was ever ſo advantageous to the Portugueſe 
as that of Japan. Dutch writers tell us that they brought 
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from thence every year three hundred. tons of gold ; now 
every one knows that an hundred thouſand florins make 
what the Dutch call a ton. This is greatly exaggerat- 
ing matters; but it is evident by 2 extreme care, 
which theſe induſtrious and indefatigable republicans 
have taken to exclude all nations, but their own, from 
_—_ to Japan, that it muſt, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning, have been immenſely advantageous. They bought 
the beſt tea in Aſia there, the fineſt earthen ware, and 
amber greaſe, a kind of copper, far ſuperior in goodnet; 
to outs; and, laſtly, gold and filver, the principal object 
of all theſe undertakings. 

This country, like that of China, poſſeſſes almoſt all 
thoſe things which we have; and almoſt all that we 
want. It 1s as well peopled as China, in proportion to 
its bigneſs; and the natives are more fierce and warlike. 
Theſe people were formerly much ſuperior to ours of 
the Welt, in all the liberal and mechanic arts. But how 
nobly have we redeemed our loſt time ! The countries 
where a Bramantes and a Michael Angelo have built 
the cathedral of Rome ; where a Raphael has painted ; 
where a Newton has calculated infinites; and where 
Cinna and Athalia have been written, are now become 
the firſt countries upon earth. Other nations are no bet- 
ter than barbarians, or children, in the fine arts, notwith- 
ſtanding their boaſted antiquity, and all that nature has 
done for them. 

I ſhall not, in this places make any mention of the 
kingdom of Siam, which was not known till the time of 
Lewis XIV. who reccived an embaſly from thence, and 
ſentover troops and inithonaries, who proved equally uſe- 
leſs ; nor ſhall I detain you with an account of the peo- 
E of Tonquin, Laos, and Cochin-China, as they have 

en very little viſited, and not at all, till long after the 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, and as our trade has ne- 
ver been able to make any conſiderable progreſs in theſe 
countries. 25 

The powers of Europe, and the traders who enrich 
them, had no other view in all theſe diſcoveries than to 
find out new treaſures. Philoſophers, however, have by 
. this means diſcovered a new world in morality and A 
| es. 
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fics. An eaſy paſſage being opened from all the ports of 
Europe to the farther parts of the Indies, gave us an op- 
portunity of indulging our curioſity with the ocular de- 
monſtration of whatever we were ignorant of, or con- 
cerning which we had but an imperfe&t knowledge from 
the falſe relations of antient writers. What ſubjects 
were offered to the reflecting mind in beholding, on the 
farther ſhores of the river Zaira, inhabited by an innu- 
merable multitude of blacks, the vaſt coaſt of Cafraria, 
where the inhabitants are all of an olive colour, and de- 
prive themſelves of one teſticle in honour of the deity, 
while the Ethiopians, and many other people of Africa, 
content themſelves with offering only a part of their fore- 
ſcins ! Then, in returning back to Sophala, Quiloa, 
Mont baſa, and Melinda, to meet with blacks of a ſti}! dit- 
ferent ſpecies from thoſe of Nigritia, as well as whites, 
and others of a copper colour, all of whom ſpring from 
the ſame common parent; and all theſe countries abound - 
ing in animals and vegetables wholly unknown to our 
climates ! 

In the middlemoſt parts of Africa there is a race, 
though very few in number, of little men, who are as 
white as ſnow, with faces like thoſe of the negroes, and 
round eyes, exactly reſembling thoſe of a partridge. Two 
of theſe animals have been ſeen in France, and ſome of 
_ are yet to be met with in the eaſtern parts of 

The vaſt peninſula of the Indus, which runs from the 
mouth of the Nile and Ganges to the middle of the 
Maldivian iſlands, is inhabited by twenty different nati- 
ons, whoſe manners and religion have not the leaſt re- 
lemblance with each other. The natives of the coun- 
try are of a deep copper-colour. Dampi:re met with 
men in the iſle of Timor, whoſe ſkins are the colour 
of braſs; ſo greatly does nature vary in her producti- 
ons. 

In the peninſula of Indus, on this ſide the Ganges, 
dwell a great number of Banians, who are deſcended 
from the antient Brachmans. Theſe people are ſtrongly 
attached to the aniient doctrine of the metempſychoſis, 
and the two principles which prevail in all the provinces 
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of India, and will not eat any thing that has the breath 
of life ; they reſemble the Jews in obſtinately refuſing to 
incorporate with any other nation; they boaſt the ſame 
antiquity, and, like them, devote themſelves entirely to 
commerce. - . 

This country in particular has preſerved that cuſtom 
which has ſubſiſted from time immemorial, by which wo- 
men are encouraged to burn themſelves with the dead 
bodies of their huſbands, in hopes of being born anew. 

About Surat, Cambaya, and on the borders of Perſia, 
we find the Guebres, who are remains of the antient 
Perſians, follow the religion of Zoroaſter, and, like the 
| Banians and Hebrews, will not intermix with other na- 
tions. There are ſeveral antient Jewiſh families in In- 
dia ; they are thought to have been ſettled there ever 
fince their firſt diſperſion. On the coaſts of Malabar, 
there were found a colony of Neſtorian Chriſtians, falſe- 
ly called the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who did not 
know that there was a church of Rome : theſe were for- 
merly governed by a patriarch of Syria, and ſtill acknow- 
ledge this phantom of a patriarch, who reſided, or rather 
hid himſelf, in Moſul, which they pretend to be the an- 
tient Nineveh. This weak Syriac church was, in a manner, 
buried beneath its own ruins by the Mahometan power, 
as well as the other churches of Antiach, Jeruſalem, and 
Alexandria. The Portugueſe brought the Roman-ca- 
tholic religion with them into theſe countries, and 
founded an archbiſhopric in Goa, which now became 2 
metropolitan ſee, as well as a capital city, They en- 
deavoured to reduce the Malabar Chriſtians to the obe- 
dience of the holy fee, but without ſucceſs. What has 
been effected with ſo much eaſe among the favages of 
America could never, with the utmoſt endeavours, be 
brought to bear with thoſe churches who had once ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the Romiſh communion. 

In going from Ormus to Arabia they met with diſci- 
ples of St. John, who had never heard of the goſpel, 
a id are thoſe we call Sabeans. 

After a paſſage was opened through the eaſtern ſeas of 
India to China and Japan, and the inner parts of thoſe 
countries came to be inhabited by European ſettlers, the 

| cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, manners, and religion of the Chineſe, Japaneſe, 

and Siameſe, were better known to us than thoſe of the 

nations bordering upon our own had been during the 
es. 

Nothing is more worthy the attention of a philoſo- 
pher than the apparent difference between the eaſtern 
cuſtoms and ours, which is as great as between our lan- 
guages. The beſt governed among thoſe nations differ 
from us in the nature of their polity ; their arts are not 
like ours; their food, cloaths, houſes, gardens, laws, 
worſhip and rules of decorum, are all different. What 
can be more oppoſite to our cuſtoms than the manner in 
which the Brachmans carry on their traffic at Indoſtan ? 
The moſt confiderable bargains are made without ſpeak- 
ing or writing, and only by the means of ſigns. Indeed, 
bow is it poſſible that the eaſtern cuſtoms ſhould not in 
almoſt every reſpe& differ from ours? Nature herſelf is 
not the {ame in their climates as ſhe is in Europe. In 
the ſouthern parts of India, young people of both ſexes 
are marriageable at ſeven or eight years of age, and it is 
a common thing to contract marriage at thoſe years. 
Theſe — parents, and enjoy the portion 
of reaſon they have received from nature, at a time when 
ours has ſcarcely began to unfold itſel f. 

All theſe people reſemble us in nothing but the paſi- 
ons, and the univerſal law of reaſon which counteracts 
thoſe paſſions, and impreſſes upon all hearts this neceſ- 
ſary precept, © Do not that to others which thou 
wouldſt not have them do to thee.” Theſe two charac- 
ters are ſtamped by nature on all the different ſpecies of 
the human race, and are two links by which ſhe connects 
them all. Every thing elſe is purely the effect of climate 
and cuſtoms Thus the city of Pegu is guarded by cro-. 
codiles, which ſwim round it in a vaſt ditch filled with 
water ; and at Java the women. mount guard at the 
king's palace. 

At Siam the chief glory of the kingdom conſiſts in 
pong a white elephant. There is no corn at Mala- 

ar; and bread and wine are unknown to the inhabit- 
ants of all the iſles. In one of the Philippine iſlands a 
tree is ſound whoſe fruit perfectly reſembles the ſineit 
N 4 bread, 
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bread. In the Marian iſlands they were not acquainted 
with the uſe of fire. 

It is certain, that we ſhould ſuſpend our belief with 
regard to many of the relations brought us from diſtant 
countries, They take more pains to ſend us commodi- 
ties from Malabar than real truths, and an accidental 
circumſtance is frequently miſtaken for an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom. Thus we are told, that at Cochin the king's 
ſon does not inherit his kingdom, but the ſon of his ſiſter. 
Such a regulation is plainly repugnant to the law of na- 
ture; no man would willingly diſinherit his own ſon: 
and, ſuppoſing the king of Cochin has no ſiſter, who is 
to inherit the throne ? It is probable that a politic ne- 
phew might have prevailed over the rights of a fon ill- 
adviſed and worſe aſſiſted, and that ſome traveller took 
this accident for an eſtabliſhed law. An hundred wri- 
ters have copied after this traveller, and thus his error 
gains credit ®, 3 

Some authors, who have lived in India, pretend to 
aſirm that there is no private proverty in the Moguls 
dominions, which woald be ſtill more contradictory to 
nature than the preceding ſtory. At the ſame time we 
are told, and by the ſame writers, that they have had 
dealings with ſome of the Indians who have been worth 
millions. Now theſe two aflertions ſeem a little con. 
tradictory t. Let it be always remembered, that the 
northern conquerors eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of fiefs from 
Lombardy to India. If a Banian therefore had travelled 
into Italy in the time of Aſtolphus and Alboan, could 
he with juſtice have affirmed that there was no private 


property 


This is not only the rule of ſucceſſion in Cochin, but alſo in 
Guinea; and this we can aver upon certain information. I he cuſ- 
tom is founded on the ſuppoſition that the ſon of the king's ſiſter 
muſt have royal blood in his veins ; whereas the fon of the king's 
wife may poſſibly be begotten by another perſon. 

+ By no means. A ſubject may be allowed to trade to a very 
great extent, and amaſs great wealth, which, however, he dares not 

call his own, while he lives at the mercy of a deſpotic prince, whoſe 
word can not only ftrip him of all his riches, but even deprive him 
of his life, 
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property amongſt the Italians? We cannot labour too 
aſſiduouſly to refute a notion which is ſo humbling to 
mankind, as that of there being countries where millions 
of people inceſſantly toil for one ſingle man, | 

We ſhould be as cautious in crediting thoſe who tell 
us of temples dedicated to lewdneſs. Let us put our- 
ſelves in the place of an Indian who might be witneſs to 
ſome of the ſcandalous ſcenes exhibited by our monks in 
Europe; ought he to affirm that theſe were the eftabliſh- 
ed rules of their order ? 

One circumſtance which ſhould claim your particular 
attention is, that almoſt all theſe people have imbibed an 
opinion, that their gods have made frequent viſits to the 
world. Viſnou aſſumed nine different ſhapes in the 
peninſula of the Ganges; Sammonocodom, the god of 
the Siameſe, put on man's form five hundred and fiſty 
times. This notion is common to theſe people with the 
antient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. This incon- 
fiderate, ridiculous, and univerſal error, proceeds how- 
ever, from a rational ſentiment, which is at the bottom 
of all hearts. We are naturally conſcious of our depend- 
ance upon a ſupreme Being; and error mingling itſelt 
with truth, has made the gods to be conſidered all over 
the world, as lords who ſometimes come to viſit and re- 
form their dominions. Religion has been in many nati . 
ons like aſtrology ; both the one and the other were pri- 
or to hiſtory, and both of them have been equally a mix- 
ture of truth and impoſture. The firſt obtervers of the 
ſtars aſcribed fictitious influences to them; the founders 
of ſtrange religions, while they acknowledged the exiſt- 
ence. of a God, ſullied his worſhip with ſuperſtitious 
practices. 

Amidſt the number of different religions there is not 
one which has not made atonement for fins its chief end. 
Man has always felt a conviction that he ſtood in need 
af the Divine clemency. This gave riſe to thoſe fright- 
ful penances to which the Bonzes, Bramins, and Faquirs- 
voluntarily ſubject themſelves ; and which, at the time 
that they | Ga to cry aloud for mercy upon human kind, 
are become a trade by which they get their livelihood. 

| N 5 I chan 
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I ſhall not enter upon the endleſs detail of all thei 
cuſtoms, but there is one which appears ſo foreign to our 
manners, that I cannot forbear mentioning it: this is, 
that the Bramins carry in proceſſion the Phallum of the 
Egyptians, or the Roman Priapus. Our notions of de- 
cency would induce us to imagine, that a ceremony, 
which to us appears ſo infamous, could never have been 
invented but by the ſpirit of lewdneſs itſelf ; yet it is 
hardly to be ſappoſed, that depravity of manners could 
have eſtabliſhed a religious ceremony among any peop'e 
whatever. On the contrary, it is rather * 
this cuſtom was at firſt introduced in the times of inno- 
cence ; and that in the beginning they thought only of 
honouring the Deity in the ſymbol of that life which he 
has given us. A ceremony of this kind neceſſarily in- 
ſpired youth with licentious notions, and appeared ridi- 
culous to graver minds, as the world became more refin- 
ed, more corrupted, or more knowing. But the antient 
cuſtom has been preſerved notwithſtanding the abuſe 
made of it; and there are few nations which have not 
preſerved ſome ceremony, which they could neither ap- 
prove nor ſuppreſs. 

After a review of ſo many extravagant notions and 
whimſical ſuperſtitions, would one readily believe that all 
the heathen people of India acknowledge, like us, an in- 
| finitely perfect Being ? whom they term, The being 
of beings, the ſapreme being, inviſible, incomprehenſi- 
ble, without form, the creator and preſerver, juſt and 
merciful, who delights in revealing himſelf to men, in 
order to bring them to eternal happineſs. And yet theſe 
notions are actually contained in the Vedam, which is 
the Bible of the antient Brachmans; and are diffuſed 
through all the writings of the modern Bramins. 

A learned Daniſh miſſionary on the coaſt of Tran- 
guebar, quotes ſeveral ges and forms of prayer, 
which ſeem the reſult of the moſt enlightened reaſon and 
refined ſanctity. One of theſe is taken from a book en- 
titled Varabadu : © O ſupreme of all beings, lord of 
heaven and earth, I cannot contain thy perfections in my 
heart. Before whom ſhall I deplore my miſery, if thou 


abandoneſt me; thou to whom I owe my ſupport and 
| wy 
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my preſervation ? Without thee I cannot live. Call 
me then, O Lord, that I may come towards thee.” 

And yet, notwithſtanding this wiſdom and ſublimity 
in the doctrine, the vileſt and moſt ſuperſtitious follies 
prevail in the exerciſe of their religion. This is a con- 
tradition too common to human nature; the Greeks 
and Romans had the ſame idea of a ſupreme Being, and 
yet they added ſuch a number of inferior deities, the peo- 
ple worſhipped theſe deities in ſo many ſuperſtitious 
ways, and ſtifled the truth under ſuch a load of fiftions, 
that there was no diſtinguiſhing what was deſerving of 
veneration from what merited contempr. 

But you muſt not waſte your time in enquiring into 
the numberleſs ſets into which India was divided. 
Error appears there in too many ſhapes : beſides, it is 
| ma that our travellers have ſometimes taken dif- 

nt rites for oppoſite ſects. Every college of prieſts. 

in antient Greece and Rome had its particular ceremo- 

nies and ſacrifices. Hercules was not worſhipped after 

the ſame manner as Apollo, nor Juno like Venus; and 

* all theſe forms of worſhip belonged to the ſame re- 
gion. 

The people of our weſtern hemiſphere, in all theſe 
diſcoveries, gave proots of a great ſuperiority of genius 
and courage over the eaſtern nations. We have ſettled 
ourſelves among them, and frequently in ſpite of their 
reſiſtance. We have learned their languages, and have 
taught them ſome of our arts; but nature hath given 
them one advantage which overbalances all ours; 
which is, that they do not want us, but we them f. 


CHAP, 


+ Nature has given them no ſuch advantage: for we are natu- 
rally as independent as they; and we lived much more independent 
and comfortably than they do at preſent, eyen before we knew them 
or their country, By the ſame way of reaſoning, the Hottentots may 
be ſais to be naturally more independent than the Europeans; fo 
may every . milerable ſavage that roves among the deſerts of Ame- 

rica, or the ſnuws of Lapland. | 
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Of ErRHIOIA, or ABTssINIA. 


EFORE the time of theſe diſcoveries, our weſt- 

ern nations knew nothing of Ethiopia, beſides the 
name, It was in the reign of the famous John II. of 
Portugal, that don Franciſco d' Alvarez made his way in- 
to theſe vaſt regions which lie between the tropic and 
the equinoctial line, and are very difficult of acceſs by 
ſea. 
On his arrival he found the Chriſtian religion eſta- 
bliſhed in this country, not the ſame as it is amongſt us, 
but as it was practiſed by the firſt Jews who embraced 
it, before the total ſeparation between the two rites. 
This mixture of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity has continued 
to be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ethiopia to this day. 
They keep the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſabbath, and baptize 
and circumciſe their children. The prieſts are permit- 
ted to marry ; divorce is generally allowed; and poly- 
gamy is the cuſtom here as well as amongſt the reſt of 
the eaſtern Jews. 

Don Alvarez was the firſt who diſcovered the true po- 
fition of the head of the Nile, and the cauſe of that river's 
periodical overflowings ; two things which were whol- 
ly unknown to the antients, even to the Egyptians them- 
ſelves. | | 

Alvarez's relation of theſe mattcrs continued a long 
time to be of the number of thoſe truths which are lit- 
tle known; and even to this time too many authors have 
echoed the errors of antiquity in aſſerting, that it was 
not permitted to man to diſcover the ſources of the Nile. 
The name of Preſter John was at this time given to the 
Negus or king of Ethiopia, without any other reaſon than 
becauſe he pretended to be deſcended from the race of 
Solomon by the queen of Sheba, and that it was fore- 
told, after the cruſades, that a Chriſtian prince ſhould be 
found in the world, named Preſter John. However, the 
Negus was neither a Chriſtian nor a prieſt. yea 
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All the advantages reaped from the voyages to Ethio- 
ia conſiſted in obtaining an embaſly to be ſent from the 
Ling of this country to pope Clement VII. The coun- 
try was very poor, though abounding in mines full of 
filver. The inhabitants, who were nat ſo induſtrious 
as the Americans, knew not how to make uſe of theſe 
riches, nor yet to avail themſelves of thoſe more ſub- 
ſtantial treaſures which the earth furniſhes to ſupply 
men's real wants. 

Accordingly, we find that a Negus of Ethiopia, 
named David, ſent a letter to the Portugueſe governor 
in the Indies, requeſting him to ſupply him with work- 
men of all kinds: this was being indeed very poor. 
Three fourths of Africa, America, and the northern 
part of Afia, were in the ſame ſtate of indigence. We 
are apt to think, amidſt the eaſe and plenty we enjoy 
in our cities, - that all the world reſembles us, never re- 
flefting that men lived for a long time like other ani- 
mals, almoſt deſtitute of food and ſhelter in the midſt 
of mines of gold and diamonds. | 

This kingdom of Ethiopia, which we have heard fo 
greatly extolled, was in fact ſo defenceleſs, that a petty 
Mahometan king, who was maſter of a neighbouring 
canton, made almoſt the entire conqueſt of it in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century. We have a famous 
letter of John Bermudes to Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 
which may convince us, either that the Ethiopians 
are not that unconquerable people of whom Herodotus 
ſpeaks, or that they are greatly degenerated. 

This Latin patriarch was ſent, with a few Portu- 
gueſe ſoldiers, to protect the young Negus of Abyſlinia 
againſt the Mooriſh king before-mentioned, who had 
invaded his dominions ; but it unfortunately happened, 
that after the Negus was reſtored, the patriarch till 
inſiſted upon continuing his protector. He was his 
godfather, and thought himſelf his maſter, on account 
of being his father and a patriarch. He therefore com- 
manded him to fubmit to the pope's authority, and 
threatened him with excommunication in caſe of re- 
fuſal. Alphonſo d'Albuquerque did not behave with 
greater haughtineſs towards the petty princes in the 
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peninſula of Ganges, than the patriarch did to this 
monarch. But the godſon being firmly ſettled again on 
his golden throne, paid little regard to the commands 
or menaces of his godfather; and, inſtead of acknow- 
ledging the pope's authority, expelled the patriarch 
from his dominions. | 
This fame Bermudes pretends, that on the frontiers 
of Damut, a country lying between Abyfiinia and the 
territories bordering on the ſource of the Nile, there is. 
a ſmall diſtrict, where two thirds of the earth is filled 
with gold. It was this which the Portugueſe went in 
fearch of, but were diſappointed in their expectations. 
This was the true occaſion of thoſe voyages of which 
the patriarchs were the pretext, There is reaſon to 
believe that the earth in Africa contains great quanti- 
ties of this metal, which has put the whole world in 
motion. The gold ſands which roll down its rivers 
plainly ſhew, that there is a large mine of this ore in 
the neighbouring mountains. But hitherto this mine 
has eluded the ſearch of avarice; and, in conſequence 
of the efforts made in America and Aſia, we are leſs 
able to proſecute any attempts in the middle of Africa. 


C HA P. CXXIII. 


Of Cor uus us, and Au EAI c A. 


T is to theſe diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the old 

world, that we are indebted for the new, if we 
may call the conqueſt of America an obligation, which 
proved fo fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the 
conquerors themſelves. IE 

This was doubtleſs the' moſt important event that 
ever happened on our globe, one of which had 
been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. Whatever had 
been eſteemed moſt great or noble before, ſeemed ab- 
ſorbed in this kind of new creation. We ftill mention 
with reſpectful admiration the names of the Argonauts, 
who did not perform the hundredth part of what was 
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done by the failors under Gama and Albuquerque. 


How many altars would have been raiſed by the anti- 
ents to a Greek who had diſcovered America ! And yet 
Bartholomew and Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus 
rewarded. 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful expeditions 
of the Portugueſe, imagined that ſomething greater 
might yet be done; and from a bare inſpection of the 
map of our world, concluded that there muſt be ano- 
ther *, which might be found by failing always Weft. 
He had courage equal to his genius, or indeed ſuperior, 
ſeeing he had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 
cotemporaries, and the repulſes of ſeveral princes to 
whom he tendered his ſervices. Genoa, which was 
his native country, treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and 
by that means loſt the only opportunity that could have 
offered of aggrandizing her power. Henry VII. king 
of England, who was too greedy of money to hazard an 
on this noble attempt, would not liſten to the propoſ 
made by Columbuy's brother ; and Columbus himſelf 
was rejected by John II. of Portugal, whoſe attention 
was wholly employed upon the coaſt of Africa, He 

| | had 

* What! did he by ſurveying a of this world, believe 
there ſhould be another in it? this would have been a ſtrange in- 
ference indeed, By confidering the nature of the terraqueous globe, 
he took it for granted that the land muſt bear a proportion to the 
water, and that the Eaſt Indies extended ſo far towards that coun- 
try which is now called America, that he ſhould be able to find it 
by ſteering in a weftern direction. Accordingly, when he firſt 
diſcovered the land of the American continent, he ſuppoſed it was 
a cominuation of the Eaſt Indies. 

+ Here our author is egregiouſly miſtaken. Bartholomew 
Columbus, the brother of Chriſtopher, in his voyage to England 
was taken by pirates, and reduced to ſuch indigence, that when 
- he arrived at London, he found himſelf deftitute of money, friends, 

and credentials, It was by his ingenuity in making fea-charts, 
that he earned a ſubſiſtence, and in a few years acquired conſe- 
quence enough to deſerve the attention of the miniſtry ; then his 
propoſal was reliſhed, and his brother's conditions accepted; but 
by this time Chriftopher had actually failed in the ſervice of 
Ifabella. Henry, notwithſtanding his avarice, was nevertheleſs a 
patron of diſcovery ; witneſs the protection and countenance he 
granted to the Cabots, who diſcoyered the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, 
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had no proſpect of ſucceſs in applying to the French, 
whoſe marine lay totally neglected, and their affairs 
more confuſed than ever, during the minority of 
Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian had neither 
ports for ſhipping, money to fit out a fleet, not ſuffici- 
ent courage to engage in a ſcheme of this nature. The 
Venetians indeed might have undertaken it ; but whe- 
ther the natural — of the Genoeſe to theſe people, 
would not ſuffer Columbus to apply to the rivals of his 
country, or that the Venetians had no idea of any thing 
more important than the trade they carried on from 
Alexandria, and in the Levant; Columbus at length 
fixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſabella queen of 
Caſtile, had by their marriage united all Spain under 
one dominion, excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, 
which was {till in the Moors“ poſſeſſion, but which Fer- 
dinand ſoon after took from them. The union of theſe 
two princes had popes the way for the greatneſs of 
Spain, which was afterwards begun by Columbus; he 
was however obliged to undergo eight years of inceſ- 
ſant application, before Iſabella's court would conſent to 
accept of the ineſtimable benefit this great man offered 
it. The bane of all great projects is the want of mo- 
ney. The Spaniſh court was poor; and the prior 
Perez, and two merchants named Pinzono, were 
obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand ducats towards 
fitting out the armament. Columbus procured a pa- 
tent Rom the court, and at length ſet ſail from the port 
of Palos in Andaluſia, with three ſmall ſhips, on Auguſt 
23, in the year 1492. | 

It was not above a month after his departure from 
the Canary iſlands, where he had come to an anchor ta 
get refreſhments, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt 
iſland in America; and during this ſhort run he ſuffer- 
ed more from the murmurings and diſcontent of the 

ple of his fleet, than he had done even from the re- 
| Faſs s of the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 

which he dif-overed, and nained St. Salvador, lies 
about a thouſand leagues from the Canaries ; preſently 
after he likewiſe diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, oye” 
er 
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ther with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now called St. 


Domingo. 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt ſurprize to 
ſee him return at the end of nine months, 
with ſome of the American natives of Hiſ- March 15, 
paniola, ſeveral rarities from that country, 1493. 
and a quantity of gold, with which he pre- 
ſented their majeſties. | | 

The king and queen made him fit down in their pre- 

ſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, and created him 
high-admiral and viceroy of the new world. Colum- 
bus was now every where looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary perſon ſent from heaven, Every one was vying 
who ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting him in his undertak- 
ings, and embarking under his command. He 
ſoon {et fail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen 1493 
ſhips. He now made the diſcovery of ſeveral 
other new iſlands, particularly the Caribbees and Jamai- 
ca. Doubt had been changed into admiration on his 
firſt voyage, in this ſecond, admiration was turned into 
Envy. 
He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles might 
have added that of the benefactor of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella. Nevertheleſs, he was brought home priſoner to 
Spain, by judges which had been purpoſely ſent out on 
board his fleet to obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as it 
was known that Columbus was arrived, the people ran 
in ſhoals to meet him, as the guardian genius of Spain. 
Columbus was brought from the ſhip, and appeared on 
ſhore chained hands and feet. 

He had been thus treated by the orders of Fonſeca 
biſhop of Burgos, the intendant of the expedition, whoſe 
ingratitude was as great as the other's ſervices. Iſabella 
was aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in her power 
to make Columbus amends for the injuries done to him ; 
however, he was not ſuffered to depart again for four 
years, either becauſe they feared that he would ſeize up- 
on what he had diſcovered for himſelf, or that they were 
willing to have time to obſerve his behaviour. 

At length, he was ſent on another voyage to 1498 
his new world ; and now it was, that he diſcovered 
| the 
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the continent at fix degrees diſtance from the 
equator, and ſaw that of the coaſt on which Car- 

thagena has been ſince built. | 
At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed a new 
hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that no ſuch hemiſphere 
could exiſt ; and after he had made the actual diſcovery 
of it, it was pretended that it had been known long be- 
fore, I ſhall not mention one Martin Behem of Nu- 
remberg, who it is ſaid went from thatcity to the ſtraits 
of Magellan in 1460, with a patent from a ducheſs of 
Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not alive at that time, could 
not iſſue patents. Nor ſhall I take notice of the pre- 
tended charts of this Martin Behem, which are till 
ſhewn, nor of the evident contradictions which diſcredit 
this ſtory : but, in ſhort, it was not pretended that Mar- 
tin Behem had peopled America ; the honour was given 
to the Carthaginians ; and a book of Ariftotle's was quot - 
ed on this occaſion, which he never wrote. Some found 
out a conformity between ſome words in the Caribbee 
and Hebrew languages, and did not fail to follow ſo fine 
an 2 Others were poſitive that the children of 
Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from thence over 
to Canada on the ice, and that their deſcendents, after- 
wards born in Canada, had gone and peopled Peru. Ac- 
cording to others again, the Chineſe and Japaneſe ſent 
colonies into America, and carried over lions with them 
for their diverſion, though there are no lions either in 
China or Japan, In this manner have many learned 
men argued upon the diſcoveries made by men of genius. 
If it ſhould be aſked how men firſt came upon the con- 
tinent of America? Is it not eaſily anſwered, that they 
were placed there by the fame power who cauſed trees 
and grais to grow. 
The reply which Columbus made to ſome of thoſe 
who envied him the great reputation he had gained, is 
ſtill famous, Theſe people pretended, that nothing 
could be more eaſy than the lifoveries he had made ; 
upon which he prapoſed to them to ſet an egg upright on 
one of its ends; but when they had tried in vain to do 
it, he broke one end of the egg, and ſet it upright with 
eaſe. They told him any one could do that; how 
| comes 
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comes it then, replied Columbus, that no one amongſt 
you thought of it? This ſtory is related of Brunelleſchi, 
who improved architecture at Florence, many years be- 
fore Columbus was born. Moſt bon mit; are only the 
repetition of things that have been ſaid before. 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected with the 
reputation he gained while living, in having doubled for 
us the works of the creation. - But mankind delight to do 
juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, either from a vain hope that 
they enhance thereby the merit of the living, or that 
they are naturally fond of truth. Americo Veſpucci, 
whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Flo- 
rence, had the honour of giving his name to this new half 
of the globe, in which he did not poſſeſs one acre of 
land, and pretended to be the firſt who diſcovered the 
continent. But ſuppoſing it true that he was the firſt 
diſcoverer , the glory was certainly due to him who 
had the penetration and courage to undertake and per- 
form the firſt voyage. Honour, as Newton ſays in his 
diſpute with Leibnitz, is due only to the firſt inventor ; 
thoſe that follow after are only his ſcholars. Columbus 
had made three voyages as admiral and viceroy, five 
years before Americus Veſputius had made one as a geo- 
grapher, under the command of Admiral Ojeda; but 
this latter, writing to his friends at Florence that he had 
diſcovered a new world, they believed him on his word, 

and the citizens of Florence decreed, that a d illu- 
mination ſhould be made before the door of his houſe 
every three years, on the feaſt of All- Saints. And yet, 
could this man be ſaid to deſerve any honours for hap- 
pening to be on board a fleet that in 1489 ſailed along 
the coaſt of Brazil, when Columbus had, five years be- 
fore, pointed out the way to the reſt of the world? 

There has lately appeared at Florence, a life of this 
Americus Veſputius, which ſeems to be written with 
very little regard to truth, and without any concluſive 
realoning. Several French authors are there complain- 


ed 


+ But it was not true. Admiral Columbus, in his third voyage, 
actually landed on the continent of Paria, at Punta del Arenal, 


near Trinity Iſland, and brought from thenee ſome gold and pearls. 
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ed of, who have done juſtice ta Columbus's merit ; but 
the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the French au- 
thors, but on the Spaniſh, who were the firſt that did 
this juſtice. This writer ſays, that He will confound 
the vanity ofthe French nation, who have always attacked 
with impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the Italian na- 
tion.” What vanity can there be in ſaying, that it was 
a Genoeſe who firſt diſcovered America? Or how is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in owning, that it 
was to an Italian, born at Genoa, that we are indebted 
for the new world ? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, good breeding, and good ſenſe, as we have too 
many examples of it; and I muſt ſay, that the good 
French writers have in general been the leaſt guilty of 
this inſufferable fault; and one great reaſon of their be- 
ing ſo univerſally read throughout Europe, is their do- 
ing juſtice to all nations. | | 

The inhabitants. of theſe iſlands, and of the continent, 
were a newrace of men. They were all without beards, 
and were as much aſtoniſhed at the faces of the Spani- 
ards, as they were at their ſhips and artillery: they at 
firſt looked upon theſe new viſitors as monſters, or gods, 
who had come out of the ſky, or the ſea. Theſe voy- 
ages, and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now taught us 
how inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe our Europe was, 
and what an aſtoniſhing variety reigns in the world. In- 
doſtan was known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whole complexions were yellow. In Africa and 'Afia, 
at ſome diſtance from the equator, there had been found 
ſeveral kinds of black men ; and after travellers had pe- 
netrated into America as far as the line, they met with a 
race of people who were tolerably white. The natives 
of Brazil are of the colour of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill 
appear to. differ entirely from the reſt of mankind, in the 
make of their eyes and noſes. But what is ſtil] to be re- 
marked is, that, into whatſoever regions theſe various 
races are tranſplanted, their complexions never change, 
unleſs they mingle with the natives of the country. The 
mucous membrane of the negroes, which is known to 
be of a black colour, is a manifeſt proof, that there is a 
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differential principle in each ſpecies of men, as well as 
lants. | 

. Dependent upon this principle, nature has formed the 

different degrees of genius, and he characters of nations, 

which are ſeldom known to change. Hence the negroes 

are ſlaves to other men, and are 3 on the coaſt 


of Africa like beaſts, for a ſum of money; and the vaſt 
multitudes of negroes tranſplanted into our American 
colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a very inconſiderable num- 
ber of Europeans. Experience has likewiſe taught us 
how great a ſuperiority the Europeans have over the 
Americans, who are every where eaſily overcome, and 
have not dared to attempt a revolution, though a thou 
{and to one ſuperior in members. | 

This part of America was again remarkable on account 
of-its animals and plants, which are n«-t to be found in 
the other three parts of the world, and which are of fo 
great uſe to us. Horſes, corn of all kinds, and iron, 
were wanting in Mexico and Peru, and among the man 
valuable commodities unknown to the old world, cochi- 
neal was the principal, and was brought ns from this 
country. Its uſe in dying has now made us forget the 
ſcarlet, which for tume immemorial had been the only 
thing known for giving a fine red colour. 

The importation of cochineal was foon ſucceeded by 
that of indico, cacao, vanille, and thoſe woods whic 
ſerve far ornament and medicinal purpoſes, particularly 
the Quinquina, or Jeſuits bark, which is the only ſpeci- 
fic againſt intermittent fevers. Nature had loved this 
remedy in the mountains of Peru, whilſt ſhe had diſ- 
perſed the diſeaſe it cured through all the reft of the 
world, This new continent likewiſe furniſhed pearls, 
coloured ſtones, and diamonds. | 

It is certain, that America at preſent furniſhes the 
the meaneſt citizen of E with his conveniences 
and pleaſures. The gold and filver mines, at their firſt 
diſcovery, were of ſervice only to the kings of Spain, and 
the merchants ; the reſt of the world was impoveriſhed 
by them, for the great multitudes, who did not follow 
buſineſs, found . themſelves poſſeſſed of a very ſmall 
quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with the immenſe 
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ſams accumulated by thoſe who had the advantage of 
the firſt diſcoveries. But by degrees the great quan- 
tity of gold and filver which was ſent from America 
was diſperſed throughout all Europe, and by paſſing 
into a number of hands, the diſtribution is become 
more equal. The price of commodities has likewiſe 
2 in Europe, in proportion to the inereaſe of 
ie 
"To comprehend how the treaſures of America paſs- 
ed from the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards into that of other 
nations, it will be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 
money; and the manner in which other nations acquir- 
ed a ſhare in the mines of Peru. 
The emperor Charles V. who was always travelling, 
and always at war, neceſſarily diſperſed a great quantity 
of that ſpecie which he — rom Mexico and Peru, 
through Germany and Italy. When he ſent his ſon 
Philip over to England, to marry queen Mary, and 
take upon him the title of king of England, that prince 
depoſited in the tower of London, twenty-ſeven large 
cheſts of ſilver in bars, and an hundred horſe-loads of 
gold and filver coin. The troubles in Flanders, and 
the intrigues of the league in France, coſt this Philip, 
according to his own confeſſion, above three thouſand 
millions of livres of our money. 

The manner in which the gold and filver of Peru is 
diſtributed amongſt all the people of Europe, and from 
thence is ſent to the Eaſt Indies, is a ſurprifing, though 
well known circumſtance. By a ſtrict law enacted by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and of ets? x confirmed by 
Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all other nations 
were not only excluded the entrance into any of the 

in 1 America, but likewiſe from having the 
— directly or indirectly, in the trade of "ho 
part of the — One would have imagined, that 


Ns law would have enabled the Spaniards to ſubdue all 
Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts only by the continual 
violation of this very law. It can hardly furniſh ex- 
ports for America to the value of four — where - 
as the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend over merchandiſe 
to 
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to the amount of near fifty millions. This prodigious 
trade of the nations, at enmity or in alliance with Spain, 
is carried on by the Spaniards themſelves, who are al- 
ways faithful in their dealings with individuals, and al- 
ways cheating their king, who ſtands in great nced of 
it. The Spaniards give no ſecurity to foreign mer- 
chants for the performance of their contracts; a mutual 
credit, without which there never could have been any 
commerce, ſupplies the-place of other obligations. 

The manner in which the Spaniards for a long time 
conſigned the gold and filver to foreigners, which was 
brought home by their galleons, was ſtill more ſurpriſ- 
ing. The Spaniard who, at Cadiz, is ly factor 
for the foreigner, delivered the bullion 3 eived to 
the care of certain bravoes, called Meteors. Theſe, 
armed with piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, 
carried the bullion, in parcels properly marked, to the 
ramparts, and flung them over to the other meteors, 

who waited below and carried them to the boats which 
were to receive them, and theſe boats carried them 
aboard the ſhips in the road. Theſe meteors and the 
factors, together with the commiſſaries and the guards, 
who never diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. 'The king, 
who received a duty upon his money at the arrival of 
the galleons was likewiſe a gainer. So that, properly 
ſpeaking, the law onl cheated: a law, which 
would be abſolutely » uy if not cluded, and which, 
nevertheleſs, cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe old pre- 
judices are always the moſt difficult to be overcome 
amongſt men. 

The greateſt inſtance of the violation of this law, 
and of the fidelity of the Spaniards was in the year 
1684, when war was declared between France and 
Spain. His catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize upon 
the effects of all the — his kingdom; but he in 
vain iſſued edicts and admonitions, enquiries and ex- 
communications, not a fingle Spaniſh factor would be- 
tray his French correſpondent. This fidelity, which 
does ſo much honour to the Spaniſh nation, plain 
ſhews that men only willingly obey thoſe laws whic 
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they themſelves have made for the good of ſociety, and 
that thoſe which are the mere effects of a ſovereign's 
will, always meet with oppoſition. 

As the diſcovery of America was at firſt the ſource of 
much good to the Spaniards, it afterwards occaſioned 
them many and — evils. One has been the 
depriving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the great num- 
bers neceflarily required to people the colonies; ano- 
ther was, the infecting the world with a diſeaſe, which 
was before known only in the new world, and parti- 
cularly in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Several of the com». 
panions of Chriſtopher Columbus returned home infect- 
ed with this contagion, which afterwards ſpread over 
Europe. It is certain, that this poiſon, which taints 
the ſprings of life, was pecuhar to America, as the 
plague and ſmall-pox were diſeaſes originally endemical 
to the ſouthern parts of Numidia. We are not to be- 
lieve that the eating of human fleſh, practiſed by ſome 
of the American favages, occaſioned this diſorder. 
There were no cannibals on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
where it was moſt frequent and inveterate ; neither are 
we to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it proceeded from a 
too great exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures. Nature had never 
puniſhed exceſſes of this kind with ſuch diſorders in the 
world; and, even to this day, we find that a momen- 
tary indulgence, which has paſſed and forgotten 
for eight or ten years, may bring this cruel and ſhame- 
ful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. 

And now, in order to ſee how this half of the globe 
became a prey to the powers of Chriſtendom, it will 
be neceſſary to follow the Spaniards in their diſcoveries 
and conqueſts. 

The great Columbus, after having built ſeveral 
houſes on theſe iflands, and diſcovered the continent, 
returned to Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation un- 
ſullied by rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid in 
1506, But the governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who 
ſucceeded-him, being perſuaded that theſe provinces 
furniſhed gold, reſolved to make the diſcovery at the 
price of the inhabitants lives. In ſhort, whether they 
thought the natives had conceived an implacable hatred 
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to them, or that they were apprehenſive of their ſupe- 
rior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaughter, when once 
begun knew no bounds ; they in the ſpace of a few years 
entirely depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the former 
of which contained three millions of inhabitants, and 
the latter above fix hundred thouſand. | 
Bartholomew de las Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, who 
was witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates that they hunt- 
ed down the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched ſavages, 
almoſt naked and without arms, were purſued like wild 
beaſts in a foreſt, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to death, 
or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habitations. 

He farther declares, from ocular teſtimony, that they 

uently cauſed a number of theſe miſerable wretches 
to ſummoned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit 
to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king of Spain, and 
that after this ceremony, which was only an additional 
act of injuſtice, they | them to death without the leaſt 
remorſe. I believe that las Cafas has exaggerated in 
many parts of his relation ; but, allowing him to have 
ſaid ten times more than is truth, there remains enough 
to make us ſhudder with horror. . 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſſacre of a whole 
race of men could have been carried on in the fight, 
and under the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of the 
order of St. Jerome; for we know, that cardinal 
Ximenes, who was prime miniſter of Caſtile, before the 
time of Charles V. ſent over four monks of this order, 
in quality of preſidents of the royal council of the iſlands. 
Doubtleſs, they were not able to reſiſt the torrent, and 
the hatred of the natives to their new maſters being, 
with juſt reaſon, become implacable, rendered their de- 
ſtruction unhappily neceſſary. ' IT 
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